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INTERNATIONAL AMERICAN CONFERENCE. 



REPORT AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

CONCERNING A 

PLAN OF AEBITEATION 

FUR THE 

SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES BETWEEN THE 

AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 



51st Congress, » SENATE. i Ex. Doa 

Ist Session. ( \ No. 224. 



MESSAGE 

FROM THS 



PRESIDENT OF THE UWTED STATES, 



TBAN8M1TTINQ 



Reports adopted by the Conference of American Nations recently in session at 
Washington relating to the sutject of inter national arbitration. 



September 3, 1890. — Read, referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, and 

ordered to be printed. 



To the Senate and House of Representatives : 

I traDsmit herewith a letter from the Secretary of State, which is 
accompaDied by three reports adopted by the Conference of American 
Nations recently in session at Washington relating to the subject of 
international arbitration. The ratification of the treaties contemplat€Nd 
by these reports will constitute one of the happiest and most hopeful 
incidents in the history of the Western Hemisphere. 

Bbnj. Harrison, 
EiBOUTiVB Mansion, 

September 3, 1890. 



Department op State, 

Washington^ Av^gust 26, 1890. 

The President : 

The act of Congres** approved May 24, 1888, authorized the Presi- 
dent to invite the several other governments of America to join the 
tiie United States in a conference <^ for the purpose of discussing and 
recommending for adoption some plan of arbitration for the settlement 
of disagreeq^ents and disputes that may hereafter arise between them." 
In pursuance of this invitation the Conference recently in session at 
this capital adopted three reports : 

1. Recommending a definite plan of arbitration for the settlement of 
differences between the American nations. 

2. Recommending the adoption of a similar plan by the nations of 
Europe. 

3. Declaring that the right of conquest could not be recognized by 
the American nations. 

I have the honor to inclose herewith copies of these reports for the 
iDformation of Congress. 

Respectfully submitted, 

3a:m3^^ Gt, ^i^kYSkiB.. 



INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 



INTERNATIONAL AMERICAN 
CONFERENCE. 



CONFERENCIA INTERNACIO- 
NAL AMERICANA. 



Rkports of the Committee on Gen- 
eral Welfare. 

[As adopted by the CoDterenoe.] 

I.— PLAN OF ABBITRATION. 

The Delegates from North, Central, and 
South America in Conference assembled: 

Believinp; that war is the most cmel, the 
most fruiiless, and the most dangerous 
expedient for the settlement of inter- 
national differences ; 

Recognizing that the growth of the 
moral principles which govern political 
societies has created an earnest desire in 
favor of the amicable ad[jastment of sach 
differences: 

Animated by the conyiction of the great 
moral and material benefits that peace 
offers to mankind, and truHting that the 
existing conditions of the respective na- 
tions are especially propitious for the adop- 
tion of arbitration as a substitute for armed 
struggles ; 

Convinced by reason of their friendly 
and cordial meeting in the present Con- 
ference, that the American Republics, con- 
trolled alike by tbe principles, duties, and 
responsibilities of popular Qovernment, 
auu bound together by vast and increas- 
ing mutual interests, can, within the 
sphere of their own action, maintain the 
peace of the continent, and the good- will 
of all its inhabitants ; 

And considering it their duty to lend 
their asseutto thelofty principles of peace 
which the most enlightened publie senti- 
ment of the world approves ; 

Do solemnly recommend all tbe Govern- 
ments by which they are accredited to 
conclude a uniform treaty of arbitration 
in the articles following: 

Article I. 

Tbe republics of North, Central, and 
South America hereby adopt arbitration 
as a principle of American international 
law K»r the settlement of the differences, 
disputes, or controversies that may arise 
between two or more of them. 

Article II. 

Arbitration shall be obligatory in all 
controversies concerning diplomatic and 
consular privileges, boundaries, territo- 
ries, indemnities, the right of navigation, 
and the validity, construction, and en- 
forcement of treaties. 



Informes de la Comisi6n de Birx- 
estar General. 

[CoiDO quedaroD adoptados por la Conferencia.] 
L— PLAN DE ABBITABJE. 

Las Delegaciones de Norte, Centre j 
Sud America, rennidasenConferencia In- 
ternacional Americana, 

Creyendo que la guerra es el medio m^ 
cruel, el ni^ incierto, el miis ineficaz y el 
mda peli^roso para decidir las diferencias 
internacionales ; 

Reconociendo que el desenvolvimiento 
de los principles morales que gobiomsn 
las sociedades polfticas, ha creado una 
verdadera a8piraci6n en favor de la solu- 
ci6n pad fica de aquellas disidencias ; 

Auimadas por la idea de los grandes 
beneficios morales y materi ales que la paz 
ofrece & lahumanidad,y conflando en quo 
la condici6n actual de sus respectivos 
paises es especialmente ppopioia ]para la 
couHagraci6n del arbitraje en oposici6n a 
las liichas armadas : 

Convencidas, por su amistosa y cordial 
reuui6n en la presente Conferencia, de que 
las naciones americanas, regidas por los 
principios, deberes y responsabilidades 
del Gobierno democr^tico, y li|^adas por 
comunes, vastos y crecientes intereses. 
puedeu, dentro de la esfera de su propia 
acci6n, afirmar la paz del Continente y la 
buena vol un tad de todos sus habitantes; 

Y ropntando do su deber prestar asen- 
timionto ^ los altos j[>rincipios de paz que 
proclama el sentimiento ilustrado de la 
opini6n universal ; 

Encarecen ^ los Gobiernos que repre- 
sentan la celebraci6n de uu tratado uni- 
forme de arbitraje sobre las bases siguien- 
tes: 

ArtIculo I. 

Las Reptiblicas del Norte, Centre y Sud 
America, adoptan el arbitraje come prin- 
ciple de Derecnolnternacional Americano 
para la seluci6n de las diferencias, dis- 
putas 6 contiendas entre des 6 mia de 
ellas. 

ArtIculo II. 

£1 arbitraje es obligatorio en todas las 
ouestienes sobre privilegiee diplom^ticos 
y consulares, Ifmites, territories, indem- 
nizacienes, dereches de navegaoi^n, y 
validez, inteligenoia y oumplimiento de 
tratados. 
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Article III. 

ArbitratfoD shall be equally obligatory 
in all cases other than those iiieiitioDed 
in the foregoing article, whatever may be 
their origin, nature, or object, with the 
single exception mentioned in the next 
following article. 



ArtIculo III. 

£1 arbitraje es ignalmente obligatorio, 
(.on la limitaci6n del artfcalo siguiente, 
en todas las dem^ cuestiones no ennnoia- 
das en el articulo anterior, cnalesqniera 
que sean su causa, natnraleza d objeto. 



Articu IV. 

The sole questions excepted from the 
provisions of the preceding articles are 
those which, in the Judgment of any one 
of the nations involved in the controversy, 
may imperil its independence. In which 
ease, for such nation, arbitration shall be 
optional ; but it shall be obligatory upon 
the adversary power. 



ARTfCUIX) IV. 

Se excepttian tinicamente de la dis- 
posici6n del articulo quo precede, aqnellas 
cuestiones que, 6 juicio exclusivo de 
algnna de las naciones interesadas en la 
contienda, com pro me tan su propia inde- 
peudencia. En este caso, el arbitraje serd 
voluntario de parte de dicha naci6n, pero 
serd obligatorio para la otra parte. 



Article V. 



ArtIculo V. 



All controversies or differences, whether 
pending or hereafter arising, shall be sub- 
mitted to arbitration, even though they 
may have originated in occurrences ante- 
dating the present treaty. 



Qnedan comprendidas dentro del arbi- 
traje las cuestiones peudientes en la 
actualidad, y todas las que so snsciten 
en adelante, ailn cuaudo provengan de 
hechoB anteriores al presente Tratado. 



Article VI. 



ARTfCULO VI. 



No question shall be revived by virtue 
of this treaty concerning which a definite 
agreement shall already have been 
reached. In such cases arbitration shall 
be resorted to only for the settlement of 
qneetions concerning the validity, inter- 
pretation, or enforcement of such agree- 
ments. 

Article VII. 



No pneden renovarsc, en virtud do este 
Tratado, las cuestiones sobre que las partes 
tengan celebradosya arreglos definitivos. 
En tales oasos, el arbitraje se limitAr^ ex- 
clusivamente & las cuestiones que se 
snsciten sobre validez, inteligenoia y 
cumplimiento do dichos arreglos. 

ArtIculo VII. 



The choice of arbitrators shall not be 
limited or confined to American States. 
Any government may serve in the 
capacity of arbitrator which maintains 
friendly relations with the nation op- 
posed to the one selecting it. The office 
of arbitrator may also be intrusted to 
tribunals of Justice, to scientific bodies, 
to public officials, or to private individu- 
aIs, whether citizens or not of the States 
•electing them. 



Article VIII. 



La eleccidn de drbitros no reconoce H- 
mites ni preferencias. El cargo de ^rbitro 
no reconoce Ifmit^s ni preferencias. El 
cargo de ^rbitro puede recaer, en conse- 
cnencia, sobre cualnuiera Gobierno que 
mantenga bnenas relaciones con la parte 
contraria de la naci6n que lo escoja. Las 
funciones arbitrates pueden tambidn ser 
confiadas ^ los Tribnnales de insticia, ^ 
las corporaciones cientfficas, l( losfuncio- 
narios pdblicos, y l( los simples particn- 
lares, sean 6 no ciadadanos del Estado 
que los nombre. 

ARTfcULO VIII. 



The court of arbitration may consist of 
one or more persons. If of one person, he 
shall be selected Jointly by the nations 
concerned. If of several persons, their 
selection may be Jointly made b^ the 
nations concerned. Should no choice be 
agreed upon, each nation showing a dis- 
tinct interest in the question at issue shall 
hare the right to appoint one arbitrator 
on its own &half . 



El tribnnal|puede ser unipersonal 6oo- 
lectivo. Para que sea unipersonal, es 
necesjiiio que las partes elijun el drbitro 
do comtiu acuerdo. Si fuere colectivo, 
las partes podr^n convenir en nnos mis« 
mo8 drbitros. A falta <le acuerdo, cada 
nacidn one represente un interds distinto, 
tendr^ derecho de nombrar un lU'bitro por 
•a parte. 
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Articlr IX. 

Whenever the court shall consist of 
au even number of arbitratovH, the 
nations concerned shall appoint au um- 
pire, who shall decide uU questions upon 
which the arbitrators may disagree. If 
the nations intercHted fail to agree in 
the selection of an umpire, such umpire 
shall be selected by the arbitrators 
already appointed. 

AUTICLE X. 

The appointment of an umpire, and hie 
acceptance, Hhall take place before the 
arbitrators enter upon the hearing of the 
qut'Stions in dispute. 

Article XI. 

The umpire shall not act as a member 
of the court, but his duties and powers 
shall be limited to the decision of ques- 
tions, whether principal or incidental, 
upon which the arbitrators shall be un- 
able to agree. 

Article XII. 

Should an arbitrator or an umfiire he 
prevented from serviufj by reason of 
death, resignation, or other cause, sach 
arbitrator or umpire shall be replaced by 
a substitute to be selected in the same 
manner in which the original arbitrator 
or umpire shall have been chosen. 

Article XIII. 

The court shall hold its sessions at such 
-phu'A* as tho parties in interest may agree 
upon, an<l in ease of disagreement or fail- 
ure to name a place the court itself may 
determine the location. 

Article XIV. 

When th<^ court shall consist of several 
arbitrators, a ina joi ity of the- whole num- 
ber may act not withstanding the absence 
or withdrawal of the minority. In such 
case the majority shall continue in the 
performance of their duties until they 
shall have reached a final determination 
of the questions submitted for their con- 
sideration. 

Article XV. 

The decision of a majority of the whole 
nnmber of arbitrators shall be final both 
on the main and incidental issues, unless 
in the agreement to arbitrate it shall have 
been expressly provided that nnanimity 
is essential. 

Article XVI. 

The general expenses of arbitration pro- 
ceedings shall be paid in equal propor- 
tions by the governments that are parties 



ARTfCULO IX. 

Siempre qne el tribunal se componga 
de un ntimero par de ^bitros, las uaciones 
interesadas designarl^ un ^rbitro tercero 
para decidir cnalquiera discordia que 
ocurra entre ellos. 8i las naciones inte- 
resadas no se pnsieren de acnerdo en la 
eleccidn del tercero, la har^u los irbi- 
tros nombrados por ellas. 



ArtIculo X. 

Ladesignacidn y aceptaci6n del tercero 
se verificar^u antes de qne los ^rbitros 
principien 6, conocer del asonto sometido 
a su resolucidn. 

ARTfCULO XI. 

£1 tercero no se reunirii con los iKrbi- 
tros para formar Tribunal, y su encargo 
se limitard ^ decidir las discord i as de 
aqnellos, en lo principal y en los inci- 
dentes. 



ARTfCULO XII. 

En caso de muerte, renuncia 6 impedi- 
mento sobreviniente, los ^rbitros y el 
tercero ser((n reemplazadospor otros nom- 
brados ])or las mismas part'CS y del mismo 
modo que lo fueron aqnellos. 



ArtIculo XIII. 

El Tribunal ejerceriX sus funciones en 
el lugar designado pos las partes; y si 
ellas no lo desiguareu, 6 no estuvieren de 
acnerdo, en el que el mismo Tribunal 
escogiere al efecto. 

ARTfClTLO XIV. 

Cuando el Tribunal fuere colegiado, la 
accion de la niayoria absolnta no sera 
parali/ada6restringidaporla inasistencia 
d n'tiro de la minon'a. Iax mayorla ile- 
borit, ])or el contrario, Ilevar adelantesus 
proccdiniientos y resolver el asunto 00- 
metido ^ su consideraci<3n. 



ArtIculo XV. 

Las decisiones de la mayoria absolnta 
del Tribunal colectivo const it niriin sen- 
tenoia. asi sobre los incidcnt^'s como sobre 
lo jirincipal de la causa, salvo que el coni- 
promiso arbitral exigiere expresamente 
qne el lando sea pronunciado por unani- 
midad. 

ArtIculo XVI. 

Los gastos generales del arbitramento 
ser^u i)agados ^ prorata entre las na- 
ciones que sean parte en el asunto. Los 
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thereto ; bnt expenses incurred by either 
party in the propivration and prosecution 
of its case shall be defrayed by it iudi- 
Tidually. 

Article XVII. 

Whenever disputes arise the nations 
involved shall a])iioiut courts of arbitra- 
tion in accordance with the provisions of 
the preceding articles. Only by the mu- 
tual and free consent of all of such nations 
may those provisions be (Hsregarded, and 
courts of arbitration appointed under dif- 
ferent arrangements. 

Article XVIII. 

This treaty shall remain in force for 
twenty years from the date of the ex- 
change of ratifications. After the expira- 
tion of that period, it shall continue in 
operation until one of the contracting 
parties shall have notified all the othera 
of its desire to determine it. In the event 
of such notice the treaty shall continue 
obligatory upon the party giving it for 
one year thereafter, but the withdrawal 
of one or more nations shall not invali- 
date the treaty with respect to the other 
nations concerned. 

Article XIX. 

This treaty shall be ratified by all the 
nations approving it, according to their 
respective constitutional methods ; and 
the ratifications shall be exchanged in 
the city of Washington on or before the 
first day of May, A. D. 1891. 

Any other nation may accept this treaty 
and become a party thereto, by signing a 
copy thereof and depositing the same 
with the Government of the United 
States ; whereupon the said Government 
shall communicate this fact to the other 
contracting parties. 

Id testimony whereof the undersigned 
plenipotentiaries have hereunto affixed 
their signatures and seals. 

Done in the city of Washington, In 
copies in £nglish, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese, on this day of the mouih of 
, one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety. 



que caila parte haga para su representa- 
ci<5n y defensa en el jnicio, seriln de su 
cuonta. 

ArtIculo XVII. 

Las naciones interesadas en la contienda 
formar^n, en cada case, el Tribunal 
arbitral, de acuerdo con las reglas esta- 
blecidas en los articulos precedentes. 
Solo por mdtuo y libre consentimiento de 
todas t^llas, podrau separarse de dichas 
disposiciones para const! tuir el Tribunal 
en condi clones diferentes. 

ArtIculo XVIII. 

Este Tratado subsistlr^ durante volute 
aOos contados desde la fecha del canje de 
las ratificaciones. Concluido este t^r- 
mine, seguirl^ en vigor hasta que alguna 
de las partes contrat antes notifique ^ las 
otras 8u deseo de ([ue caduque. En este 
,caso, coutinuar^ subMstcnte hasta que 
transcurra nn afio desde la fecha dedicha 
notificaei6n. 

£s entendido, sin embargo, que la 
separani6n de alguna de las partes cou- 
tratantes no iuvalidard el Tratado re- 
spec to de las otras partes. 

ArtIculo XIX. 

Este Tratado se ratificarft por todas las 
naciones que lo aprueben, conforme 6 sus 
respectivos procedimientos constitncio- 
nales ; y las ratificaciones se caujear^n en 
la ciudad de Washington, el dia l*» de 
Mayo de 1891, 6 antes, si fuere posible. 

1. na!qniera otra naci(Sn puede adberir 
i, este Tratado y ser tenida como parte 
en ^1, firmundo un ejemplar del mismo, y 
deposit ^ndolo ante el Gobiorno de los 
Estados Unidos, el cual hard saber este 
hecho d las otras partes contratautes. 

En f6 de lo cual, los infrascritos Pleni- 
potenciarios ban puesto sus finnas y 
sellos. 

Hecho en la ciudad de Washington, en 
ejemplares en ingl6s, cspafiol y por- 
tugnds & los dias del mesxie de mil 
ochocientos noventa. 



a— BECOMMENDATION TO EUBOFEAIT 

P0WEB8. 

The International Jmerican Conference 
re^olres : That this Conference, having 
recommended arbitration for the settle- 
ment of disputes among the Republics 
of America, begs leave to express the 
wish that controversies between them and 
the nations of Europe may be settled in 
the same friendly manner. 

It is farther recommended that the gov- 
ernment of each nation herein represented 
commnnicate this wish to all friendly 
f»ofr«n. 



n.— BECOMENDACIOK SOBBE ABBITRAJE 
GOK POTENCIAS EIJBOPEAS. 

La Confertncia Internadonal Americana 
reauelve : Qr'e habieudoreconiendadoesta 
Conferencia el arbitrage para la decisi<5n 
de las disprtas entre las Repdblicas de 
America, se porniite expresar el deseo de 
quo las conf roversias entre ellas y las na- 
cioiies de Europa sean decididas por el 
mismo nuiinToso ntedio. 

La Conferencia recomienda aderaas que 
los respectivos gobiernos de las naciones 
en el la representadas comuniquen e8l» 
Yoto 6 todas laa poteuoVvA msl\%%^ 
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HL— THE BIGHT OF OONQUEST. 

Whereas the International American 
Conference feels that it would fall short 
of the most exalted conception of its mis- 
sion were it to abstain m>m embodying 
its pacific and fraternal sentiments in 
declarations tending to promote national 
stability and guaranty Jast international 
relations among the nations of the con- 
tinent : Be it therefore 

Besolved, That it earnestly recommends 
to the Governments therein represented 
the adoption of the following declara- 
tions : 

First. That the principle of conquest 
shall not, daring the continuance of the 
Treaty of Arbitration, be recognized as 
admissible nnder American public law. 

Second. That all cessions of territory 
made during the continuance of the 
Treaty of Arbitration shall be void, if 
made under threatb of war or the presence 
of an armed force. 

Third. Any nation from which such 
cessions shall be exacted may demand 
that the validity of the cessions so made 
shall he submitted to arbitration. 

Fourth. Any renunciation of the right 
to arbitration made under the conditions 
named in the second seotion shall be null 
and void. 



HL— DXBEGHO DE OOKQT7I8TA. 

Considerando : Que la Conferencia In- 
ternacional Americana no lien aria la 
parte mas elevada de sn misidn si se 
abstuviera de consagrar sns aspiraciones 
paclficas y fratemalespor medio dedecla- 
raciones que oonsolideh loe vlncnlos na- 
cionales y afianzen las relaciones inter- 
nacionales de todos los Estados del Con- 
tinente. 

Resuelve: Encarecer & los Gobiemoe 
representados en ella, la adopci6a de las 
signientes declaraciones : 

Primera. El principio de conqnista 
queda eliminado del Derecho publico 
americano, durante el tiempo qne est^ en 
vigor el Tratado de arbitrage. 

Segunda. Las cesiones de territorios 
que se hicieren durante el tiempo que 
snbsista el tratado de arbitrage ser^n 
nulas, si se hubieren verificado baio la 
amenaza de la gnerra, 6 la presidn de la 
fnerza armada. 

Tercera. La naciOn qne hubiere hecho 
tales cesiones tendrtf derecho para exigir 
que se decida por arbitramento aceroa de 
la validez de ellas. 

Quarta. La renuncia del derecho de 
recurrir al arbitrage, hecha en las condi- 
ciones del artfculo segundOi carecerl^ de 
valor y eficacia. 



RECIPROCITY TREATIES WITH LATIN AMERICA. 



MESSAGE 



OF THK 



President of the United States 



AND 



LETTER OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE 



SUBMITTING THE 



RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 

AMERICAN CONFERENCE. 



618T Ck>NGRBSS, I SENATE. i Ex. Doc. 

Ist Session. I \ No. 158. 



MESSAGE 

FBOM THX 



PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 



TRANSBflTTINO 



A letter of the Secretary of State relative to proposed reciprocal commercial 
treaties between the United States and the other American Republics. 



Junk 19, 1890. — ^Laid upon the table and ordered to be printed. 



To the Senate and House of Representatives : 

I transmit herewith, for yonr informatioD, a letter from the Secretary 
of State, inclosing a report of the International American Conference, 
which recommends that reciprocal commercial treaties be entered into 
between the United States and the several other Republics of this hemi- 
sphere. 

It has been so often and so persistently stated that our tariff laws 
offered an insurmountable barrier to a large exchange of products with 
the Latin American nations, that I deem it proper to call especial atten- 
tion to the fact that more than 87 per cent, of the products of those 
nations sent to our ports are now admitted free. If sugar is placed 
upon the free list, practically every important article exported from 
those States will be given untaxed access to our markets, except wool. 
The real difficulty in the way of negotiating profitable reciprocity trea- 
ties is, that we have given freely so much that would have had value in 
the mutual concessions which such treaties imply. I can not doubt, 
however, that the present advantages which the products of these near 
and friendly States enjoy in our markets — though they are not by law 
exclusive— will, with other considerations, favorably dispose them to 
adopt such measures, by treaty or otherwise, as will tend to equalize 
and greatly enlarge our mutual exchanges. 

It will cerUiinly be time enough for us to consider whether we must 
cheapen the cost of production by cheapening labor, in order to gain 
access to the South American markets, when we have fairly tried the 
effect of established and reliable steam communication, and of conven- 
ient methods of money exchanges. There can be no doubt, I think, that 
with these facilities well estab.ished, and with a rebate of duties upon 
imx>orted raw materials nsed in the manufacture of goods for export, 
our merchants will be able to compete in the ports of the Latin Ameri- 
can nations with those of any other country. 

If after the Congress shall have acted upon pending tariff legislation 
it shall appear that, under the general treaty-making power, or under 
any special powers given by law, our trade with the States represented 
in the Conference can be enlarged upon a basis of mutnal advantage, it 
will be promptly done. 

BBNJ. HJlBBISO^. 

^ZBCUTiYis Mansion^ June 19^ 1880« 



• % 
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RECIPROCITY TREATIES WITH THE LATIN AMERICAN 

STATES. 



letter from the secretary of 8tatb. 

Department of State, 
Washingtonj June 19, 1890. 
To the President : 

I beg leave to sabmit herewith the report upon ^^Onstoms Union* 
adopted by the International American Oonferenoe. 

The act of Congress, approved May 24, 1888, aathorizing the Presi- 
dent to invite delegates to this Oonference, named as one of the topics 
to be considered, '^Measures toward the formation of an American eas- 
terns anion, under which the trade of the American nations shall so 
far as possible and profitable be promoted." 

The committee of the Oonference to which this topic was referred in- 
terpreted the term ^^castoms anion" to mean an association or agree- 
ment among the several American nations for a firee interchange of 
domestic products, a common and nnifonn system of tariff laws and 
an equitable division of the customs dues collected under them. 

Such a proposition was at once pronounced impracticable. Its 
adoption would require a complete revision of the tariff laws of all the 
eighteen nations, and most if not all our sister republics are largely, 
if not entirely, dependent upon the collection of customs daes for the 
revenue to sustain their Oovemments. But the Conference declared 
that partial reciprocity between the American Republics was not only 
practicable, but must necessarily increase the trade and the develop- 
ment of the material resources of the countries adopting that system, 
and it would in all probability bring about as favorable results as those 
obtained by free trade among the different States of this Union." 

The Conference recommended, therefore, that the several (Jovern- 
meuts represented negotiate reciprocity treaties <<upon such a basis as 
would be acceptable in each case, taking into consideration the special 
situations, conditions, and interests of each country, and with a view 
to promote their common welfare." 

The Delegates from Chili and the Argentine Republic did not concar 
in these recommendations, for the reason that the attitude of our Qdq- 
gress at that time was not such as to encourage them to expect 
favorable responses from the United States in return for concessions 
which their Government might offer. They had come here with an 
expectation that our Government and people desired to make what- 
ever concessions were necessary and possible to increase the ti^e be- 
tween the United States and the two countries named. The President 
of the Argentine Bepublic, in communicating to his congress the 
appointment of Delegates to the International Conference, said : 

The Argentine Republic feels the liveliest interest in the sabjeot, and hopes that 
its commercial relations with the United States may find some practical solution of 
the question of the interchange of products between the two countries, considering 
that this is the most efficacious way of strengthening the ties which bind this ooontiy 
with that grand Republic whose institutions serve us as a model. 

It was, therefore, unfortunate that the Argentine Relegates, shortly 
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after their arrival in WasbingtoD, in search of reciprocal trade, shonld 
have read in the daily press that propositions were x)ending in our 
Gongress to impose a heavy duty upon Argentine hides, which for many 
years had been opon the free list, and 'to increase the dnty on Argen- 
tine wool. Since the adoption of the recommendations of the Ooufer^ 
ence, which I herewith inclose, hides have been restored to the free 
list, bnt the duty apon cari)et wool remains, and, as the Argentine 
delegates declared, represents the only coucessiop we have to offer them 
in exchange for the removal of duties upon our peculiar products. 

Only those who have given the subject careful study realize the mag 
nitude of the commerce of these sister nations. In 1888 the combing 
imports of Chili and the Argentine Eepublic reached the enormous sum 
of $233,127,698. The statistics of Chilian commerce for 1889 have not 
yet been received, but the imports of the Argentine Bepublio for that 
year were (143,000,000. These imports consisted, in the greater part, 
of articles that could have been furnished by the manufacturers of the 
United States ; yet, in 1888, of the total of $233,000,000 imports, we 
contributed but $13,000,000, while England contributed $90,000,000; 
Germany, $43,000,000; and France, 34,000,000. 

With our extraordinary increase in population, and the even more ( 
extraordinary increase in material wealth, our progress in trade with \ 
South America has been strangely hindered and limited. 

In 1868, our total exports to all the world were $376,737,000, of which \ 
$53,197,000 went to Spanish America — 14 per cent. 

In 1888, our exports to all the world were $742,368,000 (an increase 
of 100 per cent), while but $69,273,000 went to Spanish America, little 
more than 9 per cent. ; and the greatest gain, (nine millions) has been 
noticed during the last two years. 

It was the unanimous judgment of the delegates that our exports to 
these countries and to the other republics could be increased to a great 
degree by the negotiation of such treaties as are recommended by the 
Conference. The practical, ever y day experience of our merchants en- 
gaged in the trade, demonstrates leyond a question that in all classes 
of merchandise which we have long and successfully produced for ex- 
port, they are able to compete with their European rivals in quality 
and in price; and the reiterated statement that our Latin American ^ 
neighbors do not buy of us because we do not buy of them, or because 
we tax their products, has been annually contradicted by the statistics 
of our commerce for a quarter of a century. 

The lack of means lor reaching their markets has been the chief^i^ ^ 
obstacle in the way of increased exports. The carrying tra<le has been 
controlled by European merchants who have forbidden an exchange 
of commodities. The merchandise we sell in South America is carried 
there in American ships, or foreign ships chartered by American com- 
mission houses. The merchandise we buy in South America is brought 
to OB in European vessels that never take return cargoes, but sail for v/ 
Liverpool, Havre, Bremen, or Hamburg with wheat, corn and cotton. 
There they load again with manufactured goods for the South Amer- 
ican markets, and continue their triangular voyages, paying for the 
food they are compelled to buy of us with the proceeds of the sale of ^ 
their manufactures in markets that we could, would supply, if we con- 
trolled the carrying trade. 

France taxes imports as we do, and in 1880 her merchants suffered, 
MB ours do now, from the lack of transportation facilities with the Ar- ^ 
gentine Republic. Under liberal encouragement from the Government, 
and regular steamship lines were established between Havre aud 
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^ Baeno8 Ayres, and, as a direct and natural result, her exports increased 
from $8,292,872 in 1880, to $22,996,000 in 1888. 

The experience of Germany tarnishes an even more striking example. 
In 1880 the exports from Germany to the Argentine Bepablic were only 
$2,305,152. In 1888 they were $13,310,000. " This result," writes Mr. 
Baker, our most useful and intelligent consul at Buenos Ayres, ^Ms 
duo, first to the establishment of quick and regular steam communica- 
tion between the two countries ) second, to the establishment of branch 
houses by German merchants and manufacturers; and third, to the 
opening of a German-Argentine bank to facilitate exchange." 

There is no direct steam-ship communication whatever between the 
United States and the Argentine Republic; and there are no direct 
banking facilities. The International American Conference ha« ear- 
nestly recommended the establishment of both ; but reciprocal ex- 
changes of tariff concessions will be equally effective in stimulating 
commerce, and in in(Teasing the export of the products of which we 
have the largest surplus, not only to the progressive Kepublic named, 
but to all the other American nations. 

The Conference believed that while great profit would come to all 
the countries if reciprocity treaties should be adopted, the United 
States would be by far the greatest gainer. Nearly all the articles we 
export to our neighbors are subjected to heavy customs taxes; so 
heavy, in many cases, as to proliibit their consumption by the masses 
of the people. On the other hand, more than 87 per cent, of our im- 
ports from Latin America are admitted free, leaving but 12 per cent, 
upon which duties may still be removed. But, mindful of the fact that 
the United States has, trom time to time, removed the duties from 
coffee, cocoa, iudia rubber, hides, cinchona bark, dye and cabinet 
woods, and other Latin America products, our Government may con- 
fidently ask the concessions su^j^gested. 

The increased exports would be drawn alike from our farms, our 
factories, and our forests. Xone of the Latin American countries 
ju'oduce building lumber; the most of them are dependent upon 
foreign markets for their breadstuffs and provisions, and in few ia 
there any opportunity or inclination for mechanical industry. 

The efiVct of such reciprocity would be felt in every portion of the 
land. Not long ago the Brazilian Mail Steam-ship Company took the 
trouble to trace to its origin every artich* that composed the cargo car- 
ried by one of its steamers to Jiio de Janeiro, and the investigation 
disclosed the I'act that thirty six States and Territories contributed to 
the total, as follows: 



New York $74,546.00 

Vetmont iH;.00 

Dclawaro *20,90H.U0 

lliiuois .•.. ll),:5:U.47 

New Jerecy 17,054.40 

PenDBylvaiii » 4i{, 0r>5, 00 

11.-74.00 

ll,:5;{*-». 00 

y.oiw.oo 

7, r.M). 00 

r»."j:.o. 00 

o,o:i,\ 00 

5,773.00 

5,01hi. 00 

4,0,>0.00 



CoDnecticut 

KaDsaa 

IndiaDa 

MasHacbusettH. .. 

Ohio 

New Hampsbirc 

Missouri 

Georgia 

Rhode Island — 

Michigan 

Virpnia 

Maine 

Minnesota 



North Carolina , 

Maryland 

MisHJHsippi . 

Louisiana 

Wyoming 

Oregon , 

Tt'nnt'>hsee 

Iowa 

South Carolina 

Kentucky*. 

VVinconsin 

Califitrnia 

Dakota 

Texas 

Nebraska , 



;i,7;W.C0 Alabama 



3, 704. 50 
2, 765. 00 
2,0C8.00 



Florida 



2, (547. 00 

2, 359. 00 

2, 05a 00 

2,111.00 

1,800.00 

1,183.00 

1,150.00 

b07.00 

5ri7.00 

781.00 

576.00 

239.00 

220.00 

162.00 

125.00 

56.00 

40.00 

$301, 417. 41 
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The 12 per cent of oor imports from Latin America npon which y 
daties are sdll asaeeaed consists only of raw sagar, and the coarae 
grades of wool nsed in the mannfactore of carpets. 

The sugar growing nations comprise fonr-fiRhs, or 40,000«000, of 
Latin America; bnt with geographical conditions against them, their 
free labor can not snccessfhlly compete with the cM>lie labor of the 
European colonies. A slight discrimination in their &vor woahl 
gr»fttly stimulate their agiicnltnral interests, enlarge Uieir purchasing 
power, and tend to promote friendly sentiments and intercourse. 

The wool-growing nitons are Chili, Umguay, and the Argentine ^ 
Bepublic, and from them our manu&cturers of caipets receive a great 
portion of their supply. It was most strongly urged by the Delegates 
who had carefully studied this subject^ that the free admission of coarse 
wools from these countries could not prove injurious to the wool-grow- 
ers of the United States, because the greater profit derived by them 
from the higher grades discourages, if it does not actually prohibit, their 
production. On the contrary, they maintained that the free importa- 
tion of the coarse wool would result in a large reduction in the cost of 
the cheaper grades of carpets, and enable the manufacturers of the 
United States to secure an enormoos export trade in these fabrics. It 
was also suggested that the use of the coarse wools for the purpose 
of adulteration in the manufkctnre of clothing might be prevented by 
requiring that imports withdrawn for the maunfacturer of carpets 
should be so designated to exempt them from customs dues, and the 
existing duty retained upon those used for other purposes. 

The wool-growers of the Argentine Bepublic protest against what 
they consider a serious discrimination against their product in the tariff ^ 
laws of the United States, which impose a duty npon the gross weight ^ 
instead of the value of the article. The Argentine wools are much 
heavier in grease and dirt than those from Australia and New Zealand, 
which is said to be due to unavoidable climatic conditions, and sell at 
a lower price. Bnt the imports from the three countries are subject to 
the same duty. This fact was very stroDgly urged, to the end that at 
least equal advantages should be given to the products of a friendly 
country with which we are endeavoring to build up a trade. 

Excepting raw cotton, our four largest exports during the last fiscal 
year were breadstuffs, provisions, refined ])etroleum, and lumber. 

The following statement shows the total exports of each of said arti- 
cles in 1889, and the proportion exported to Latin America : 



Piorisioiit ........ 

Beflned petroleatn. 
Wo(»d MBd lamber . 



ToUl exports. 



$128,878,423 

104, 122, 328 

44, 830, 424 

20, 907, 101 



Exported 

to Lfttin 

America. 



95,123,628 
2.507,875 
2,848,149 
5,089,880 



These figures should be closely studied. It would be di£Scult to un- 
derstand, but for the explanations given in the Conference, why. out of 
the three hundred millions of staples exported from this country, only 
fifteen millions should be consumed in all Latin America with its pop- 
ulation of fifty millions of people, when the United States is the on^ 
source of supply for these articles, which are regarded by us as the 
necessities of life. 

2 
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. The foreign delegates all agreed that this proportion could be in- 
V creased many fold by extending to their people the ability to purchase; 
and the ability to purchase rests, in their opinion, upon reciprocal con- 
cessions. 

Attached hereto is a statement showing the duties charged by the 
South American countries of the largest coidmerce upon the articles 
which they import chiefly from the United States; and also a statement 
showing the meager amounts of our peculiar exportable products 
shipped to the several Latin-American States. By a comparison of 
these statements the effect of the removal of the duties upon these 
articles by the countries of Latin America will at once be apparent. 

Fifteen of the seventeen Republics with which we have been in con- 
ference have indicated, by the votes of their representatives in the In- 
ternational American Conference, and by other methods which it is not 
necessary to deflne^heir desire to enter upon reciprocal commercial 
relations with the United States; the remaining two express equal 
willingness, could they be assured that their advances would be favora- 
bly considered. 

To escape the delay and uncertainty of treaties it has be^n suggested 
that a practicable and prompt mode of testing the question was to sub- 
mit an amendment to the pending tariff bill, authorizing the President 
to declare the ports of the United States free to all the products of any 
nation of the American hemisphere upon which no export duties are 
imposed, whenever and so long as such nation shall admit to its ports 
free of all national, provincial, (state), municipal, and other taxes, our 
flour, corn meal, and other breadstuffs, preserved meats, fish, vege- 
tables and fruits, cottonseed oil, rice and other provisions, includini: 
"^ all articles of food, lumber, furniture and other articles of wood, agri- 
cultural implements and machinery, mining and mechanical machinery, 
structural steel and iron, steel rails, locomotives, railway cars and sup- 
plies, street cars, and refined petroleum. I mention these particular 
articles because they have been most frequently referred to as those 
with which a valuable exchange could be readily effected. The list 
could no doubt be profitably enlarged by a careful investigation of the 
needs and advantages of both tbe home and foreign markets. 

The opinion was general among the foreign delegates that the legis- 
lation herein referred to woald lead to the opening of new and profitable 
markets for the products of which we have so large a surplus, and thus 
invigorate every branch of agricultural and mechanical industry. Of 
course the exchanges involved in these propositions would be rendered 
impossible if Congress, in its wisdom, should repeal the duty on sugar 
by direct legislation, instead of allowing the same object to be attained 
by the reciprocal arrangement suggested. 

Bespectfully submitt^ 

James G. Blainb. 
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Appendix A. 

EXPORTS TO LATIN AMJblRICA. 

StmUmm i $h<hting ih€ amount of ItreadsivffSj provinans^ refined petroleum, and lumber 
exported to the Latin Ameriean States during the fiscal year ending June 30, lb69; also 
tkepopulaUon of eaeh of said States, 

BRKAD8TUFF8. 

In 1889 our Bhipment of breadstafb to Latin America were as follows : 



Central America .. . 
CoknDbia...... ..••• 

Venesaala 

BnsU 

Uragnay 

Beoador 

BofirU 

Chill 

I 
ToUl 



Population. 



12. 
2, 
8. 
2. 

14. 



3, 
1. 
2. 



000.000 
800,000 
900,000 
200,000 
000,000 
600,000 
000, oco 
900.000 
200,000 
600,000 
250.000 
600.000 



46,050,000 



ExporU. 



None. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



1345,048 

821, 318 

821.818 

668.768 

2, 812, 281 

2,038 



46,284 



8,186,528 



PROVISIONS. 

Oar exports of provisions during the same year were as follows : 



Mexico 

Central America .. . 

Colombia 

Vaieznela 

BrasU 

VrngoMj 

Benidor 

AnmatiDe Bepnblic 

BolfTla 

ChiU 

ParagoAy 

Total 



Population. 



12,000,000 
2,800.000 
3,900,000 
2,200.000 

14. 000. 000 
600. OUO 
1. 000. 000 
3,000,000 
1, 2tO. 000 
2, 500, 000 
250.000 
2,600.000 



46,950,000 



Exporte. 



None. 

None. 
Do. 
Do. 



8300. 425 
265,873 
607. 474 
554, 6&3 
438. 395 
42.000 

49.431 



114,878 



2, 507, 875 



ItEFINKD PETROLEUM. 



Oar shipments of refined petroleum were as follows 



Central Amerloa — 

Colombia 

Yenesnela 

Bresfl 

Umgvay 

lenador 

Argentine Bepablio 

BoIiTia 

Chili 

B 
F 

Totel 



Pepolatiea. 


Bxporte. 


12,000.000 


$175, 537 


2,800.000 


None reported. 


3,900,000 


Do. 


2,209,000 


88,926 


14, 000, 000 


832,367 


600.000 


241,276 


1.000.000 


None. 


3,900,000 


428,654 


1. 200, 000 


None. 


2,500,000 


183,388 


250,000 


None. 


2,600,000 


Do. 


48,060,000 


2,048,148 
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Statement shinoing the amount of breadttuffs, etc., exported to the Latin Amerioan Statei, 

etc. — Continaed. 



WOOD AXD LUMBER. 

Our exports of wood and the manufactures thereof, including furniture, were 
foUowB : 



Mexico 

C«ntr»l America.... 

ColombU 

Venezuela 

BnsU 

Urngsay 

JBcoador 

Anrentiiie Bepabllo 

BoltTia 

ChUI 

Paragmay 

Peru , 

Total 



Population. 



12,000,000 
2,800,000 
3,900,u00 
2,200,000 

14, OtiO. 000 
600,000 
1,000,000 
3,900,000 
1,200,000 
2,500,000 
250.000 
2,600,000 



46. 950. 000 



Expoita. 



$1,280,126 
205^160 
457. 519 
72,765 
884,405 
412,754 
None. 

1.839,012 
None. 

279,495 
None. 

108,560 



6,039.886 
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SOUTH AMEBICAN TABIFP. 

The following statement shows the duties charged by several countries of South 
America upon the principal articles imported from the United States. Duties are as- 
sessed upon the gross weight of the package, including the lumber of which it is 
made, and the waste often used to fill up. The duty on petroleum, for example, is 
charged per pound upon the whole, the can and the wooden frame that incloses the 
can. 

▲RGENTINB REPUBIJC. 

Law 1886. Tariff not a continuing law. Only runs the year for which enacted ; 
each Congress modifying its provisions. Tariff except for a few specified articles is 
ad valorem. 

Tariff for IS89.— Specified articles. 

Wheat percwt.. |0.80 

Starch do 3.50 

Crackers and biscuits do.... 4.50 

Flour and com meal do.... 2.00 

Kerosene per quart.. .05 

Furniture, preserved fruits, preserved vegetables, preserved meats per cent. 

ad valorem 45 

White pine and spruce lumber per cent, ad valorem.. 10 

Agricultural implements : 

Plows per cent, ad valorem.. 5 

Spades, handles, axes, hatchets, cutting knives, sickles do ... . 25 

Machines for adjusting wire fences ; lor making butter do.... 25 

Fanning-macbines do.... 5 

Com mills do.... 25 

Threshing-machines do.... 5 

Steam-engines do 6 

Mowers and reapers do.... 5 

Fish do.... 25 

Provisions* 

Beef, pork, bacon, lard, butter, cheese, etc do.... 25 

Hams Free 

NoTB. — Bv a supplemental law there is a duty of I per cent, additional to the ratea 
ivbove specified on all articles of importation. 
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BRAZIL. 

BTeadstQffs : 

Barley per cwt.. $4.00 

Biacnits : 

Ship biscnita do 20 

Other kindrt of r.rackers do 4. 00 

Com do 1.00 

Floor do 20 

Fish: 

Salted, dried, or pickleil do 40 

Praaenred, in whatever luaimor prepared do 5.70 

Kerosene do 1.10 

Pro viaioDS : 

Hams, prepared in any way do.... 4.70 

Canned, of any preparation, not medical do 5. 70 

Sausages do 9.50 

Lard do 2.30 

Batter do.... 6.60 

Cheese do 5.70 

Wood: 

Oak(stocVB) per motor.. $0.16 to $3.25 

Pine (stocks) or other woody not clasaificd do 08 to 1.68 

Planks or logs of oak, teak, or pine per cubic meter . . .67 

Staves ..per pound.. .04 

Chairs each.. .12 to 3.36 

Beds do.... 3.:i6 to 12.60 

Bureaux do.... 2.10 to r-^.60 

Washstands — u do 75 to 8.40 

Tables *. do.... L68 to 15.12 

Sofas do 63 to 8.40 

CHILI. 



Afnicnltnnd implemeato : 

Machinery, groM 

Plowt, groes 

8psd«s, thoTek, groM 

Forks: 

TbTM-teeth 

Four-teeth 

Flve-teeUi 

8ix-teeUi 

Biseaits: 

Ship 

Cabin 

Fish. Urge, dried, unoked, or salted, gross 

Salmon t 

Dried, snoked, or salted, gross 

Tinned, gross 

Small flsh: 

Dried, smoked, or salted, net 

Tinned, net 

Fruits, presf^rres, gross 

Naptha, paraffloe, petroleam, and kerosene 

ProTisions, salted oeef or pork, gross 

Lard: 

In tins, gross 

In kegs, gross 

Cheese , 

Voiietables: 

Dried, gr^iss 

In water, rinegar. or sauce (bottled), groAA . 

In water, Tinoiear, or vance (barreled), gratui 

Wood, ftuaitnre on raloation 




$10.00 per cwt.. 

fO.fiO per cwt 

$20.00 per cwt.. 



$7.00 per dosen .. 
$8.00 per dozen . . . 
$12.00 per dozen .. 
$16.00 per docen .. 



$6.50 per owt. 
$8.70 per cwt. 
$6.00 per owt. 



$8.50 per owt.. 
$l2.6(rperowt. 



$8.60 per owt.. 
$11.00 per owt. 
$16.00 per owt. 
$4.00 per cwt.. 
$6.00 per cwt.. 



$15 00 per cwt... 
$11.00 plTCWt... 

$20.00 per cwt... 

$16.00 per owt... 
$10.00 per cwt.... 
$5.00 per cwt 



Adva- 
lorem. 



Percent. 
15 
15 
15 

16 
16 
16 
15 

86 

36 
86 

36 
36 

35 
85 
85 
25 
25 



25 
26 
85 

25 
25 
35 



NOTB. — In addition to the percentage specified in the tariff there is a surcharge of 
40 par o«nt. on ail goods. 
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COLOMBIA. 

[Grosa weight] Pv «wt. 

Floor, com meal, and other breadstofb 12.30 

Pot&toea, oDions, com, rice, and beana 50 

Codfish, meat in pickle 2.30 

Proaerved meata 10.00 

Petroleam 4.50 

Lumber 50 

Beds, large tables for dining 2.50 

Other furniture 16.00 

Iron or steel wire for fences 1.50 

Machinery exceeding a ton in weight 50 

under a ton in weight 2.50 

Agricultural machines 1.60 

NOTX. — An additional duty of 25 per cent, is charged (under decree G93 of 1885). 

VENKZUELA. 

(Gross weight] Per cwl 

Breadstuffs: 

Bran, barley (in husls), com, oats, rice (in grain), rye (in grain), wheat 

(in ^rain) $0.87 

Beans, rice (i^oand), potatoes 2.21 

Barley, coin starch 6.63 

Crackers, sweet 6.64 

plain 2.21 

Wheat flour 2.21 

Potatoes, com and rye flours 6.63 

Fruits : 

Fresh apples, pears, and grapes 87 

Dried, or in liquor or in sirup 6.63 

Fish (salt or smoked) 2.21 

Steel wire 6.63 

Iron wire (galvanized) unmanufactured 87 

Beer 2.21 

Kerosene 2.21 

Provisions : 

Hams, tongues 2.21 

Lard and butter 2.21 

Cheese 6.63 

Vegetables, preserved 6. 63 

Wood mauutactnres: 

Common, such as boards, beauiH«and scantling of pine, oak, etc., for saw- 
ing into boards 87 

Sawed, planed, or joined, fine, for musical iustriinimtsand cabinet work, 
veneers, barrels, pipes, or bogt>beads, set uj) or iu part, staves, blinds, 

for doors and windows 2.21 

Manufactured (not speci6ed) billiard aud bagal<?llo tables with accessories, 
boxes, chairs, piano stools, car]»enters' chests, planes, saddle-trees, 

furniture (common) of wood, cane, or straw 6. 63 

Sashes, molding, trunks 11.05 

Furniture, upholstered or of fine woods 11.05 



Appendix C. 
beport on customs union. 

(As adopted by the Conference. ) 

The Committee on Customs Union has made a careful study of the questions sub- 
mitted to its consideration by the International Anicricau Coiilereuce, iu reference 
to forming a customs union among the several nations of this contiuent. 

It is generally understood by customs union the establishing among s( veral na- 
tions of a singly customs territory, to wit, that the nations foruiiug the union sliail 
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collect import duties on foreign goods, under Bubetantially the feaoie tariff laws; 
diride the proceeds thereof in a ffiTcn proportion, and mutuaUy receive, free of duty, 
tlieiT lespeotiye natural or manufactured products. 

The acceptance of ^is plan would demand, as a preyious requirement, a change in 
tbe ftuidamental laws of the countries accepting the union. Even after they were 
ready to make such changes, a great many other difficulties, almost insurmountable, 
woold haye to be oyeroome ; as, for instance, fixing the representation of each nation 
at the international assembly empowered to frame a common tariff and amend it in 
the future. Tlie territorial extent, the populations, and the national wealth differ 
so much among the American Bepublics that if these conditions should be taken as 
the basis of representation at said assembly, the small States would not have suf- 
fleient protection for their interests , and, if all the nations were admitted as sovereign 
on an equal footing, the large ones would be insufficiently protected. It might be 
necessary, to obyiatethis difficulty, to create two bodies, one representiug the popu- 
Js^on and the other the States, in the manner in which a like problem was solyed in 
the Constitution of the United States of America. But this step would, io the opinion 
of the committee, require a partial sacrifice of the national sovereignty of the Amer- 
ican nations, aod more radical changes in their respective constitutions than in their 
Judnient they are willing to accept. 

If by customs union is meant the free-trade between the American nations of all 
their natural or manufactured products, which is, properly speaking, unrestricted 
reciprocitsr, the committee believes it is in principle acceptable, because all measures 
looking to'the freedom of commerce must necessarily increase the trade and the de- 
yelonment of the material resources of the countries accepting that system, and it 
would in all probability bring about as favorable results as those obtaiDed by free- 
trade among the different States of this Union. 

But while the committee believes that such a union is at present impracticable as 
ft continental system, among other reasons because the import duties levied on for- 
eign trade constitute the main sources of revenue of all the American nations, and 
■och of them as are not manufacturing countries would thus lose more or less of such 
revenue, on which they depend in a great measure to defray their national expenses: 
while the manufacturing countries, such as the United States of America, would 
have to abandon, at least partially, the protective policy which they have adopted 
to more or less extent, and they do not seem yet prepared to change that system. 
BeeideSf a reciprocity treaty mutually advantageous l^tween two contignons coun- 
tries might prove onerous if extended to all as a continental compact, especially as 
the products of many of the American Republics are similar. Therefore, while these 
obstacles are in the way, it seems premature to propose free trade among the nations 
of this hemisphere. 

But although it is not easy, in the opinion of the committee, to reach at once unre- 
stricted reciprocity, that end might be obtained gradually and partially. The first 
ftnd most efficient step in that direction is the negotiation of partial reciprocitv 
treaties among the American nations, whereby each may agree to remove or diminisn 
their respective impoi^ duties on some of the natural or manufactured products of 
one or more of the other nations in exchange for similar and equivalent advantages, 
as, if the mutual concessions were not equivalent, the treaties would soon become 
odious, and could not last but for a limited time, and would discredit the system. If 
after this has been tried for some reasonable time a good result should follow, as it is 
to be expected, the number of asticles on the free list might be enlarged in each case, 
frtmi time to time, until they attain, through the development of the natural elements 
of wealth, other sources of revenue or an increase of the existing ones, which would 
allow the contracting nations to reach unrestricted reciprocity or a free trade among 
aome or all the American nations. 

RXCOmaENDATIOlf OF THX OONVBRBNGB. 

Therefore the committee proposes : 

To reoommend to such of the €k>vemments represented in the Conference as may 
be interested in the concluding of partial reciprocity, commercial treaties, to nego- 
ciate such treaties with one or more of the American countries as it may be in their 
intereet to make them, under such a basis as may be acceptable in each case, taking 
into consideration the special situation, conditions, and interests of each country, 
and with a view to promote their common welfare. 
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to be printed. 



To the Senate and House of Representatives : 

I transmit herewith a report of the iDteraational American Confer- 
ence, recently in session at this Capital, recommending a survey of a 
route for an intercontinental line of railroad to connect the systems of 
North America with those of the Southern Continent, and to be con- 
ducted under the direction of a board of commissioners representing 
the several American Republics. 

Public attention has chiefly been attracted to the subject of improved 
water communication between the ports of the United States and those 
of Central and South America. The creation of new and improved 
8team-8hip lines undoubtedly furnishes the readiest means of develop- 
ing an increased trade with the Latin- American nations. But it should 
not be forgotten that it is possible to travel by land from Washington 
to the southernmost capital of South America, and that the opening of 
railroad communication with these friendly States will give to them 
and to us facilities for intercourse and the exchanges of trade that are 
of special value. The work contemplated is vast, but entirely practi- 
cable. It will be interesting to all and perhaps surprising to most of 
110 to notice how much has already been done in the way of railroad 
construction in Mexico and South America that can be utilized as part 
of an intercontinental line. I do not hesitate to recommend that Con- 
gress make the very moderate appropriation for surveys suggested by 
the Conference, and authorize the appointment of commissioners and 
the detail of engineer officers to direct and conduct the necessary pre- 
liminary surveys. 

Benj. Harbison. 

EXEOUTITE MaNSIOIT, 3 

Mat ^9. ^^90. 
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PBOPOSBD INTBBCONTINENTAL RAILWAY. 

Letter from the Secretary of State, 

Department op State, 

Washington^ May 12, 1890. 

To the President : 

I have the honor to submit herewith a plan for a preliminary sarvey 
for a railway line to connect the great commercial cities of the Ameri- 
can hemisphere. No more important recommendation has come firom 
the International American Conference, and I earnestly commend it to 
your attention, with fall confidence that prompt action will be taken by 
Congress to enable this Government to participate in the promotion of 
the enterprise. The resolutions of the Conference are accompanied by 
special reports concerning the transportation facilities that already ex- 
ist in the several American Bepublics. These reports comprise all the 
information that could be gathered upon this important subject, and 
will be found both interesting and authentic. 

Under the' generous and progressive policy of President Diaz the 
railways of Mexico have been extended southward as well as north- 
ward and toward the two oceans. The development of the Argentine 
system has been equally rapid. Lines of track now reach from Buenos 
Ayres to the northern cities of that Eepublic, and nearly to the Bolivian 
boundary. Chili has a profitable system of railroads from the mount- 
ains to tbe Pacific Ocean, and the completion of the tunnel that is now 
being pierced through the Cordilleras will bring Valparaiso within two 
days' travel of Buenos Ayres. In the other Eepublics similar enter-- 
prise has been shown. Each has its local lines of railway, and to con- 
nect them all and furnish the people of the Southern Continent the 
means of convenient and comfortable intercourse with their neighbors 
north of the Isthmus is an undertaking worthy the encouragement 
and co-o])eratiou of this Government. In no other way could the Gov- 
ernment and tbe people of the United States contribute so much to the 
development and prosperity of our sister Republic and at the same 
time to the expansion of our commerce. 

A very important feature of the report, to which I especially direct 
your attention, will be found in the international declaration that the 
line of the proposed railway shall be forever neutral territory j that the 
material necessary for the construction and operation of the road shall 
be admitted free of customs dues, and that its property and revenues 
shall be always exempt from all forms of taxation. This guaranty, 
having all tbe force of a treaty, will stimulate private and public confi- 
dence, and thus lead to the investment of capital that might otherwise 
be reluctant and distrustful. 

It is proposed that a survey to ascertain the best and most economi- 
cal routes be made under the direction of an international commission, 
and that the expense be shared by the several nations of the hemi- 
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sphere in proportion to their respective populations. The share of the 
CTnited States is estimated to be $65^000, and I would respectfolly sug- 
gest the propriety of securing from Congress an appropriation for thaS 
purpose* Three commissioners will be required to represent the United 
States ui>on the international board, and authority should be asked 
for the detail of officers of the Army and Navy to serve as engineers in 
conducting the survey. 

The headquarters of the commission, by a vote of the International 
Ck>nference, will be located in Washington, and it is proposed to invite 
the commissioners to meet here on the 1st of October next, or as soon 
thereafter as may be practicable, for the purpose of organization and 
initiating the work of the survey. 

Respectfully submitted, 

James O. Blaine. 
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INTERNATIONAL AMERICAN CONFERENCE. 



)ET OP THE COMMITTEE ON RAILWAY COMMUNIOA- 

TION. 

International American Conference is of the opinion : 
rt. That a railroad connecting all or a majority of the nations 
leuted in this Conference will contribnte greatly to the develop- 
of cordial relations between said nations and the growth of their 
ial interests. 

md. That the best method of facilitating its execution is the ap- 
Qent of an international commission of engineers to ascertain the 
lie rentes, to determine their true length, to estimate the cost of 
and to compare their respective advantages, 
rd. That the said commission should consist of a body of engi- 
of whom each nation should appoint three, and which should 
authority to divide into subcommissions and appoint as many 
engineers and employes as may be considered necessary for the 
rapid execation of the work. 

rth. That each of the Oovemments accepting may api>ointy at its 
xpense, commissioners or engineers to serve as auxiliaries to the 
nmissions charged with the sectional surveys of the line. 
k. That the railroad, in so far as the common interests will per- 
iioold connect the principal cities lying in the vicinity of its route. 
A. That if the general direction of the line can not be altered 
it great inconvenience, for the purpose mentioned in the preced- 
tide, branch lines should be surveyed to connect those cities with 
Eun line. 

rf^th. That for the purpose of reducing the cost of the enterprise 
isting railways should be utilized as far as is practicable and com- 
6 with the route and conditions of the continental railroad. 
hth. That in case the results of the survey demonstrate the prac- 
lity and advisability of the railroad, proposals for the construe- 
ither of the whole line or of sections thereof should be solicited. 
ik. That the construction, management, and operation of the line 
1 be at the expense of the concessionaires, or of the persons to 
I they sublet the work or transfer tboir rights, with all due formal- 
the consent of the respective Govemmeut^ \>bviig tcc^X q\A»;\£l^^iI^ 
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T}nith. That all materials neoessary for the oonstraotion and opera- 
tion of the railroad should be exempt from import duties, subject to snob 
regulations as may be necessary to prevent the abuse of this privilege. 

Eleventh. That all personal and real property of the railroad employed 
in its construction and operation should be exempt from all taxation, 
either national, provincial (State), or municipal. 

Twelfth, That the execution of a work of such magnitude deserves to 
be further encouraged by subsidies, grants of land, or guaranties of a 
minimum of interest. 

Thirteenth. That the salaries of the commission, as well as the ex- 
pense incident to the preliminary and final surveys, should be assumed 
by all the nations accepting, in proportion to population according to 
the latest official census, or, in the absence of a census, by agreement 
between their several Governments. 

Fourteenth. That the railroad should be declared forever neutral for 
the purpose of securing freedom of traffic. 

Fifteenth. That the approval of the surveys, the terms of the pro- 
posals, the x)rotection of the concessionaires, the inspection of the work, 
the legislation affecting it, the neutrality of the road, and the free 
passage of merchandise in transit, should be (in the event contemplated 
by article eighth) the subject of special agreement between all the 
nations interested. 

Sixteenth. That as soon as the Grovernment of the United States shall 
receive notice of the acceptance of these recommendations by the other 
Governments, it siiall invite them to appoint the commission of engineers 
referred to in the second article, in order that it may meet in the city 
of Washintou, at the earliest possible date. 

Juan Francisco Vklardb. 
H. G. Davis. 

E. A. Mexia. 
Fernando Cruz. 
Jer6nimo Zelata. 
Jacinto Castellanos. 
Andrew Carnegie. 
Carlos Martinez Silva. 
Jos£ Andrade. 

J. M. P. CaamaSo. 

F. G. C. Zegarra. 
B. C. Varas. 
Manuel Quintan a. 

J. G. DO Amaral Yalenthl 
Jos:£ S. Decoud. 
H. Guzman. 



letter from the chairman of the committee. 

International Amebioan Gonfebenoe, 

Washingtonj April 18, 1890. 

To the honorable President of the International American Conference : 

Mr. President : As an addition to tbo report made by the Gommittee 
on Bailroads, I have the honor to transmit herewith to the table, for 
insertion as an appendix, the personal reports of the Delegations from 
Pern, Onatemala, Colombia, Costa Rica, IJmgnay, Paraguay, Brazil, 
Hondnras, Mexico, Bolivia, United States of America, Venezuela, Sal- 
vador, and Ecuador. 

The Delegations from Argentine and Nicaragua have offered to send 
in reports of their respective countries. Although deficient in some 
statistical data, the accompanying reports give a general idea of the 
present service of the railroads, the length of the lines in operation, 
those in course of construction and survey ; thus enabling one to appre- 
ciate the imi>ortance of the work realized up to date, aod that what is 
needed to place in practical effect the beautiful idea of a continental 
railroad that will bind all the nations represented in the Conference. 

I entertain the conviction that the day is not far distant when the 
great work of a continental railroad will become a fact, and that the 
recommendation made by the Conference will have contributed i>ower- 
fully towards its realization. 

I have no doubt that the measures for its survey and execution pro- 
posed by the Conference will receive the unanimous approval of all the 
Gtovemments of America. 

Saluting the President with such gratifying motives, and reiterating 
to him the assurance of my most high and distinguished consideration, 
lam 

Tour obedient servant, 

Juan Fbanoisoo Yelabde. 
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3,318, of whlob no belonged to tho natton*] OoTeinment, 348 to the pTCTliiri«] gor- 
erameut of Baenos Ayrae, and 1,104 were Id private hands. Thate u* bow 6,158 
kilometera in the Bepnbllo, of which 1,877 belong to the nAtloti, 1,104 to tlte pro- 
rinolal gOTannuenta, and 3,161 to prirBto companies; a gi^n of about 3,S34 kilo- 
ineteis in a little over Qre yean. 

&fr. Vilas, secretary of legation at Baenos Ayres, Id a report to 
Department of State, dated July 22, 1889. aays : 

I forward herewith certain Qgnres talcen from the report apon the n^witys of the 
Argentine Repoblio for the year 1888, prepared by Mr. Cortinet, nnder the diieetacm 
of the DatioQal railway board recently created. • • • 

Amonnt of raiiway capital in conntry in 1868, $290,746,347 ; giOM earnings, tS6,- 
S36,707 ; working expenses, 91&,52»,993 ; net earnings, $11^00,000. 

Net latningi of ArgtiMma railieagi /or 188S. 
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The following loans weromade: Argentine Great Woatern, f468,9d3.&l; Central 
EntreRiano, 916,»'41.43; OeateSanU Fecino, |59,HS8.6&; total loans, 1545,713.58. 
The rate of retoms npon capital is as follows : 
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The nnmberof passengers carried in 1888 was 9,681,333 ; tonnage of goods, 3,937,6.14. 

United States Consul Edward L, Baker, noder date of December 13, 
1889, furnishes the following on railways in the Argentine Bepablic : 

There continnes to be a great moventent thronghout the Argentine Republic in the 
constrortion of railways. 8o great are the namber of new concessions granted by the 
national Congress and by the different provincial legislatnres ^hat I Bnd it Impos- 
eiUle to name them all. Up to the meeting of the last Congress there were national 
eoDccesions for seventeen diCToreot lineD, of which thirteen eitjoy thegnaranlyof the 
Governcaeut. These gtiarantied lines represent a t«tal length of 7,961 kilometers 
(4,975 miles), and the aggregate length of the other lines 1,272 kilometers {795 
miles), making a total of 5,770 mUes. Among them are the following, vii : The 
Chaoo and Tartagal R^lway, the Beconqnista and Formosa (Cbaoo) Railway, the 
BahlaBlanoaandTUlaUaroedesBailway, the Sanjnan and Salts Railway, the Chnm- 
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bioha, Tinogasta and Andalgala Railway, the Goya and Monte Casecos Railway, the 
Resistencia and Metan Railway, the San Cristobal and Tnonman Railway, etc. A 
line from San J nan to Cabra Corral, in Salta, is being surveyed, as also one from 
Mendoza to San Rafael ; also the line from Cobos to Salta via Lagnnilla, and several 
others of less prominence. 

The following roads are in the course of construction, to wit, the extensions of the 
Northern Central, the road now being opened beyond Tucnman as far as Chiloas. 
The branches from Dean Fnrnes to Chilicito, and from Chnmbicha to Catamarca 
have the road-beds completed, and the track-laying has cornmenced. Beyond Chilcas 
towards Salta and Jujuy the work is still progressing, but there are many engineer- 
ing difficulties to overcome, and not much has yet been accomplished. The line from 
Baenos Ayres to Mercedes, which is a link of the Transardine Railway, is now com- 
pleted and opened to tiaffic, thus giving a through line from Buenos Ayres as far as 
Mendoza. Work continues to progress on the line from Mendoza towards Yalpar 
raise, Chili, some of the track having already been laid, and by the end of the year 
it is expected that the Uspallata Pass of the Andes will be reached. For the con- 
stmotion of the railway from Monte Caseros to Corrient^s and Posadas in the Misionea 
the necessary materials are now being received, and the work has commenced. The 
new line from Etosario via Sunchales to Tucnman is being rapidly pushed forward, 
and the rails are laid for 50 or 60 miles beyond Sunchales. 

The last session of the Argentine Congress, in response to the recommendations of 
the President, made a very firm stand against the granting of any more charters or ^ 
oonoessions with Gk)vemmeilt guaranties, and the fact that numerous applications 
were nuule for new lines without such guaranties shows that the condition of the ^ 
country is now ho promising that capital is ready to embark in such enterprises with- 
ont Government aid (December 18, 1889). 

Oonsal Baker's last report (December 22, 1889) says: 

Railways, however, are rapidly extending themselves in nearly every part of the 
Argentine Republic. There was never before known such a push to obtain conces- 
sions or charters for new lines as has been the case during the last year, the National 
GoTemment indiscriminately with the provincial governments being appealed to by 
the applicants. A year ago the (government expressed its determination to grant no 
more concessions which carried with them a guaranty on the part of the nation that / 
if the enterprise did not pay a certain per cent, the Gk>vernment would make good the^ 
difference ; but, during the recent session of Congress, several new lines were char- 
tered with this provision. 

The total length of all the railways in the Argentine Republic now amounts to 
7,700 kilometers, an increabbe since the previous year of d58 kilometers. There are 
now in process of construction as follows : 
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During the year tlie railways of the oonntry transported 8,373,500 iMMsengen and 
3,950,000 tons of cargo^ against 7,173,«')00 passengers and 3,866,523 tons of cargo the 
prerioas year. The railways in operation have 602 looomotives, 912 ooaohes for 
passengers, and 14,324 cargo wagons, and thej represent a capital of $193,000,000. 

During the year 1888 the National Government paid out of its treasury for guaran- 
ties to railways the sum of |3,000,000 in gold. The President, however, in view of 
the fact that some of the guarantied railway companies persistently neglect to keep 
their roads in proper condition and are without the necessary equipment to transact 
the business for which they were chartered, has just issued an order suspending the 
payment of any further guaranties until they conform to the law in these respects. 

It is not deemed necessary here to give a list of the various railways which have 
recently been chartered, but which have not yet been '* fl oated," or whose surveys 
have not yet been completed. Owing to the present financial condition of the 
country, the construction of some of these will probably be postponed for the present. 
For the same reason the National Congress, at its recent session, failed to act upon 
another large " batch" of projected railways, but left them for future oouideration 
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RSPOBT OF JUAN F. VELARDE, DELEGATE FROM BOLIVIA.* 

m 

MEMOBAin)nM ON Bailboads in Bolivia. 

The Bepablio of Bolivia^ with a population of 2,500,000, has an area 
of 65,000 sqoare leagaes, or 275,000 square kilometers. 

Situated in the center of the South American continent, it is bounded 
on the north and east by Brazil, on the southeast by the river Paraguay 
and the Bepublic of that name, on the south by the Argentine Bepublic, 
on the southwest by Ohili ; on the west by the Pacific Ocean and Peru. 

The eastern part is level, as if it were a continuation of the Argen- 
tine pampas, which extend as far as the plains of Venezuela, forming 
forests, prairies, and fields of extraordinary tropical fertility. 

The western part is mountainous, having a mild or cold climate, ac- 
cording to the height of the valleys, broken country, or table-lands, 
where the principal settlements of the Bepublic are located. 

The Andes range, which forms this region, divides in latitude 22o 
BOQth, and enters the Bolivian territory in two sections, the western or 
coast range and the eastern or principal range, from which latter sep- 
arate several branches, running inland until they are lost in the plains 
of the east 

Between these two ranges is found the high Inter- Andine table-land, 
with an average altitude of 12,000 to 13,000 feet above the level of the 
sea, at the northern end of which is situated the great lake Titicaca, 
and toward the southern or central region Lake Poop<S, which receives 
the waters of the former by means of the river Desaguadero. The ex- 
tent firom north to south of this table-land is about 150 or 200 leagues, 
with a width fix)m east to west of firom 20 to 50 leagues. It is connected 
on the north with the plateaus of Puno in Peru, and on the south with 
thoee of the Argentine Bepublic. In these regions are found the richest 
mines of silver, copper, tin, gold, and other minerals. 

The central location of Bolivia has retarded the development of its 
railroads, since it has been obliged to wait until the lines of the neigh- 
boring countries should approach its own frontiers before undertaking 
their extension, as in the case of those from Mollendo to Puno and from 
Arica to Taona, in Pern, which still remain idle within their respective 
Umita, and that of the Central North Argentine Bailway, which is now 
nearing Jqjui, with every probability that it will be extended as for as 
the Bolivian frontier. 

Toi>ographical and financial difficulties for a long time prevented the 

*TrAiuUtioB. 
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ooDStroctioa of the railwaj frooi AsMkgaste to the interior, bot tiiey 
have lately been OTeroome by the Haaachaea CoBipaDy,of Bcrfivia, which 
has succeeded in oompletuig the narrow-gaoge railroad between Anto- 
&gasta and Uynni, with an extent of 600 kiloiDeters. The same com- 
[>any has contracted for the erten^kxi of this line to Omro, which is 
considered a distance of 320 kilometera. The Government guarantees 
6 per cent, interest on the capital invested, which is estimated at 
£500,000 sterling. 

The configuration of the territory of BoTrvia, and its vast area, give 
origin to three channels of communication ; by way oi the Pacific, the 
river L;^ Plata, and the Amazon, reapectively, each one of which is the 
outlet for a particular region possessing resources of its own of great 
value, which will rapidly develop as soon as transportation is n^ade 
cheap and easy by the construction of railroads. 

The communications by the Pacific are obtained: (1) by Antofiftgasta 
Railway; (2) by the Arica Railway ; (3) by the MoUendo BaQway. 

(1) The Antofagasta Railway, which had to contend against the ob- 
stacle presented by an uninhabitable desert, has become practicable on 
account of the narrow-gauge railway (75 centimeters), which runs from 
that place to IJyuni, as has been stated* Uyuni is at a distance of 25 
kilometers from the rich mines of Huanchaca, 200 kilometers from the 
city of Potosi, :^00 kilometers from the capital, Sucre, and 320 kilometers 
from Ornro. 

The Hue crosses a very rich mineral region of much promise. Its pro- 
longation to Oruro, with a branch line to Potosi, will tend to further 
develop the mineral pnxluction. which tonlay is quite considerable, 

(2) The Arica Railway runs a line as far as Tacna (47 miles), whence 
(t is int^^nded to build another to Corocoro and La Paz (about 400 kil- 
ometers). This work requires an immense capital, since the road has 
^o ascend the coast range at its steepest part. Traffic is at present 
'•^rried ou by means of mules. This line is connected with the depart- 
•nents of La Paz, Oruro, and Cochabamba, to whose commerce it gives 
i^reat facilities on account of being the shortest road. 

(3) The Mollendo Railway, open to traffic since 1870, has the use of a 
(ine which leaves that port, runs through Arequipa, and ends in Puno, 
covering a distance of 522.96 kilometers, or 320 miles. 

Bolivian traffic makes use of this railroad in connection with naviga- 
tion by steamer on Lake Titicaca and the high-road from Chililaya to 
La Paz, 14 leagues. 

The Peruvian bond-holders, to whom that railroad has been granted, 
have obtained concessions from Peru as well as Bolivia to extend it as 
^ar as La Paz, whence within a short time a road will be run to Oruro, 
9Jj() kilometera, in order to form a junction there with the Autofogasta 
mail. It is intended to run a branch line from Oruro to the fertile de- 
partment of Cochabamba, a distance of 200 kilometers, 

The Bo.ivian part of the raiht)ad from Puno to La PaE extends 150 
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kilometers from the Desagaadero. The nation gnarantees 6 per cent. 
on the capital invested. 

The oommonications with the river La Plata are carried on by means 
of the Northern Central Argentine Bailroad and by the river Paraguay 
and the high-road to Santa Cmz. 

The extension of the Northern Central Argentine Bailroad has al- 
ready reached Salta and will soon go as far as Jnjui, from which place 
it will be extended to the Bolivian frontier, the Argentine Government 
having granted a concession for this. It will then be an easy matter to 
join this line with the Andine of Bolivia by extending it either to tJyuni 
or to Potosi, in either case a distance of not more than 500 kilometers. 

It is proposed to rnn two railways from the river Paraguay, one from 
the Gaiva to Sauta Graz de la Sierra, running through the province of 
Ghiquitos, over some 750 kilometers of level country, and another from 
Bahia Negra to Sucre^ with a branch to Santa Gruz, 750 kilometers in 
level country and 500 in mountainous and broken country. 

With these two railroads and another contemplated between Panin^ 
and Tarya, communications will be opened with the river La Plata. 

The extensive eastern region of Bolivia, rich in all kinds of tropical 
products of superior quality, such as coffee, cocoa, sugar, cotton, rice, 
tobacco, etc, and likewise in gold ore, offers a wiae field for industry, 
commerce, and immigration. 

The northern region, which ia of wonderful fertility and is irrigated 
by the rivers Guapor6 Henes, Mamor6, Beni, and Madre de Dies and 
their numerous navigable branches, which all unite to form the river 
Madera, the principal tributary of the Amazon, in order to e^joy the 
fall benefits of steam navigation and the products of civilization, re- 
quires the construction of a railroad from the Madera to Mamor6 so as 
to avoid the rapids which interfere with navigation on these great 
rivers ; said railway will be, at most, 180 miles long. The survey of 
this road has been in the hands of a commission of engineers appointed 
by the Brazilian Government, and its cost has been estimated at not 
more than $6,000,000 in gold. 

In connection with this railroad, and in order to make communications 
between the navigable rivers and the cities of the interior of Bolivia, it 
wiU be necessary to construct the following supplementary lines : 

L From Rio Grande, a tributary of the Mamor6, to Santa Gruz de la 
Sierra, 150 kilometers, through level country. 

IL From the river Ghimor6 or XTpper Mamor6 to Gochabamba^ 250 
kilometers, through broken and mountainous country. 

III. From the river Beni to La Paz, about 500 kilometers, through 
broken and mountainous country. 

Workmen, provisions, and timber for the construction of these rail- 
roads are found in abundance in the respective departments of Santa 
OmSi Ooohal>amba^ and La Paz, which will derive great benefit fh)m 
them. 

It 18 estimated that the £reigat on the maten«Aatoc\2bL»^T^^^l^^^^ 
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gether with that on the steamers and machinery which will have to be 
imported for the rivers of Bolivia, outside of the regular commercial 
traffic, will suffice to give life and impetus for the filrst few years to the 
Madera and Mamor6 Railroad, whose importance may be compared, 
without exaggeration, to that of the railroad of the Isthmus of Panama. 

SUHMABT. 

There is in operation the narrow-gauge railway from Antofagasta to 
XJyuni, 610 kilometers, whose dividends exceed the guarantee of 7 per 
cent, interest. 

There is nnder survey and construction the railway firom Uyoni to 
Oruro, 320 kilometers, with a guarantee of 6 per cent, interest, and a 
term of two years for its completion. 

There is under survey a railway to be constructed as soon as the 
Peruvian section is completed from Puno to the Desagoadero, running 
from the latter point to La Paz, 150 kilometers, with a guarantee of 6 
per cent, interest. 

There are in contemplation : 



The raUway from La Pac toOmio 250 

The railway from Ororo to Coohabamba 200 

The railway from Uyani to Potosi 200 

The rail way frx>m Uyoni to La Qoiaca, oo the Argentine frontier 600 

The railway from the river Paraguay to Santa Croz 760 

Its prolong atioQ to Saere 760 

The railway from the Argentine Paranl^ and its prolongation to Tarija 300 

FromRioChimor^toCochabamba 250 

From Rio Beni to La Paz 500 

For illustration there is appended the law of railroads, and several 
drafts of concessions sought from the government, and a map of the 
Republic of Bolivia. 

Juan France Velarde. 

Legation of Bolivia, 

Wdshington, February^ 1890. 



AOT RELATTNG TO RAILROADS. 

Be it enacted by the Chamber of Deputies : 

Art. 1. That tlio Huanchaoa Companyj of Bolivia, is guaranteed an 
J annual interest of six per cent.^ for a term of twenty years, on the capital 
which it may invest in the construction of the railway j&rom Uyuni to 
Oruro. This guarantee shall be obligatory from the time that the rail- 
way reaches Oruro. 

Art. 2. The estimate and cost of the line shall be verified by the na- 

t onal engineer corps. 

Art. 3. The company constructing the railroad shall opeu it to the 
public in Oruro within two years from the 1st of January, 1890, paying. 
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in case it should uot then be completed, the fine of /our hundred thou- 
sand Bolivian dollars. 

Abt. 4. The same annual interest of six per cent is guaranteed, for 
twenty years, on the capital employed in the construction of a railway 
from the city of La Paz to the Peruvian frontier in the Department of 
Puno. 

Abt. 5. The same interest is guaranteed, for twenty years, on the 
capital invested in the construction of the railroads from banks of the 
river Paraguay and the Argentine frontier to Santa Cruz, the Beni, 
Tarija, and Sucre. 

This concession refers only to the propositions presented to the legis- 
lature in 1889. 

Abt. 6. There is hereby granted to the companies constmcting the 
railroads one square league of ground for each league of track laid ; 
this ground to be in alternate lots, the remaining lands continuing to 
be Government property. 

Abt. 7. In case those companies should prefer the granting of lands 
they will not be entitled to the money guarantee. 

Abt. 8. The stipulations of responsibility for the payment of the 
granted guarantee shall not in any case affect the present national in- 
Gome» 

Abt. 9. All further stipulations bearing upon the present act are 
leit to the power of the executive. 

Let this be sent to the Senate for its action. 

The Hall of the Chamber of Deputies in La Paz, October 27, 1889. 

Jenabo Sanjin:6s, 

President 
Maboo D. Pab&des, 

Secretary. 
Oasto BomIn, 

Secretary. 



Anicbto Abob, 

Constitutional President of the Republic : 

Whereas, the National Congress has authorized the following act : 

Be it enacted by the National Congress : 

That Mr. W. H. Christy is authorized to build a narrow-gauge rail- 
road from the Desaguadero to the city of Oruro, witn the following 
stipulations : 

1. The railway of the Titicaca Company shall start fi*om the highest 
navigable point of the river Desaguadero and run to Oruro, over the 
surveyed route approved by the company. 

2. The road shall be a narrow one, with a gauge of 1 meter, with 
steel rails and ties ; the rails shall weigh 30 pounds per meter, and the 
ties shall be placed at intervals of 800 millimeters. The locomotives 
thail weigh 15 tons, having a draught power of 400 toiiA ^\i^ ^ \si^dal% 
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mam speed of 30 miles an hoar. The rolling stock shall ooniist of one 
hundred and fifty cars and foar locomotives. 

3. This railroad shall be for freight, bat it shall also transport pas- 
sengers, for which it shall make nse of saitable materiaL 

4. The examination of the preliminary sarveys shall be began in the 
month of May, 1890, and shall be submitted for the approval of the 
Government on or before the expiration of ten months. 

The final work shall be begun three months after the Government 
has notified the company of its approval of the plan and surveys made. 
After the expiration of this period, the concession shall be repealed. 

5. The company shall be bound to carry the mail-bags gratis, to lower 
4 the price of transportation for Government employes 50 per cent., and 

and for government troops and materials 70 per cent. 

6. The Government shall grant to the company, with full onincum- 
bered title, all the land necessary for the road, its stations and neces- 
sary adjuncts, as determined in the respective plans. 

7. The company shall always have the right of alienating the railroad 
owned by it, without being subject to other restrictions than those set 
forth in the act, provided that the Government be previously notified, 
which shall, conditions being equal, have the right of preference. 

8. The passenger and freight tariff shall be fixed by the company, 
after its approval by the Government. 

9. All materials destined for the construction and use of the railroad 
and its stations and other adjuncts shall be free from Government and 
municipal (Octroi) duty. 

10. Tlie employds of the railroad shall be exempt from service in the 
army and the national police. 

11. The Bolivian Government, after the final work on the railroad is 
over, shall not grant any concession for another raUroad through this 
same route, unless at a parallel distance of 15 miles. 

12. The railroad of the Titicaca Company shall be opened to the pub- 
lic in sections of five leagues, according to the proscriptions and for- 
malities of the law, the entire road being completed twenty months 
from the time the work was begun, or before that if possible. 

Let this be forwarded to the Executive. 

The Hal' of the National Congress, La Paz, October 31, 1889. 

Serapio K^y^es Ortiz. 
Jenaro Sanjines. 
Emeterio Gang, 

8. Secretary. 
Marco D. Parades, 

D. Secretary. 

Therefore I promulgate it, that it may be and act as a law of the JRe- 
public. 
Government Palace, La Paz, November 16, 1889. 

Aniceto Abge, 
Minister of the Interior and Industry^ 
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bmfobt of j. g. do amabal vaissts, delboatx fsom brazil.' 

Belboation op Brazil, 

WathingUm, February 27, 1890. 
Bis: I bare the honor lo present to your ezoellenoy the aooompany- 
ing synopsia oontaiDiDg a statement of the nnmber and length of the 
railroads of Brazil, and of the capital therein invested. 

I take this oooasion of expressing to yoor ezoellenoy the assaranoes 
of my distingoished consideration, 

J. G. DO Amabal Yalbntb. 
Hon. F. F. Tklabdb, 

Chairman, Committee <m Railway Communieation. 

BMrwti tgiUm if BrVMti, wttwImI lo AiiMrr 1, 188& 
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THE RAILWAYS OP OHILI. 



rbport of bmilio c. vabas, delegate from cuill* 

Legation of Chili, 
WMhington, January 9, 1890. 

DiSTiNGinsHED COLLEAGUE : In reply to your favor of the 7tb, 
which I received to-day, and according to the desire therein expressed, I 
enclofie a part of the Statistical Synopsis of Chili in which yon will find 
a list of the railroad lines constructed in Chili and those under con- 
straction, together with a table of the length of each in kilometers, and 
of the points or places which they connect. 

To the railroads in constmction mentioned in the Synopsis, are to be 
added the two which in a short time will nnite the Central Railroad of 
Chili and the railroads of the Argentine Bepnblic, and which are being 
at present constructed between the Andes (Chili) and Mendoza (in the 
Argentine Republic), and between Zumbel (in Chili) and Bahfa Blanca 
(in the Argentine Republic). 

The laying of another line is at present contemplated between Val- 
paraiso and Santiago, and the plan of a railroad between Serena and 
TarapacA is being prepared, to which end the Government has asked 
from Congress the funds necessary. This line will connect with the 
Central Railroad which already runs to the southern extremity of the 
Republia 

In the same synopsis you will find the data relating to the cost of 
construction, transportation of passengers, carriage of freight, etc., of 
the railroad lines of the State. 

As for plans, proposals, and estimates relative to all these railroad 
lines, they do not exist, as you will suppose, in the records of this le- 
gation ; they are to be found in the archives of the Direction of Public 
Works of Chili, and it would not be easy to get them here. I hope, 
however, that they will not be necessary to the purpose of your com- 
mittee. 

With expressions of my most distinguished consideration, I am, your 
obedient servant, 

E. C. Yabas. 

Hon. Juan Fbaiycisco Yelabdb, 

B. B. and M, P. of Bolivia^ present. 

* Translation. 
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[Extract from the statiBtieal and geogiaphioal synopsU of ChilL] 
DSPABTMBNT OF ISDXJBTRY AlVD PUBLIO WOBKS. 

PROMOTION OF HfDUBTBY. 

The developmont of indastry is being rapidly proDMXed. The Kataonal 
Society of Agricalture of the capitBl, and the Southern Agricoltaral So- 
ciety, the Agricultural Institute by its principal branches of general agri- 
culture, and the practical schools for its teaching and application, estab- 
lished in the towns of Santiago, San Fernando, Talca, Ohill&n, Oon- 
cepci6n, YicufLa, and Salamanca are all working for this end. The 
mining industry is receiving equally close attention firom the National 
Miners' Association and the practical schools of this branch kept up in 
Santiago, Copiap6, and Serena. There is also in the capital a Society 
for the Improvement of Manufactures, a School of Arts and Trades, and 
a Bureau of Architecture, devoted to the promotion of mannfactoring 
interest, building, etc 



ofraUriMdt of ike 8UUe now in apwuUom, 



Santiaeo to Valpanito 

Andes Branch 

Santiaf^o to Caric5 

Palmilla Branch 

Curic6 to ChlUin 

CtaillAn toTalcahoano 

San BoAODdoto Angol 

Santa F6 to Los Angeles 

Angol to Traiini6n 

Benaico to Fort Victoria 

Robleria to CoUipalli 

Chanaral to the mineral springs, Animas and Salado 



Kilo. 



1B7.0 
i&.0 

186.0 
39.0 

2iao 

187.5 
73.0 
22.0 
72.0 
75.0 
42.0 
60.0 



kUometer 
(cold). 



781 
22,783 
32.171 
0,820 
28,412 
26,436 
28,070 
28,070 
66.9tt 
ft5,08l 



ft, 842 



$13, MS. ITS 
1.025.2:16 
5,961.635 

422.266 
5,994,932 
4.956,766 
2,049.110 

617,640 
<oefl^704 
i. 



850,630 



Movement of passenger $, freightj and baggage in 1887. 



ClaMM. 


Passengers. 


Freight 


Value of 


Number. 


Valae. 


Weight 


Value. 


bACgac«^ 


First 


1,112.607 

802,364 
543,359 


$793,630.25 
638, 300. 00 
468,909.06 


MetrioewU 
5,026.714 
4, 737, 339 
3, 637, 039 


$1,114,224.46 
1,675.61&49 
1,122,943.26 


$8ilt0&88 

68,448.28 
«8,08&76 


Second 


Third 




Total 1887 


2,458,810 


1,900,880.80 


13,401,992 
13, 062, 576 


3,912.986.21 
3, 691, 727. 24 


820,677.86 
234,106wSl 


Total 1886 








DifTerenoe 






839,417 


221,258.97 


18,428Ltf 









The totiil receipts of the railroads of the SUte iu 1887 were $6,349,- 
621.30; the expenses amoanted to $4,197,250.66, leaving a clear gain of 
$2,152,370.64. 
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The priv^ite lines of railroads in operation are^ commenoing from the 
north: 

KflometeiB. 

From the port of ArioAto theoityof Taona 63 

From the port of Pisagna to Tres Biarf as, 90 kilometers, and branohee to Agua 

Santa and Pantnnchara with sidingB 106 

From that of Iqniqoe to Tres Marias, 109 kilometers, to Virginia, 31 kUometers, 82 

branohee to Bodegas with sidings 194 

From that of Patillos to Salitreras de Snr 93 

From that of Mejillonee del Snr to the Cerro Qordo mine 29 

From that of Antofagasta, via Salinas el Dorado to the village of Calama, oon- 
tioning eastward in the direction of the borate deposits of AscotlKn on the 
firontier of Boliyia, and which is to oontinne some kilometers into the inte- 
rior of this state to the rich silver mine of Huanchaoa 440 

From that of Taltal to Caohiynyal or El Befresoo 82 

From thatof Caldera to the city of Copiapd, branching at the mines of Pnqnios 

to San Antonio de Apacheta and to ChanaroiUo or Jnan Godoy 242 

From that of Lower to Upper Carrizal, via Baranqnilla and Canto del Agna, 

36 kilometers, and thence 45 more to the Cerro Blanco Mine on the east 81 

From that of Coqnimbo to the city of La Serena and La Compalifa 15 

From the same to the city of O valle with branch to Pannlcillo 123 

From that of La Serena to Elqni, or to the village of Rivadavia east of the dty 

of Vienna 78 

From that of Tongoy to the mineof Tamaya.... 55 

From that of Laraqnete, in the bay of Aranco, to the coal mines of Qnilaohan- 

qnin and Maqnegna 40 

Total 1,641 

Or 1017. 4 mUes. 

RAILBOAD LINBS UNDBB CONSTBUCTION. 

The Congress has recently approved a contract made by the Execu- 
tive with Mr. Newton B. Lord for the construction of the ten lines here- 
after mentioned upon the basis of an estimated snm. 

The total cost of these works amounts to the sum of £3^542,000 ster- 
ling, including in this sum the 13 per cent., to which the ei^cess over the 
value of the estimates first made amounted. 

Only the lines and their distances in kilometers can be noted here, 
and not^e cost of each, because it is not yet known what changes can 
be made, either in their length or in the alteration of the gauge ft'om 
wide to narrow, and viee versa. 

Itf for example, the line from Victoria to Osomo be taken, the cost 
mueh exceeds the estimates. 

The average cost per kilometer, including equipment, etc, is about 
$27,000, more or less. Thirteen per cent may be taken as the average 
excess of cost over that first estimated ; thus, for instance, there are 
lines, the actual cost of which has been 8 per cent., 13 per cent., and in 
the case of that bet ween Oonstitucion and Talca, 28 per cent, over the 
(niginal estimate. 
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The following table will give the names of th 3 several Hues with the 
extent of each : 



Ovftlle to San Marooe 60 

Viloeto Ulapel and Salamanca 128 

Ligoa to Calera andCabildo 76 

Santiago to Mellpilla 59 

Peleqnen to Penmo 35 

Palmilla toAloones 45 

Constitncion to Talca 85 

Coihne to Malohen 43 

Victoria to Osomo and Valdivia *• 408 

Hnascoto Vallenar 48 



Total 

Or 606.84 mUcs. 



THE RAILWAYS OF COLOMBIA. 



REPORT OF MARTINEZ 8ILVA, DELEGATE FROM COLOMBIAN 

Washington, January 10, 1890. 
I^BAB Sib and Fbirnd : I send you herewith the information I have 
been able to collect about the railroads of Colombia. I am expecting 
a map which I have been advised has been sent, and when I receive it 
I will take pleasure in forwarding it to you to illustrate the notes ap- 
pended hereto. 

Your obedient servant and friend, 

Oablos Mabtinez Silya. 
Mr. Juan F. Yelabde, 

OhairfMLn^ Committee on Railway Oommunicationy Present. 



Bailboads in Oolombia. 

The Bepublio of Oolombia has a population of 4,000,000 inhabitants, 
with an extent of territory of 13,310 square myriameters, of which 
10,354 are uncultivated. 

The population is densest along the Atlantic coast, and especially in 
the interior of the country in the high regions where the climate is mild 
and healthy and the soil suitable for agriculture. 

The highway for communication with the exterior is the River Mag 
dalena, which waters seven of the nine departments into which the Re- 
public is divided, and empties into the Atlantic through the two mouths 
Ceniza and Rio Viejo. The Magdalena is navigable for vessels of smal, 
draught (3 — 3^ feet) from a little below Honda to Barranqnilla. This 
part of the river is called Lower Ma{idalena, In the dry season its 
waters diminish greatly, rendering navigation difBcult and even dan- 
gerous, at least between Honda and the point called Nare. The 
Upper Magdalena^ that is to say, from Honda to its source, is also nav- 
fgable to a great extent (between Honda and Neiva), but there the 
scarcity of water during a large part of the year is still more noticeable, 
which renders navigation very irregular and dependent upon circum- 
stances. 

The Magdalena being the principal highway of Colombia, and travers- 
ing the richest and most populous departments, it is easily understood 
that the tendency there has been to connect this rirver with the principal 

•Original. 
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centers of production and consumption. For this reason there is nothing 
in Colombia corresponding to a railroad niystem ; the existing lines, those 
nnder construction, and those contemplated are all short, isolated, and 
independent. 

From the first the need which was most urgently felt there was that 
bf communication between the capital of the Republic (Bogot&) and the 
Magdalena. With this in view, the construction of a railroad was 
commenced which was to connect Girardot, a port on the Upper Mag- 
dalena, a little above Honda, with the table-land on which Bogota is 
situated (9,000 feet above the sea level). Of this road some 40 kilom- 
eters are already constructed, and there remain about 45 more to be 
built to connect it with the railroad on the plain of Bogota, between that 
city and Facatativ& (37^ kilometers), at the branQh line running south- 
ward towards the aforesaid railroad of Girardot. The part of this work 
yet to be finished is relatively the most difficult and expensive, since it 
must ascend the Cordillera, which, as may be deduced from the height 
of Bogota, is very high and abrupt. 

Even when this road is completed it will not be of great utility for 
outside trade, since it does not avoid that part of the Magdalena which 
is most liable to accidents and dangers on account of low water in the 
river during a large part of the year, and since it requires a transship- 
ment at Honda, where there is a rapid which interrupts navigation be- 
tween the Upper and Lower Magdalena. 

To partly avoid this difficulty another short line of railroad has been 
constructed, called the Dorada (23J kilometers), between a point below 
Honda and another above that city. 

The Antioquia Railroad starts from Puerto Berrio, on the Magdalena, 
and runs to Medellin, capital of the rich and densely populated depart- 
ment of Antioquia. Fifty kilometers of the most difficult and expensive 
portion have been constructed. This railroad belongs to the Govrrn- 
ment of the department, which is disposed to make very liberal offers 
for its completion. It would be a fine investment for foreign capital. 

Another very important line, and one which would jield large divi- 
dends, would be the one which would connect the city of Bucaramanga 
with the River Magdalena. Bucaramanga is the capital of the rich and 
industrious department of Santander. It is one of the most prosperous 
cities of the Republic, and is the center of a region which produces large 
quantities of excellent coflFee. The road would be a short one, has been 
accurately surveyed, and its construction offers no great difficulty. 

Another line of railroad is that which runs from Barranquilla, on the 
Magdalena, to Puerto Colombia on the Atlantic (22 kilometers), which 
is the place where to-day the greater part of the exports and imports of 
the Republic are made. The construction of this railroad was made 
necessary because the mouth of the Magdalena called Oeniza is unnav- 
igable on account of the sand-banks formed there in the struggle be- 
tween the waters of the river and the sea. 
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Nevertheless^ Puerto Oolombia, is not, and never can be, a convenient 
port, becaose vessels have to anchor at a considerable distance from 
the shore. 

The best ports of Oolombia on the Atlantic are Oartagena and Santa 
Marta, but the latter city, once very important on account of its com- 
munication with the Magdalena, has eventually become cut off from it. 
An attempt is now being made to re-establish this communication by 
means of a railroad of which 45 kilometers have already been built. It 
is under the direction of a private company, backed by European capi- 
taL 

Those just enumerated are the railroads which communicate with the 
Magdalena. 

Completely independent of these are three others : 

That of Paiubmay which crosses the Isthmus between Colon and Pan- 
ama (76^ kilometers). 

That of dicutOj between that city (which is the southern-most one of 
the republic), on the frontier of Yeneznela, and the river Znlia, by which 
is exported all the coffee of that part of Oolombia and the neighboring 
states of Yeneznela. It is 55 kilometers long, and is an excellent line, 
constructed with domestic capital and by native engineers, as was also 
that of the tableland of Bogota. 

That of the Oaucay starting from the port of Buenaventura and run- 
ning to Call, a very important city of the highly fertile valley of the 
Cauca; 21 kilometers of this have been laid, and a European company 
has recently taken charge of its completion. 

From what has been set forth it may be concluded that what Colom- 
bia most needs to-day is to construct or finish lines connecting Bogota 
Bacaramanga, and Medellln with the Magdalena. A railroad whicli 
would ascend this river from Cartagena to Bogota would obviate all 
the difficulties of that slow and uncertain navigation. The work would 
not present serious difficulties of engineering, and would rapidly open 
up the immense tracts situated along the river, which are exceptionally 
fertile and rich in all kinds of woods and vegetable products. 

As for a railroad to go through Colombia toward the southern repub- 
lics, I believe that the only possible route would be that of the Lower 
Magdalena, ascending to Bogota, crossing the eastern chain, of easy 
aooees at many points, and then descending to the immense plains which 
form the basin of the Amazon and its affluents. Such a work would be 
oolossal in its extent, and would have to be carried through a region of 
unbroken wilderness, although of a fertility beyond belief. At all 
events, the enterprise would be worthy of the skill and daring of the 
people of the United States. 

Cabt^os Mabtinez Silta, 

Delegate from OoUmMa. 

Washinqton, January 10, 1890. 

B-Bx.135 3* 
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BBPOBT OF MANUEL ABAGON, DELEGATE FBOM COSTA BlCAm* 

Washington, January 6, 1890. 

Sib : In accordance with oar conversation relating to the commia- 
sion, over which you preside so ably, charged with making a report to 
the above-mentioned congress apon the raibx>ad commanications in 
Spanish- American coantries, I have the honor to transmit the following 
data, wherein I have tried to condense the information concerning Oosta 
Eica's interests in that important question. 

The Republic of Costa Rica is situated on the southern part of Cen- 
tral America, between 8^ and 11^ 16' north latitude and 81^ 4(K and 
350 40^ ^est longitude, Greenwich meridian. Its territory covers an 
area estimated at 25,000 square miles, and its limits are na follows : On 
the north anil east it is bound by the Republic of Nicaragua and the 
Caribbean Sea ; on the south and west by the Pacific Ocean and tlie 
State of Panama, in the Republic of Colombia. 

The Cordillera of the Andes passes through the country from north- 
west to southeast, and from it are separated the mountains which cross 
it in every direction,, thus forming highlands, immense valleys, andex- 
tensive coasts, leaving the territory divided iu three different regions: 
the highlands, those lying between them, and the slopes ot the mount- 
ains, and those formed by the coasts in extensive and extremely fertile 
plains. 

The Cordillera of the Andes bears various names in Costa Rica; a 
part of it, called Mountain of Dota, occupies the central portion of the 
territory ; others are named the Po4s and Barba Mountains, which 
meet on the summits of Irazu and Turrialba and end on the Atlantic 
coast. Those of Pods and Barba stretch a little toward the north. On 
the south of Turrialba and on the east of Dota rises the peak of Chir- 
rip6, and on a line almost parallel with the littoral of the Atlantic 
continue the mountains of Lyon (Ujnm), Pico Blanco (Kaniiic), Pico 
Rovalo, and the Cordillera of Chinqui. On the northwest side, with the 
mountains of Pods, follows the chain forming the hills called Los Gua- 
tusoH, Tilardn, Cerro Pelade, Tenorio, Miravalles, Rincon de la Vi^a, 
and Orosi. Another important range extends from the mountain of 
Herradura and joins the great mountain of Dota on the eastern side; 
between both points are comprised the plateaus of Turrubales, Puriscal, 
and Candelana. In that manner the principal altitudes of Costa Rica 
meet together, and are divided throughout the country in numerous 

•OrlginmL ' 
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and varied regions, among which attention mnst be called to the mount- 
ain of Agnacate (formerly called Terroto), celebrated for its mineral 
wealth, especially in gold and silver. 

The several heights referred to have been measured and the follow- 
ing is the result : 

Feet 

(Bngliah). 

PiooBlftooo 11,800 

Volcano IrsEU 11,500 

Volcano Tnrrialba 11,350 

Volcano Pote 8,895 

Volcano Barba * 8,700 

PleoRoyalo 7,012 

AltoCbomoso 5,265 

Volcano Orcwi 5.200 

HiimTaUae 4.700 

Mountain Agnacate 4,132 

The whole territory is crossed by rivers and small streams bringing 
fisrtflity everywhere, and offering great inducements to varions indus- 
tries, wlMch will find sufficient motive power in the currents for aU kind 
of machinery. 

The principal rivers coursing toward the Pacific are the Tempizque, 
which, uniting the waters firom almost the entire province of Guana- 
caste, empties into the Gulf of Nicoya. That river, like a great many . 
of its tributaries, is navigable for many miles for boats drawing 4 or 
5 feet of water. Then comes the Barranca River, which- empties east of 
Pantarenas, the Jesus-Maria Biver, and the Bio Grande, all of which 
empty in the same Gulf of Nicoya. The Pirris, Naranjo, Savegre, Bam, 
and Bio Grande de Terraba empty directly into the Pacific Ocean. The 
Dolce, El Goto, Pavon, and other rivers of lesser importance dow into the 
Golf Dulce. The Frio Biver, navigable to a considerable distance, emp- 
ties into the Lake of Nicaragua at the very place where the San Juan 
Biver begins. The Zapatero, Viejo, Negro, and Platanares Rivers also 
empty in the same lake. The San Carlos and Sarapiqui are tributaries 
of the San Juan, whose course runs between Gosta Bica and Nicaragua 
toward the Atlantic. The Sncio Biver is divided between the Sarapiqui 
and the Colorado, thus facilitating the communications with an exten- 
sive territory. 

In the Caribbean Sea, or of the Antilles, empties directly the Colo- 
rado Biver, which in its widest part receives the waters of the San 
Juan and to its outlet on the Atlantic; the Parisimina, wherein 
the Beventazon empties itself, and whose source is southwest of Car- 
tago; the Pascuara and Matina, communicating together by great 
creeks, and the Toro or Morin. Ail these rivers are situated on the 
Dorthem side of Port Limon, as well as the Penitencia, Suerte, Palacio, 
Tortaguero, and Sierpe, of smaller importance, which empty in a creek 
communicating with the Sea of the Antilles at the point called Tortu- 
(uero. South of Port Limon, empty the Limon, Banana^ B2^%iKyX;ds vcA 
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other shallow rivers. The Telire or Sizola Biver passing thioagh a 
great tract of land, and the TUorio or Ghanqainola, celebrated nnder 
the name of the Estrella Biver, empty in a more sontberly direc- 
tion after irrigating with its nnmerons tribntaries the important terri- 
tory of Talamanca. The Bananas, Barras, Bovalo, and other rivers of 
little consequence empty in Admiral Bay.* 

The climate of Oosta Bica is remarkably mild and healthftiL There 
is no extreme heat or cold, neither are there endemic or virolent dis- 
eases. The mean temperature in the high-lands is firom 149 to 20^ 
centigrade, and from 20^ to 26^ on the coast.! 

It can be said that there are but two seasons; the dry one and the rainy 
one. The first is flrom November to May ; in the latter the rain gener- 
ally begins and lasts nntil November. In either of those seasons the 
sun rises, with a difference of a few minutes, at six in the morning and 
sets about the same time in the evening. 

Storms, cyclones, and hurricanes, which in other localities cause so 
much damage, are unknown in Oosta Bica, nor is there any danger of 
inundations on account of the heavy rains, owing to the peculiar con- 
figuration of the country. 

The present population of the Bepublic, according to the report of 
the Bureau of Statistics for 1888, is 205,000 inhabitants of European 
origin ; the homogeneity of the white race of Spanish descent being 
very notable. There are neither negroes nor Asiatics, and the Indians are 
in 80 small a proportion that they are not considered important enough 
to bo montioued in the census. The number of foreigners residing in 
the country can be estimated at 8,000, and is composed mostly of 
Germans, French, English, and North Americans. 

The principal port of Costa Rica on the Atlantic is Limon, situated 
about lOo north latitude, and 83^ 4' we«t longitude, Greenwich merid- 
ian. On the Piicific the principal port is Pnntarenas, on the Gulf of 
Nicoya, and is also about 9<^ 5S^ north latitude by 84^ 46' of same longi- 
tude; the distance, therefore, in a straight line between the two ports 
being 1^ 4li', or from 102 to 103 geographical miles. 

The liepublic is divided into five provinces and two comaroM, and the 
principal cities are situated as follows: 



Prorinoea. 



San Jofl^ 

CartAso 

Here<lja 

Alajaela 

Giiauaca8te ... 

Comarcaa : 
Pantarenaa 
Limon 




San J<m6.... 
Cartaffo...., 
Hereoia .... 
Alajaela... 
Liberia..... 

Pnntarenaa 
Limon , 



* Costa Rica iv 1886, by J. B. CalTo. 

t Coeta Rica | sa Fatoro, by Paof BioUey. 
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ThedtieBof Aligadaand of Herediaare northeast of San Jo86, at 
s distanoe of 7 and 14 miles (English) respectively ; and Gartago, south- 
east of the above-mentioned city of San Jos6. 

These cities are the most important of Oosta Bica^ and their heights 
above sea-level are as follows : 

BmaJim6 3,868 

Ctftago 4,930 

Herodia 3,786 

A1iO°«1a 3,001 

From the total of the population corresponding to each of the prov- 
inces, according to the division previously made, the number of inhabi- 
tants is as follows : 

Ctam Jo0< 64,000 

AU^aeU 51,000 

Cartago 34,000 

HeredU 29,500 

GaanJMMwte 16,000 

Pontaronas 8,500 

lamon 2,000 

The principal products of Gosta Bica consist in coffee, dye and cab- 
inet woodS| bananas and other fruits, hides, skins, motiier-of-pearl, 
saraaparilla, cocoa-nuts, etc 

The value of the importations of foreign merchandise in 1888 amounted 
to$5,203,000, corresponding to an average of $25.30 for every inhabitant; 
and the exportations during the same year were $5,714,000, or an aver- 
age of $27.87 per capita. , 

Of the value of the importations, those from the United States rep- 
resent a sum of $1,794,000, equal to about 33^ per cent, of the whole 
importations ; and the value of the exportations to the United States 
was #2,077,000, or about 36^ per cent, of the total value of the exported 
prodaots. 

The importations from the United States to Oosta Bica consist mainly 
in cotton goods, tools, machinery, and provisions. The exportations 
from the latter to the former are principally coffee, fruits, hides, skins, 
and India rubber. 

The national revenues in 1888 amounted to $3,687,595, a sum which, 
divided among the population according to the calculation made, gives 
an approximate contribution of $18 per inhabitant. 

The roads in Oosta Bica are national and municipal. The national 
are those which communicate with the principal centers of population, 
and the latter with the ports of entry. Their construction and mainte- 
nanoe are paid out of appropriations made by the state, and for this 
reason are controlled by the Minister of Fomento. The municipal roads 
are those which connect the smaller populations with the larger ones 
or with the principal cities, and extend their branches in every inhabited 
or prodacing locality. These roads, for the most part, are splendidly 
built, and woold be thought admirable every where* 
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The dticB of Cara^ow Su JoaL, Bewdiiw— d /H^jaeli, bosidee thfiir 
eztensiTe aad eoatz^noiu xoads and wmrionml kighwaja, oooneot witti 
each other by railroad, aad tlie trazaa. 9i prateati aiake tinea refpikr 
daily trips between tbe :!S ailes which separata tha Conner firom the 
latter citiee. 

The railroad called the AtLiane liaa^ stana westward from Port Li- 
moD and arrives at ReTeataaon, theooe branehes (rff in two direetioDS, 
one dOQthwest« to oooneot with the Central Baihoad mnning between 
Cartago and Alajnela already leferred a> ; and the other, going north- 
we8t« crotases the fertile plains isi Santa Clara and, <br the preaent, ter- 
minates at Carilkv The plain of Santa Clara eontains a great number 
of valuable banana plantatioos* stoeh farms* etc^ the same can be said 
of the Valley of Hatina, west of iu and the fisrotable locality for the 
cultivation of cacao* which prodocee a crop of excellent qnalit j. 

The lenjrth of the railroad from Limon to Cartago is 96 miles, and 
firom Limon to Carillo aboat 72 milee« dne, in both cases, to the sio- 
nosities of the ground near the ascent toward the interior. 

From Cartap> to Pnntarena^, on the PaciHc* there ia a magnifloent 
national highway, very nneven at the part crossing the sommit of the 
mountain of Aguacate^ but which continoes in thi^ diieetiim fbr the 
pur^K>8e of maiutaining easy communications with the rich gold and 
silver mines that are exploited in that mountain so &vored with great 
mineral wealth. The height of the summit of that moontain, where 
the n>ad referreil to or\>sses it, is 4,lo2 feet above sea-level. There ia 
betweiMi Alauela And Tuutaivnas quite a number of small popula 
tions, aniU aiuon^ them, thive iiniK^rtiint towns, such as Atenas, situated 
at 2,380 feet above the sea: San Mateo, at 1.050 feet, and Esparta, at 

718 feet, 

Frv>ni Esparta to Puntareuii^ besides the highway the first sectioi: 
of U miles ot* the rAilro;ui of the Pacifio line has been constmcted and 
is now in operation. 

From Esparta to San Mateo the distance will be 12 miles ; the samv 
from San Mateo to Atenas, and from Atenas to Alajuela. The totai 
number of miles of the highway from the latter city to the above-men- 
tioned \)OTt is over 50 miles long on account of the nneven road across 

the mountains. 

There is another highway which had l>eon very important for the com- 
munications with Limon by the railroad ending at Carillo. It is the one 
starting from San Jos6 in the direction of La Palma, crosses that height 
at 5,000 feet above the sea, and descends to Carillo, which is only 1,400 
feet' high. That highway is 25 miles long, and it must be observed 
that in a distance of 17J mile^ separating the two places referred to 
the difference of the level between both is 3,000 feet- 

Th«*n' was always a project of an interocoanic railroad. The na- 
tional (Mingress made an appropriation of $25,0<M) for a final survey of 
the part Uj be built l>etween Alajuela and Esparta, and the Govern- 
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meot received proposals for its constraction. It is a}so intended to 
build a branch to the port of Tivives, thongh not a port of entry, bat 
which conld be made one, owing to its excellent conditions of secnrity 
and for its faculties. 

A new railroad is neaily completed, which is to ran across the regions 
of the coantry that excite the most the desires of the settlers on accoant 
of the great abundance of beantiftd cabinet woods, dye-woods, and 
timber to be foand in those localities, as well as for the richness of the 
soil for agricaltaral parsaits. That line is to start from Jimenez, on the 
Atlantic Railroad, nearly 10^ 1(K north latitnde, and 83<> 45* west longi- 
tade, Greenwich meridian ; taking a north-northwest direction, it will 
CiOSB the Sarapiqni River at the point called El Maelle, or at another 
more or less immediate ; thence taking a northwest direction it will 
oontinae to the Frio River at its entrance on the Nicaragnan territory. 

This new road will open, as already stated, one of the richest regions 
of the country, and though the hope that the interoceanic canal may 
be constructed within a few years, or that the realization of that great 
enterprise may be delayed longer, the railway from Jimenez to Frio 
Biver will give life to and develop many important andertakings. Even 
sapposing that the lands should not be, as they are in reality, adapted 
to every kind of cultivation, the fact alone of facilitating the exploita- 
tion of the forests which, to-day, contain an immense amount of India 
nibber and other trees of dififerent species, as already said, would justify 
the efforts made by the Government for the construction of the line 
alladed to. 

Upon the accompanying map has been marked, in black, the proba- 
ble direction which the said railroad shall follow. Its length will be 
aboat 80 or 90 miles from its starting-point. 

The land communication with Nicaragua begins at a place called La 
Barranca, dose by Esparza; crosses the entire Province of Guanacaste, 
a distance of 90 or 100 miles, and, though in the dry season the traffic 
is made by carts, daring the rainy one it can only be carried by means 
of beasts of harden, owing to the even surface of the road, which does 
Mt give to the waters a sufficient incline to run off, nor absorb them 
qoickly enough to make it passable. 

In a southwest direction, starting from Oandelaria, south of San Jos6, 
and partly following the Pacific coast, there is a bridle-path that passes 
tiiroagh the land occ tpied by the native population of Terraba and 
Boraca, and ends on the Colombian frontier. The length of that path, 
erosaiDg through places almost depopulated, added to the facilities of 
eoiDmanication by steam with Panama, causes the traffic to be made by 
sea to Colombia instead of by the road referred to. 

There is a path which starts from Angostura, east of Cartage, and 
leada to the localities southeast of the territory inhabited by the In- 
dians of Talamanca, who use it only on accoant of its being more easy 
and accessible to those distant regions by way of Limou and Puerto 
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Virj.: Old n.krt«:r . >hz^ a<:4r "sl^ poini. mad with wUdi th^ oooi- 

I':ir iisTiz^."* ■:: tii*^ ri;-2'.^5fcd ±^;ai :ae A'hindc tt> the frontier of Co- 
loii:':}:^ c;i=. >^ o.klc'.il&;<fd iz 13; ^iil*hs ra. ;& dir«ec line : bat, vere it 
1 •: icsr.cG of A nkilr.ik: r^Hr-r^fec >:<.a pLkKs. the length could not be 
esoouccc K le&« :h ir. !>'' zi:'.f$^ :*vviz u :lie cond^niration of the land 
Azd :o lie cocah: -•«:: ie^!:4Ci«.Mi ±vni :h« scruzht line. 
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Fr:;:: lie rrrctdinc rem^is, :: i? .'leATiv 5t=ea thit the raxiwaysoon- 
ii:ri::cC :- 0.>5?:^ ^^oj ::■.":▼ ^ rri-?Trrs;kl d:r«:::oa from the one to be 
z^rz bj :lie rr: ;•?« :eL "..-«* lec^:li'«"j^ :: ti^ coariaenc, and that only 
iJiT rxki ±r:'ZL Jiii e-r-i :•: li^: Fr.? rl.rtr ^>.-aId form a part of that 
jt^j: Lzt :£. lou-iin^ :: :- :ie Cc^k;* R:oaa rerricory on the northern 
fr:-::rr. :: ^^^ .lj>:^r:ed or lj;d :.-Tird :he Frio Eiver: bot, as the 
rk-»i7 *j?:czi :~ yioar-i^i^ :cid* lo^-ird Granada* it can not be indif- 
:er»rc: :o :!ii: rep-^lio :o ooziz-^c: :i* ciry of rliv^^s with that railroad, 
:: L-j 1 jt^ril :o ?-: >:«e :!ii:. :z >a:i i c-kse. the line voold reach Costa 
K: ni Tr?: o: :he L^e of yi-.^kric:!*. a::*: the tnek ma south, more or 
'.rr-a r jriV.rl T.ri thr slior*? of sA:d Liie and join the road of Jimenez 

hi' Iraviij: the letter ?-j^:vy>it;oa Asd taking for granted that from 
:l.-r irrjirn ?! rt •:: :-r j> tc zier.: rir^l lake, the n&ilroad shall pass 
^: :- . : • ■>?:jl T-..^. :!:.■: F.r*. m/. : "a-r^;: j^^ w;:i civat inrere^^t the 
..->:. ^: -T-:^! r.siu i:r\.«<* :".:e :crrv::r7 ::* Ct.ij»:.:>->* :o its connei-tion 
T- . -_- .*.-..-:.-: ^v I y?: ■ i;.v.r .:.- 1 r.-.:*..!:. i'.nradv referred to, on ac- 

. . .: :' ''..' : ._.--:.- j-i- -. -..^s :■; ':\: iTriv-d tr-.m the opening of 

- --r^..». - :..i :.... ■ -. . *>. iv> :r< :-T -.'.»-:^^:-_y of coustruccioiu 

• . - - .'-r :> ■ ~ :' '. i-i .;"-: .-- .-v/i: > o:" >.:<:t-^..zv:e, aocordinj: to the 

.■ .::. :- .'-i:-- :" :..- > ". .". -n/. j ■ vv:;" ^It^irAoIc condition as to 
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Colombia, would cross the territory of Costa Bica on a line of about 200 
or 220 miles long. 

A similar project, to be realized on the Pacific side, wonld include 
something like 50 miles more than the preceding one ; that is to say. 
between 250 and 260 miles in length, and much nearer to the Pacific 
coast, 60 as to follow it almost on a parallel line, but it would not pass 
through such rich localities, nor offer such a bright future like those 
above mentioned. 

I considered proper to transmit to you the data contained in this com- 
munication, bearing upon the topography of the country, so as to convey 
an idea of the position of the Cordilleras and principal mountains, in 
order that their configuration may be well understood ; and by this 
means help to decide upon the most convenient line for the projected 
transcontinental railroad passing through the Costa Eican territory. 
In the same manner I have thought useful to furnish the statistics in 
Ihis report, as they iDdiciite with sufficient correctness the resources 
apon which the Republic relies to day. From them, therefore, it will 
be easy to judge of the development they would receive in a given time, 
impelled forward by an enterprise of such magnitude. In regard to the 
position of the existing railroad lines, the accompanying map will help 
to show it. 

There remains but one more observation, and it refers to the number 
of inhabitants in Costa liica, which has been calculated upon the most 
oxact figures furnished by tbe Bureau of Statistics ; and, as you are 
wdl aware in making a census there are often many errors, owing 
Bometimes to unavoidable omissions, that of Costa Bica, being made 
quite a long time ago, does not contain the iudigenons population ; 
nor has another edition been published for some years past to make tlie 
Messary corrections. For this reason the actual population is estimated 
bootless than 225,000 inhabitants, according to the opinion of various 
^ters well acquainted with the country; still, it ought to be estimated 
lugherif the relation which always exists between the total of inhabit- 
^to and the number of soldiers and that of children attending schools 
is taken into consideration. 

In the hope that what precedes will prove of some use to yon, I have 
*© honor to be, sir, 

Bespectfully, your obedient servant, 

Manitel ABAa6N. 
Hon. 8r. Don Juan F. Velarde, 

Delegate from Bolivia to the 

International American Congress^ present. 



Washington, January 13, 1890. 

®^ 5 In answer to your favor of the 7th instant, I have a great pleas- 
"^'^ ^ transmitting herewith the information you wet^ -pYt^^jaft^i \» Vcir 
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dicate, thus supplementing that contained in my communication of the 
5th instant. » 

The cost of constructing railroads in Costa Rica varies, of course, 
according to the conditions of the lands they have to pass through, the 
value of private property to be expropriated, and the topographical diffi- 
culties to overcome in different places; but judging from past experi- 
ence the highest cost could be estimated, at the most, between $60,000 
and $70,000 per mile, equipped with its corresponding rolling-stock, 
machine shops, and other necessary appurtenances. It must be observed 
that the present lines cross the Cordillera, and that until now none has 
been constructed running parallel to it. 

The general traffic at the ports of the Republic, taking as a basis the 
quantity of imported merchandise and exported products, not only 
in the rough weight, but also in the balk or capacity as when re- 
ceived on board the vessels, could be estimated at 66,500 tons, and 
the traffic of the interior, though its importance is not entered on the 
official records, could be put at 40,700 tons. 

About 50,000 tons of the general traffic are carried by the Atlantic 
Railroad, and should it in(;rease in proportion to the progressive de- 
velopment of the country during the past Hve years it can be expected 
that within the same lapse of time it will augment at least 40 per cent, 
of its actual importance. 

The freight per ton by the line above mentioned is $17 in American 
gold. 

The earnings from the freight and passengers deducted from the 
corresiwuding expenses give an annual profit of over 10 per cent, on 
the invested capital. 

I have the honor to remain, sir, your obedient serv^ant, 

Manuel Arao6n. 

Hon. Sr. Dn. Juan F. Velaedk, 

Delegate from Bolivia to the 

International AmfTi^an Von<jrcHs. prcaenU 



THE RAILROADS OF ECUADOR 



REPORT OF MR, J. M. P. CAAMANO. 

My YSBT Distinguished Fbibnd and Oolleaoub : 

In accordance with your request that the varioos Delegates compos- 
ing the Committee on Railroads furnish some data relative to railroads 
in their respective countries, I have the honor to give the following : 

The construction of railroads in Ecuador began in 1872 under the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Garcia Moreno by commencing the road of Yagua- 
ehi, to place the coast provinces in connection with the capital of the 
Bepnblicand the provinces to the east and north of Qnayaquil. Various 
difBcnlties made this work slow, and during said administration up to 
1875 about 70 kilometers, to a point called ^^ Barraganetal," were built. 
Afterwards, during the administration of Presidents Barrero and Yein- 
timilla, the same line was extended to the vicinity of the Ohimbo Biver 
that marks the limits of the coast lands and the beginning of the Cordil- 
leras of the Andes. Later on, and under the administration of the under- 
signed, work was renewed on the line from February, 1884, to June, 
1888, by virtue of a contract entered into with Mr. Marcus J. Kelly and 
by the executive power, and approved by Congress in 1885; according 
to which, 82 additional kilometers were to be constructed fix>m Chimbo 
to Sibambe. 

The contractor has encountered many obstacles, the principal one 
1)eing lack of laborers; for Ecuador has only a population of 1,600,000 
inhabitants ; and as the agricultural industry absorbs most of the work- 
men, it is difficult to find any considerable number of hands. At the 
csommencement, the contractor associated with him some Guayaquil- 
ian capitalists, and with them secured a loan in Europe ; but this loan 
baa not proved sufficient, and to-day they are making arrangements 
to overcome all obstacles and finish the contract. The road being once 
finished to Sibambe, and the serious difficulty of passing over the west- 
ern range of the Cordillera surmounted, the prolongation of the line 
^me 300 kilometers, more or less, to the capital is very practicable. 

A syndicate of European capitalists have made a proposal to the Gov- 
^ment, which, among other things, contemplates the finishing of the 
'^Iroad alluded to, not only to the capital but to Ybarra, an important 
^ty situated about 90 miles to the north of Quito. 

It is not possible for me to assure you that this proposed plan will be 
'^^Uased ; but I know that the President, devotedly inteiested in the 
P^gress of the country, has called an extra session of Congress that 
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will assemble on the 15th of May and will interest itself prindpally in 
this matter. 

From Sibambe to Quito and thence to Ybarra this line will enooonter 
less difficulties to construct ; because in the proviuces of the interim 
the climate is healthy, and it is easy to obtain workmen. Moreover, 
wages are very low, and the railroad can take in its line some sections 
of a wagon road we have^ having a length of some 200 kilometers. This 
wagon road, on accountof its width, accommodation, andonehundredand 
sixteen bridges (among them are true works of art), it can be said, is one of 
the best roads in the world. There are a number of contractors ready to 
undertake the construction of a road from Sibambe to Quito, and I have 
no doubt but that a contract will be made before the conclusion of the 
year. This line would open up a wide field for the development offer- 
tile lands, and very rich are those lying between the two ranges of the 
Cordilleras. This section is the center of a x>opuIation noted for agri- 
cultural pursuits, and comprising such towns as Alausi, Ghimbo, Guar- 
anda, Biobamba, Ouano, Colta, Ambato, Pelileo, Patate, Pillaro, San 
Miguel, Satacunga, Machachi, Ohillo, Quito, Ootocollas, Pomasqui, 
Puembo, Tumbaco, Otavalo, and Ybarra. 

There are about 100 kilometers of railroad constructed up to date in 
this line, the most important of all. 

Between Ohimbo and Sibambe the greatest difficulty is encountered 
in constructing the railroad of the south ; because there must be pasi>ed 
over a great part of the western chain of the Andes, and the road must 
climb up to an elevation of 3,000 meters in a distance of about 50 kilo- 
meters; for which it has been necessary to attain a gratle of 82, cross- 
ing over enormous precipices, rocks, and wide rivers. This accoantjs for 
the slowness in carrying on such a collossal work that rivals or exceeds, 
perhaps, the road built on tbe lands of Oroya in Peru. 

In order to comprehend the magnitude of those obstacles, it is suf- 
ficient to state that the contract with Mr. Kelly was fixed at $145,000 
per league, and this sum, although seemingly high, does not cover the 
expenses of construction, according to documents and publications I 
have among my papers. 

On the 9th, of April, 1884, the Ecuadorian Congress made a law 
authorizing the executive power to appropriate $300,000 for the con- 
struction of a railroad of Manabi, a province of the Pacific coast, and 
in August, 1887, a contract was made with Mr. Ignacia Palao to con- 
struct said line, which today is being built, with strong subsidies 
which the Government gives, and a loan obtaiui'd from European capi- 
talists. This road commences from tbe bay of Caraquez, and crosses a 
region of exhuberant fertility, and has but little obstacles along the 
proposed route. The length of the road will bo 400 kilometers, more or 
less, and connects the rich and industrious ])rovince of Manibi with the 
capital of the Kepublic. 

The province of Kios, Guayas, and Esmeraldas are washed by a net- 
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work of large and small rivers, the (greater part of them navigable ; and 
their valuable products are "carried by a large number of steamers that 
ascend these rivers to points that seem almost inaccessible. The laws 
of the country that open up the country and give facilities have served as 
a stimulus for various companies ; and these, due to keen competition, 
have so lowered the rates on freight and passengers as to come within 
reach of all ; thus giving an accommodating, quick, and cheap service. 
Notwithstanding this condition of affairs, a contract was awarded to 
Mr. Joseph Theakston to build railroads in the province of Bios in order 
to give a greater facility of communications, and for the transportation 
of fjrnits, among them being that of cacao, which in this province alone 
amounts to some millions annually. 

In March, 1884, another concession was given to Mr. Antonio Meina to 
build a railroad between the cities of Machala and Cueuca, and which is 
about 180 kilometers in length. To-day, this contract is in the hands 
of the family of Mr. Juan B. Ddvilla, whose heirs are endeavoring to 
arrange amicably the difficulties that had arisen, due to the recent de- 
mise of the cpntractor. This line shall pass through Azogues and join 
the three provinces of Ora, Oauar, and Azuay In May of the same 
ye^r, a concession was also made to Messrs. Muiioz and Wilczynska for 
the construction of another line between Santa Rosa and Zanima, dis- 
tricts in the province of Oro. The length of this road is only 40 kilo- 
meters, but it runs through the rich mineral districts of Zarnma whose 
ore is of high fineness, and employs the work of a multitude of mining 
enterprises that are constantly being established with native and foreign 
capital, under the sanction of the most liberal mining laws, that I had 
the satisfaction to approve in August, 1886, 

About the middle of the year 1887 a contract was made with Mr. 
Marcus J. Kelly to establish a railroad between Duran and Yaguachi. 
It is about 22 kilometers long. It is finished and in running operation, 
costing 1650,000. 

In the same year Mr, Francisco Wyte Wiswell made a contract to 
build a railroad between Tbarra and Pailon, in the province of Esmer- 
aldas. This road is from 110 to 125 kilometers long ; and if it should 
be built, or better, I should say, when it is built, will give an outlet for 
the valuable products of the provinces of Ymbabura and Oarchi that are 
situated on the boundaries of Colombia. 

As a counterbalance to the material obstacles that the accidents of 
the land in Ecuador present for the construction of railroads, we have, 
on the other hand, the advantages that our forests abound in indestruct- 
able woods for railroad ties and other things ; that the narrow-gauge 
system is adopted, and that in our contracts we cede lands of the first 
quality and large area, and that our laws accord protection and privi 
leges of positive importance. 

The present epoch of peace that the country enjoys, the path of prog- 
ress that its able ruler follows, an<1 the foreign cre<lit wU\ci\v ww^w3^>V 
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edly shall remain solidifed by the legislature, wfiich for that objeQ 
going to assemble, leads us to hope with foandation that the pa 
works initiated by the preceding administration will be carried oat 
new ones inaugurated in accordance with the demands of the prei 
century, in which the prosperity of the people spreads itself on wi 
of electricity and carries forward its march by means of railroads. 
Your obedient servant and friend, 

J. M. P. Caaman 

Hon. Mr. J. F. Velarde. 



THE RAILWAYS OF GUATEMALA. 



report of fernando cruz, delegate from guatemala, 
Memobandum of Bailboads in the Republic of Guatemala* 

There are only two lines constrncted and in actual operation in Guate- 
mala : that which starts from the capital and terminates at the port of 
San Jos6, and that which connects the city of Retalhuleu with the port of 
Ohami>erico. The first is 70 miles long, and is owned by a North Amer- 
ican syndicate. Negotiations are now pending looking to its purchase 
by the Government. The extent of the second is 27 miles; it belongs to 
Guatemalan capitalists. 

Some time since a contract was made for a branch line, which, start- 
ing from Old Guatemala, would unit^ with the aforementioned lines. 
The company commenced the work, but it is now paralyzed. 

The greatest work which the Republic has in view is the construc- 
tion of the Northern Railroad, which will begin at the capital and end 
at the Bay of Santo Tomas on the Atlantic, crossing through extensive 
territories, fertile and rich in natural products, and providing the im- 
portant cities and agricultural centers of the country with a natural 
i%d, short and cheap, for the commerce of Europe and the United 
States. This line, connecting with that from Guatemala to San Jos6, 
will constitute a great interoceanic road. Its total cost is calculated at 
from $8,000,000 to $9,000,000. The Government has already contracted 
with a French syndicate for its construction, but it is not yet known if 
this syndicate can carry out its agreements. 

The Northern Railway constructed, its most important branches will 
be to Santa Ana, in the Republic of Salvador, furnishing an outlet by 
the Atlantic for the fruits which that country produces ; to Mazate- 
nango or Retalhuleu, in the western district, to connect the most valu- 
able agricultural belts of the Republic with the interoceanic line ; to 
Coban, on the northern coast, an important coffee center; and to the 
capitals of the eastern districts. 

Other important lines would be those which should connect the Port 
of Ocos with the agricultural centers of Costa Grande, and Ouca, of 
Tambador, and of San Marcos in the western districts. 

We might connect with Mexico by means of a railroad run by way of 
the Pacific coast to the frontier of both Republics. One which should 
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be built crossing the extensive and sterile district of Peten would be 
enormoasly expensive and of difBcult execution. 

A line which should connect us with the Eepublic of Honduras, be- 
sides being unprofitable, would be difficult and costly. 

The other railroads which the country needs for its development are 
of less importance than those here indicated. 

Fernando Cruz. 



THE RAILWAYS OP HONDURAS. 



REPORT OF JBRONIMO ZELAYA, DELEGATE FROM HONDURAS^ 

Washington, D. 0., January 12, 1890. 

lEsTEEMBD OoLLEAaTTB : It gives me pleasure to reply to yoar polite 
f^^guest by furnishing you with information relative to Honduras de- 
by the Railroad Committee, of which you are chairman. 
IBonduras is situated between the thirteenth and sixteenth parallels 
Dorth latitude, having 250 miles of coast on the Atlantic, and 60 on 
^ Pacific, with magnificent harbors on both oceans. Being favored 
Lth peculiar advantages for the construction of an interoceanic rail- 
ed, gifted with a healthy climate, and possessing varied and abun- 
nt natural resources, it finds itself in circumstances exceptionally fav- 
^^^"^sEihle for establishing with all the countries of America, and even with 
^^^ whole world, a commerce of the greatest importance. 

Honduras is truly rich in useful and precious metals, in extensive and 
^^^tile farming lands, in lumber for building and cabinet work, and in 
^^^ tactile and medicinal plants. 

"jThe government of Honduras, being convinced that the best means 
developing the country would be to traverse it by an interoceanic ^ 
'^iJroad, attempted its construction as much as thirty years ago. Not 
I'^Vig able to organize a company in this country, it at length contracted 
^ England a debt of $5,000,000 for the execution of a third part of ^ 
^^^^ work, mortgaging the road itself and the government lands. In 
^^^itober, 1868, the work was formally commenced at Puerto Cortez; 
^^=i^t scarcely had 50 miles of the road been laid, at a probable cost of 
^ million and a half at the most, when Honduras, the victim of 
^^K^tched management, found herself defrauded of the remaining mil- 
^^^ns, and indebted without the power of prosecuting the work. Since 
^^^n other endeavors have been made to arrange the debt in England, 
^^^4 secure the continuance of the railroad, but these efforts have been 
^^ little avail, and at the present date Honduras possesses only her ^^ 
'^^^X)e8 for the future and 38 miles of railroad in actual operation, since 
7^^ remaining 12 miles became useless, owing to the destruction of an 
^5^^ bridge over the Ohamelicon River, and to-day sleepers and rails 
*^^ buried beneath the grass. 

The interoceanic railroad projected between the Bay of Honduras, on 
^He Atlantic, and the Bay of Fonseca, on the Pacific, will be 200 miles 

* TranRlation. 
8. Ex. 125 4 • \^ 
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Of which flySOOyOOO are exported to the United States in silver and 
g^d, and $1^000,000 in fruits, inmber, India rubber, and sarsaparilla. 

The maritime movement of the ports is as follows : In service on the 
Padflc, 11 steamers and 12 sailing vessels ; on the Atlantic, 34 steamers 
ind 44 sailing vessels. 

Which figures, relating to the past fiscal year, clearly show that dnr- 
bug the construction of the railroads above mentioned, and especially of 
Bm interoceanic one, a large traffic between the ports and the interior 
of the country would be developed, proportionate to the immense nat- 
nal wealth of the country, which is at present lying undeveloped. 

Moreover, it should be taken into consideration that once interoceanic 
eraiimanication is established across Honduras it would serve for gen- 

enl transportation, competing successfully with Panama, especially 

irith places north of the equator, such as San Francisco and New Or- 

Inns, or New York and San Francisco. 
Appended will be found a map of Honduras, which, although imper- 

ftet in detail, is sufficiently correct as a whole. There is not yet a 

Mnplete map of the country drawn with iBcientific precision; but, hav- 
i bg taken the limits of the coast from the United States hydrographic 

Aarta, and the border lines of the adjoining Republics, which have 

ten well laid down, the details were filled in by means of observations 

Bade by experienced travelers. 

With expressions of sincere esteem, I am, your obedient, 

Jebonimo Zelaya. 

Hon. J. F. Velarde, 

IkHegaie from Bolivia^ and Chairman Committee on Railroads, 



THE RAILWAYS OP MEXICO. 



The Mexican system of railroads since the completion of a line from. 
Vera Omz to the Oity of Mexico, with a branch to the city of Pnebla^ 
has been greatly developed. The country is now pretty well int^- 
sected by railways, and their construction is being rapidly poshed fo^ 
ward. In a short time Mexico will possess a net- work of railroads that 
must materially develop her vast natural wealth. 
, In 1879, there were only 372 miles of railway. From 1880 to 1884 the 
"v construction of new lines may be said to have been rather too rapid. In 
1883 the number of miles existing was a little over 2,800. 
In 1886 there were in operation about 3,725 miles of railroads. 
In 1887 there were open for traffic 3,870 miles besides 92 miles of city 
' or suburban lines, altogether 3,962 miles. 

The Mexican minister, SeHor Don Matias Romero, in a letter on the 
railroads of his country, dated April 30, 1890, says: 

The only data which I can give yoa on the subject is the inclosed list, showing the 
nnmber of kilometers of each line constructed. The President in his address to the 
Congress on the Ist instant, stated that Mexico has 8,850 kilometers of railroads. 

All of the railway lines are subsidized, ezceptiug the International Railroad. 

List of railroads in Mexico. 

Mexican Central Railroad (broad gauge) : Kilometers. 

Mexico to Paso del Norte 1,970 

Tampico to San Luis 442 

Silao to Qunnajuato 23 

Soledad to San Luis 6 

San Luis to Quaristemba 25 

Agnas Caliontes to San Luis 210 

Irapuato to Guadalajara 260 

Marques to Zimapao ^ 24 

2,960 

Mexican National Railroad (narrow gauge) : 

Mexico City to Laredo 1,351 

Acambaro to Morelaia 92 

Morelia t<) Patzcnaro 62 

Mexico City to El Sal to G7 

Manzanillo to Armeria 45 

Zacatecas to Ojo Caliente 47 

Matamoros to San Miguel 20 

1,684 

International Railroad, from Torreon to Piedras Negras (broad gauge) 617 

Mexican Railroad, Mexico City to Vera Cruz, and branches to Puebla and 

Jalapa, (broad gauge) 569 

Intercolonial Railroad (narrow gauge) 623 

Tehuantepec Railroad 108 

r>2 
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ediy shall remain solidifteil by the legislature, wBich for that ol . 
going to assemble, leads as to hope with foaiidatioii that the 
works initiated by the preceding admin islration will be carried « 
Dew ones inaugurated in accordance witli the demands of the I 
century, in which the prosperity of the people spreads itself on 
of electricity and carries forward its march by means of railroad 
Your obedient servant and friend, 

J. M. P. CAAK 
Hon. Mr. J. F. Yblabde. 
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THE RAILROADS OF NKJARAGUA. 



MEUOHANDUM CONCERNING THE RAILROADS IN NICARAGUA. 

There are at present in operation in Nicaragua aboat one hundred, 
miles of railroad. 

The lipe is divided into two sections, which are called the Eastenu 
and Western. They are separated by Lake Managua, tlie 24 miles c^ 
width of which are crossed by comuodioas steamers. 

The Western section, which was the first constructed, starts from the 
port of Corinto, on the Pacific, and terminates at Lake Managna, as 
above stated. On this line, which is 57 j miles in length, is a great 
bridge over the estuary or inlet of Paso Caballos, which is a notable 
piece of engineering. 

The Eastern section of the railroad goes from Managua, the capital 
of Nicaragua, to Grenada, a city situated on the great Lake Nicaragua. 
As this city is in direct and constant communication, by means of the 
the lake and the San Juan Kiver, with the port of San Juan del Norte, 
or Greytown, on the Atlantic, it results that there exists across the 
territory of Nicaragua good and easy communication between the two 
oceans. 

The Nicaragua railroad is on the American system, and was con- 
S structed exclusively^ with national cnpital, without aid from foreign 
funds. The road, as well as the rolling stock, is of the best quality. 
Although of small dimensions as yet, it is of the greatest utility to the 
country, for it brings in contact many of its principal commercial 
centers. 

In Nicaragua there is noted a great interest in the development of 
railway enterprises, and it is certain that before long the nomber of 
miles in operation will have increased considerably. 

As regards the connecting of the Nicaraguan railways with tho6» 
which may be constructed in the neighboring republics, the work would 
present no diflicult engineering feits as far as the topography of the 
country is concerned^ 

H. GrziWAN. 
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THE RAILWAYS OF PARAGUAY. 



REPORT OF JOSf. S. DECOUD, DELEGATE FROM PARAGUAY,* 

Washington, Ja/nuary 23, 1890. 

Distinguished Colleague : In reply to your esteemed favor of the 
7th instant, I have the honor to forward to* you the information re- 
quested with respect to the railroads of Paraguay, together with a map 
of the Central Railroad and its connection with the Argentine system. 

In the report of the engineers, Burrell and Valpy, which I beg leave 
to append, you will find all the information I can procure which would 
be suitable to your needs. 

With expressions of my most distinguished consideration, I remain, 

Josife S. Decoud. 

Hon. Dr. JuAN Francisco Velarde, 

Chairman of the Committee on Railroads^ etc. 



Report of Messrs. Burrel and Valpy, M, M, Inst.^ C. E. of the Paraguay 
Central Railway^ together loith estimate of the probable traffic that will 
be carried when line is completed through out. \ 



This railway consists of three portions : 



liilM. 



(1) From the port of Asuaoion, the capital of Paragaay, to Paragaari, in 
operation 46 

(2) From Paraguari to Villa Rica, in operation 46 

(3) From Villa Rica to Villa Encamacion, to bo coDstructed 136 



Total length of railway, about 228 

The first section, from Asuncion to Paraguari, was originally made 
oy the Government, and has been in operation many years. Although 
Jiis portion of the railway has been worked under great disadvantages, 
especially as regards the inadequate supply of rolling-stock, its revenue 
bas rapidly and continuously increased, as the returns below will show, 
taking 3s. as the average value of $1 : 



1883 

1884 

1865 - 

i£8e — 

1887 

* Tranfilatioii. t OriginaL 



6roMr»- 
oeipu. 



£10. 875 
13,267 
13,964 
19,033 
SA.108 



GroMre> 

oeipta per 

mile. 



£237 
294 
310 
423 
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The working expenses have been nidaced from about 70 per cent, ii 
1884 (they are not obtainable for 1883) to aboat 60 per cent, in 1887; 
the net revenues have consequently more than doubled in this period. 

It may confidently be expected that the results of the working of 1888, 
when known, will bear a favorable comparison with those of 1887, and 
as the new rolling-stock manufactured by Messrs. Krupp & Oo. for the 
Government has recently been delivered in Asuncion, whilst in July, 
1887, Congress voted the sum of $150,000 for improvements on this see- 
tion, there can be no doubt that the future returns of this portion of the 
railway willjp^ se greatly exceed those obtained in the past. 

The second section, from Paraguari to Villa Bica, is already con- 
structed and equipped with the above- mentioned rolling-stock; opened 
for trafftc since January, 1890. 

The first and second sections together form a length of about 92 miles, 
and will connect Villa Bica, the second largest town in the country, and 
the center of a very rich district, with Asuncion. We anticipate there- 
fore a very considerable and more than proportionately increased traffic 
to akx^rne to the railway immediately on the opening of the second sec- 
tion, with a reduction in the rate of working expenses. 

From the surveys we have made of the extension from Villa Bica to 
Villa Encamacion, we find that the line will be of easy construction 
owing to the comparatively level ground through which the railway will 
pass. 

The earth-work will be light, except near Villa Eiicarnacion, where 
somewhat heavier work will be encountered, and a careful and more 
detailed study of the ground will be required than we have yet had au 
opportunity of making in order to select the best line. 

The rivers to be crossed are not rapid and are of little depth, and all 
the bridge-work can be constructed with native timber, which is of a 
very suitable character. 

The gradients will be comparatively light and the curves easy on 
this section, as well as from Asuncion to Villa Rica, so that the work- 
ing expenses of the railway may fairly be expected to be low. 

The railway, when completed, will run through and open up some of the 
most fertile and populous portions of the country. It will terminate at 
the town of Villa Encarnacion, on the river Parana, opposite to the town 
of Posadas, the terminus of the Argentine Northeastern Railway, now 
under construction and, we understand, being pushed forward rapidly. 

These railways, when completed, will form the future trunk line of 
the country, aflfording as they will do the shortest route to the sea- 
coast, with important intermediate connections, firstly via Brazil to Rio 
Grande do Sul, secondly via Uruguay to Monte Video, aud thirdly via 
the Argentine Confederation to Concordia, or if certain projected rail- 
ways are constructed to Buenos Ayres itself. 

The line firom Villa Bica to Encarnacion, passing as it does through 
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a fbrtOe ooantry, wiU secure a considerable traffic, which will in addition 
largely increase the traffic on the line from Villa Eica to Asuncion 
The thioagh, or international, traffic may also be expected to be large 
and to arise immediately on the completion of the railway. 

On a moderate basis we estimate that when the railway is opened 
throaghout the gross traffic will amount, on the average, to £1,000 
per mile per annum, or a total of £228,000, and judging by comparison 
of other South American railways, a traffic of thin amount should be 
worked at 50 per cent., giving a net revenue of £114,000 per annum. 

A considerable proportion of the country through which the railway 
pasaes consists of forest lauds, comprising timber of valuable descrip- 
tion for house building, ship building, railway sleepers, etc., and it is 
expected that a large traffic will be derived from the carriage of timber 
from the ports at both ends of the lino. The carriage of yerba mat^ and 
agrienltnral produce — e. g.j tobacco, grain, oranges, etc — should also 
yield a substantial income, whilst large numbers of horses and cattle 
ftre oonstantly being brought from the province of Gorrientes to Encar- 
oadon, which should further add to the receipts. 
6 
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THE HAILWAY8 OP PERU. 



SMPOSTorr. o. c. zioasba, dslegate from PERV.' 

Ijboatiok of Peru 
* BTjLTEs of Ah&riojl, 
Waahiitgton, January, 1890. 
I you the report solicited by till 

chairman, 
d a map of the Hepublic 



obedient Bervaut, 

F. 0. O. ZfiOABBA. 



Iroai Oommunioation. 



a axid a I 
BBA. i 



Data FiTBNIBHKD BT THH PsBCTIAN DELEOATIOIf TO THE OOK- 
MITTBB ON EAILBOAD OOMMUKIOATIOIT. • 

No. 1. — Map of the B^pvblie. 

The Delegation baa the honor to inclose a map vbioh bears no title, 
bat which, it belieTcs, waa copied from a work entitled : " Geographi- 
cal Atlas of Pern," by Dr. Don Ifariano Felipe Faz-Soldan, and al> 
thoogh it is to be hoped that in its draughting other previous maps have 
beeo consulted, the Delegation does not consider itaelf authorized to 
guarantee its scientific exactness. For this reason it deems it indispen- 
sable that other works should be consulted, and especially one entitled 
"El Per6," written by the naturalist Don Antonio Baymondi, which. 
contains abtindaut and important data relative to explorations, config- 
uration of the land, physical conditions, and otlier details neoessaiy t» 
obtain an idea of Peru. 

The delegation regrets not having at hand the said work, which, 
might possibly be found in one of the many public libraries of Wash' 
ington. 
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JSo. 2. — Sailroad lines canatmcted a/nd in qperatumy lines in course of 
eonstruoHonj and lines prqjectedj and lines which connect the neighbor- 
ing nations. 

The names of the lines, their length, and other details will be found 
in the accompanying collection of decrees and contracts. The lines 
actually in operation are the following : 

EjUometon. 

CaUao to ChiolA 146 

Callao to liima and Chorrillos 27 

Lima to Anoon 

Lima to Magdalena • 6 

Pisco to Toa 74 

Cbimbote to Hoaras 70 

Ptyta to Pima and Catacaos 

SalaTwry to Tmjilio 7 

Ptoaamavia to Tonan and Goadalnpe 146 

MoUendo to Areqaipa 173 

inqaipa to Pono 370 

Jnliaoa to Santa Rosa 193 

lOiienl del Cerro de Paeoo 11 

The projected lines consist principally of the prolongation towards 
the interior of the country of some of the existing lines already men- 
tioned. No line exists connecting Peru with the neighboring nations, 
bat an effort has been made to prolong the Puno line to Desaguadero 
in order to unite it with the railroad system projected in Bolivia. 

No. 3. — Oost of work done a/nd projected. 

The cost of the work done will be found, for the most part, in the ac- 
oompauying volume. No estimate has bee n made of the projected work, 
becaose the Government is not responsible for its payment, but the syn- 
dicate of foreign stockholders under the clause of the last contract 
oondaded in Lima, and it has not been considered necessary to specify 
in detail the value of work not y6t commenced. 

No. 4.— Anntiol retumSj traffic^ cmd prospects. 

The returns from the lines actually in operation have only been sat- 
isbotory in the case of those completed, such as Lima to Gallao and 
Ohonillos, Lima to Ohicla, and Mollendo to Puno. The others, in or- 
der to give any advantageous results, without dc4ibt need to be extended 
to their natural termini. This attained the interior development of the 
eonntry will make a great and rapid advance ; the fountains of wealth 
existing in the Bepublic will be opened and what to-day remains inert 
for lack of cheap and regular outlet to the sea-coast will be developed. 
With this in view it is of the greatest interest for Peru to have railroad 
fines running either to the Atlantic or to the Pacific Ocean and it is 
evident that enterprises of this kind wiU be of incalculable utility. 
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"So. fi. — Facilitieii whick th* Government ha» altered for thin clatt of wort 

It may be judged to wbat extent the Government of Pern is, on its 
part, tucliaml to facilitate the constructioD of railroad lines throuebit' 
territory when the offers it has already made are borne in mind. 

Xotlouf; since it invited proposals for the constrnction of a railroad 
from Liiuo to Pisco, offering the following peiquisites : 

( 1 ) Exemption of customs duties, during twenty years, on the material, 
fixed and rolling stock destincil for the plant of the line ; 

(2) Authority of the Government to adjudicate t« the manager 'JS.OOO 
, hectares of vacant lands near the line, with the express condition thnt 

they ahall be irrigated within five years ; 

(3) Exemption from military serviceiu the army,duringtimeofpeao(i,., 
for the employes and laborers on the railroad ; J 

(4) Privilege of operating the road for twenly-flve years ; aad I 

(5) The power to transfer the property of the line and its braDohA ] 
In the contracts concluded lately with the foreign bondholders, whH4 1 

the power to operate the railroads coustrnot«d is given them, there ftj 
imposed upon them the obligation to extend these, and there is cedan 
to them i 1 

(1) All the disposable government lands necessary for the railraaH 
. lines, stations, depots, factories, and other dependencies without »■ 

mn aeration whatever. 

(2) Eromption from government tases dnring the period fixed for tLe 
constmction and possession of tlie railroads ; and during the period of 
the enjoyment of the benefits derived therefrom, exemption from taxM 
on locomotives, rolling stock, rails, sleepers, and anthracite coal. 

(3) The right to navigate freely the interior lakes under the Peruvian 



THE RAILWAYS OF SALVADOR. 



REPORT OF JACINTO CA8TELLAN08.* 

Washington, D. 0., January 9, 1890. 
' Dbab Sib and Distinguished Colleague : 
Cflp]ying to your favor of the 7th instant, which I had not received 
il to-day, I am sorry to inform you that I lack the documents neces- 
y to give you information with respect to the plans and computations 
ioh may have been presented in Salvador for newly projected rail- 
ds ; and that the only data that is possible for me to give you touch- 
their actual state and the possibility of connecting them with the 
36 of the neighboring Bepublics of Guatemala and Honduras is (S 
tows: 

L tramway 10^ miles in length unites the cities of San Salvador and 
ita Tecla. 

I steam railway connects the port of Acajutla with the city of Son- 
ate, the distance being 21^ miles. 

^m that city the same line is extended to the interior of the Ee- 
>lio to a point called Amate Marin, over a distance of 80| miles. 
Vork is now progressing on the railroad from Amate Marin to the 
ital of the Republic, and once concluded, it will have an approxi- 
te extent of 25 miles. 

'here are two other lines of railways now projected, one to connect 
rich city of Santa Ana with the port of Ac^gutla, joining it at the sta- 
1 of Armenia, between Sonsonate and San Salvador, and the other 
m the port of La Union to the city of San Miguel. For the building 
the latter, a company is now being organized in London, and for the 
Oder there have been subscribed by the capitalists of the country 
mt $300,000. 

do not consider the union of the Salvador railroads with those of 
atemalaand Honduras to be difficult, if these two republics carry their 
ids to the froxitier ; for at any point thereon they could be joined to 
) existing roads. 

^t is in the latter lines, to my mind, that the principal difficulties 
St, because of the great extent of their territories. 

I am, sir, with every consideration, your very humble servant^ 

Jacinto Oastellanos. 
Mr Juan F. Velarde, 

Delegate for Bolivia to the International American Oonferenoe. 

* Tranalatioa. 



THE RAILWAYS OF THE UNITED STATES. 



bepobt of henby g. davis and ajxdbew carnegie, delboatk 
fbom the united states, to the committee on bailwat coi 
munication of tbe tnterxational american cosfebence.' 

Washhsgton, D. C, 

March 24, 1890. 
Tbe attanCion uf the people of the Uuited States h^ been for yesr 
directed to tbe desirability of secariiig closer corumerciiil relations witi 
the 8tat«8 of Central and South Americn. 

For want of regular, quick, and economical traDsportation betweei 

these countries, trade is carried on almost wholly by way of Europe 

^ mail matter, passengers, and goods are compelled to cross the Atlanti 

twice before reaching their destination. Although united geograph 

cally, close commercial relations do not exist; neighbors though « 

are, yet for want of prompt and regular transportation facilities we ai 

widely separated. 

That the trade with these countries is extensive is shown by the tab 

^ on page 74. Spanish America has an area of 8,500,000 square mile 

with about 60,000,000 inhabitants ; of this area a large part is nnd 

veloped, although immensely rich in mineral and agricultural resource 

and yet the present trade amonnts to about$900,000,000 yearly, aboi 

equally divided between imports and exports ; of this trade in 188 

I •173,217,671,01 one-flfth only, was with tbe United States, $122,014,1- 

I being imports and $61,203,434 exports. Id other words, we buy fro 

> the Spanish American countries more than twice as much as west 

\ them. This should not, and need not, be. 

In 1887 Great Britain's trade with these countries amounted to aboi 
: 9176,208,000, of which $71,283,000 were imports and $104,925,000 e 
[ ports, or, in other words. Great Britain sells almost twice as much as 
' buys from them. 

The United States exported to Great Britain in 1889, $382,981,67 
and imported from that country $178,269,067, less than one-half tt 
exports. Why should our trade with Great Britain be so much in oi 
favor, and that with Spanish-American countries the reverse, aE 
Great Britain's trade with these countries be so much more favorab 
to it than our trade with them is to us 1 

We manu&cture most of tbe articles used by tbem as cheaply as Gie; 
Britain, and many of these mannfactured in the United States are Bhipp< 
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"Wxt VAUt^ at then to Spanisb America. Central and South America 
3iaTe raw ma ial which we need, and it mny be said that the resources 
«f these coimt e are almost undeveloped. There is a great field which 
of (^ned np to ^^ most be immensely ralnable. 

With qnick and regular oommnDication which Europe has eqjoyed 
sod we have not, she has more than successfully competed with us for 
the trade of these oountries ; bat if rail commuuioation were opened 
fytm the United States sonthward such wonld not be the case, as we 
«hoQld then have the advantage of connection by laud which Europe^ 

Ictmld not obtain. This is proved by an examination of the effect of rail 
communicatiou between the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 
I The opcuiug of direct raU commnnication between the United States j. 
' aod the city of Mexico took place in April, 1884. From that day it 
'began to be felE that all influences aud all other modes of oomraunioa- 
tion combined could not exert so powerfol an effect in drawing these 
I «oontries together and extending their trade. Special attention is 
' called to the growth of traffic between the two republics since nuited 
by rail. 

From tables, pages 77, it is seen that whereas the traffic carried in 
cars or otiipr l^iod vehicles amounted to $2,164,414 in the year 1883, it 
reached 113,955,764 in 1889, increasing sixfold in sis years. Nor has 
ttds remarkable increase been made by diverting trade from other land 
nmt«8 or from water transportation lines, for the total imports and ex- 
ports between the United States and Mexico (table 29, page 76) shows 
rapid and coutinnons development, the total of 1883 being 924,764,000, 
and that of 1889, 132,740,000. 

The influence of rail communication upon trade between the United 
States and British Xortb American possessions is not less marked. 

In 1833 a railway was opened between Portland, Me. and Montreal. 
The year previous, 1852, shows imports into the United States from 
British Korth America, •6,469,000. These reached 143,000,000 in 1889. 
The exports from the United States in 1852 were only 913,993,000. In 
1S89 they reached $57,412,000. It is to the railroads we owe the revo- y 
Intion wbicb bas taken place in the trade of these British possessions. 
In 1887 Canada exported to Great Britain $44,671,846 and imported 
115,167,040, aud in the same year exported to the United States 
•37,660,190 and imported $61,006,323, the total to and fhim Great 
Britain being $89,738,886, and the United States $88,666,513. 

In 1880 this was reversed. The United States now ranks flrst; the w 
proportion of Great Britain's trade to and trom being 44.44 per cent, 
of the whole, that of the United States 47.20, so decided is the effect 
-*! fbeqnent aod rapid intercommnnication by rail over the slower aud 
"^folar mode by water. It is a significant fact that almost all the 
-' '* hetween these countries is transported by rail. Not one regular 
— - '*wm- ships plies between the United States and Canadian ports, 
•t -^ -<hibil jrove that theexperience of the United States with rail- 
..< .^in 1 t>wn border is boing repeated ^QL^iwik Vol ^^nniiAk «b!\. 
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Mexico, aud, no doabt, wuulil l>u ret>»''ted upon intornatioiial lines as 
these are constracteil, aud bind together the repnbUca of America ift 
their peaceful grasp. 

THE UNITED STATES EAILWAY SYSTEM. 

As far as tho pt^ople of the TJuited States are coDcemcd, it unneoefr 
sary for us to dwell upou the importaDce of our railway Bystem, (br 
no words of onrs can adequately describe their universal apprecia- 
tiou of the value of rapid railroad communication belweeu all parti 
of the Republic. Kot only arc railways considered by them the QtAt 
factor ia our uiat>erial development, but it is clearly seeti that these aloiM 
have rendcre<I developmeot possible ; nor is this their most valuablfl 
service to the uatiou; fur, nubouud by thesu ribs of steel, the question 
of the futuie of the union belwoen the Statofi might give rise to seriooi 
foreboding, bound together as they are into oue vast neighborhood 
ttio people of the various Slates, by frequent ohnnge of re^idenoe, 
iutermarriage, uommercial relations, and noustant communication, are 
fust becoming more and more uf one national type, alike in thought, 
manner, and action. 

It may be well, however, for the benefit of those among our net^ 
boring republics who have not yet fully entered upon the coustmction 
of railwa,VH to give a short history of our railway policy and its reaaRk i 
For this purpose we have availed ourselves freely of the sei-vicea of 
Jlessrs. Taylor and nroclc, the respeciivo head;! of ilio Raihvuy Buroaa 
and of the Bureau of Statistics. 

The United States possesses to-day nearly half the railway mileage 
of the world. At the close of the year 18S9 there were 161,313 miles in 
operation, enough to make twelve steel girdles around the earth. Their 
cost has been fully eight thousand millions of dollars. Excepting agri- 
culture, the railway interest is the largest siugle interest iu the-coantry. 
It employs as wage-earners not less than two millions of people; thoB 
eight millions or more persons depend upon railways for tbeir daily 
support. The development and prosperity of the country have been 
proportionate to the building of ita railways. In the increase of itopn- 
latiou, business, aud wealth, in the opening to settlement and commerce 
of Dew 3tat«B and Territories, the railway has been the most potent 
factor. It touches every pursuit, whether of agriculture, manufactures, 
finance, commerce, or science. It is comparatively a short lime since 
the settlement of the country bordering on the Mississippi Uiver began. 
Prior to that, and before the era of railway building, settlementa were 
few and small upon the shores of the lakes and the navigable rivers 
that then furuished means of transportation for the surplus products of 
the factory and farm. 

As fast as railways were constructed the adjacent country was rap- 
idly settled. Wherever a railway reached, supplying the necessary 
facilities of transportation, there hurried with eager steps labor and 
capital, seeking employmeut and investment. Foreats were felled and 
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mines opened and contribated their wealth to the markets of the world. 
Vast prairies, inhabited only by Indians and wild beasts, where the 
yearly vegetation rotted upon the deepening soil, when traversed by 
railways quickly sprang into active agricultural and commercial life. 
The toach of the plowshare brought abundant harvests, and villages 
and cities sprang into existence. 

To show the great importance of railways to the agricultural interests 
of the United States, Poor's Manual for 1889 says : 

Over ordinary earth roads wheat will bear transportation for a distance of only 
250 miles, when its value is $1.50 per bushel at the market. Indian corn will bear trans- 
portation only 125 miles, when its valae is 75 cents per bushel. When grown at 
in^ater distances from market, these products, without railroads, have no commercial 
or exportable Talne. The railroads by transporting at one-twentieth the cost over 
eartii roads give a marketable value to wheat grown 5,000 miles inland; to Indian 
com grown 2,500 miles in!and. Beyond a certain limit, consequently, these works 
are the sole inducement to the production of these staples in an amount greater than 
thatneoessary for consumption by the producer. Railroads are as much the condition of 
their production as the ship is for the production of wool in Australia. The effect of 
cheap prodaction is well illustrated in the extraordinary increase in the production of J 
wheat and oorn in the Western States and the corresponding impulse given to the 
oonstmotion of railroads, the increased mileage of which has only kept pace with 
that of other industries. 

It is not, however, as potent agencies, foremost in stimulating the 
settlement and development of the resources of the country, that rail- 
ways perform their highest function, but, as has been before stated, 
they cement and tend to preserve the unity of the extended region over 
which the Republic holds sway. The building of the first Pacific rail- 
way was equally a military and a commercial necessity. Previous to the 
opening of rail communication, the Pacific coast had little in common 
with the Union. No sooner had the iron bands joined the agricultural 
regions of the Mississippi Valley and the manufacturing States of the ^ 
Bast with it, than close business, social, and political relations sprang 
np between the two sections and bound them closely together. The in- 
timate social, political, and commercial relations which now so happily 
exist between all parts of our united country could never have been 
created without rail communication. 

The progress made in railway building in this country has been due 
largely to the liberality shown by local communities, the several States 
and the General Government toward railway enterprise. The Govern- 
ment has been prodigal in the bestowal of munificent grants of the pub- 
lic domain to aid the construction of railways, and in this regard has 
been wisely emulated by many of the States, which have given large 
tracts of their public lands to encourage the building of railways within 
their limits. In addition to large and numerous subsidies given by the 
General Government and the States to railway companies many coun- 
ties, towns, villages, and cities have voted sums in aid of railway oon- 
stnictlon. Communities that had no railway have eagerly pledged 
their ^aredtt to secure one, and those that have had one or more have 
often made liberal donations to secure competing Arntt^ 
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There is no room to doubt that this polcy was wisp. The valaeof 
eveiy acre of Itnul and every dollar in money tontrihuted towsrdthe 
coD8truction of railways has been repaid tenfold to the public in the 
added stimolus to bosiuess and increased value to property prodnoed 
by cheaper transportation. Bapeciiilly has this been true aa regards 
the States and Territories of the West. There lay a region embraoiog 
more than half the area of the United States rich in natural resoarces, 
yet inaccessible, and heretofore practically valueless. Railways alone 
ooald have made this latent wealth productive. So with our mineral . 
wealth. Had not railways stimulated by public aid been constructed 
throngb the mineral regions of the country our mines must have re- 
mained anojiened. 

Railway construction once begun in a country can stop ouly wben all 
sections are supplied, for such are the advantages of railways totbeseo- 
tioiiB that construct them that all other sections must necessarily follow 
or become almost Talnolcas. For this reason we find every part of oar 
country either already supplied with railways or rapidly becoming so. 

Railway management is constantly growing more broad, conserva- 
tive, and liberal; excessive rates and unwarranted discriminatioB are 
being corrected by competition and forbidden by law. Kates by rail 
are now not infreqneutly as low as by water, a condition of things 
which, a few years ago, was not thought possible. Reference to the fol- 
lowing tables will show the great redactions in rates by rail which 
' have taken place in receut years. It is believed that the minitDQia 
charges have not yet been reached. 

FSEIGHT BATES. 
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Ammmdl motrage freight raie$ on grain and flour from St, LouU tovarioiu point$ during 

each year from 1876 ;o 18^8, incXueive, 

IBnifmnA by lir. G«org« H. Mors»n« Mcretary Merohimts' Bxobange, St Louis, Mow J 
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* These flgnres 29^ represent pnblished rates. At times daring the year the rate was cut to 90 
Its, Baking the average rate on tliat basis, St. Lonis to Liverpool via New York, as low as 17|oents 
perlmaheL 

f On an grain, ezoept oom, on whioh the rate was 20 cents. 

Nan L— In the normal condition of fireight rates, the rate to Boston would be 5 cents i>er 100 pounds 
higher than to New York, to Philadelphia 2 cenip per 100 pounds lower than to New York, and to 
BattiBore 8 cents per 100 pounds lower than to New York; but sometimes rates by these cities are 
iBdepeiideiit of local rail rates. 

Non 9. — The rate on flour is always double the rate on grain per 100 pounds. 

GBANTS TO RAILWAYS. 

On Maroh 2, 1827, Oongress granted to the State of Illinois lands to aid 
in the oonstraction of a canal '^ to connect the waters of Illinois and Lake 
Michigan." Six years later, in 1833, Congress anthorized the above 
grant to be diverted, and a railway constrncted with the proceeds of 
said lands. This was the first land grant ever made by the Government 
to aid in the construction of a railway. 

The first important land- grand act passed was that of September 20, 
1850 : *^ An act granting the right of way and making a grant of land 
to the States of Illinois, Mississippi and Alabama, in aid of the constrnc- 
tion of a railroad from Chicago to Mobile." This grant gave alternate 
sections of laud (even numbered) for six sections in width on either 
side of the road and branches, making six sections, or 3,840 acres for 
every mile of road. In the case of this grant, as in the case of all those 
made subsequently, the law provided that the land within the limits 
of the grant not given to the railroad company, that is, every other 
section, should be doubled in price from $1.25 to $2.50 per acre. In 
this way, the Government received as much from the lands remaining 
witUn tli^ limits of the grant, as it would have received from all the 
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lands 'lad no grant been nuwle. The buildiug of railroads remlered tli» 
lands salable; whereas in most cases, if no railroads bad be«ii con- 
BtrDct«d, the ands wonld never have foaod pnrcbaeers, as the; wen 
of no value wbere facilitiea for the transportation of their prodact to i 
market were not provided, 4 

Under an act passed June 10, 1852, entitled "An act grao ting the right 
of way to the State of Missouri, and a portion of the pnblie lands to aid 
in the constractiou of certain railroads in that State," tbe Haunibat and 
St. Joseph and the Missouri Piiciflc Railroads were built. 

June 29, 1S54, a grant wtvs made to tbe Territory of Minnesota for the 
purposeof aiding tbe construction of a railroad from the southern line 
to the eastern line. In 1850 a series of grants was made to Iowa and 
other States, to be a3e<I only to aid in tbe construction of railroads, • 
which were in form and substance similar to tbe Missouri grant of Juoa * 
10, 1852. 

From 1850 to 1860 a strong sentiment arose favorable to the coo- i 
struction of a railroad to the Pacific coast. Congress, on July 1, 1863, 
enacted a law entitled "An act to aid in the construction of a railroad J 
and telegraph line from the Missouri River to tbe Pacific Ocean, and to ' 
secure to the Government tbe use of the same for postal, military, and 1 
olber pnritoses." This was tbe charter of the Union Pacific RailroacI 
Company, which conferred certain privUeges and made grants to sev- 
eral other railroad companies tht'ri»existing under State charters. It 
empowered tbe Union Pacific Railroad Company " to lay oat, locate, 
oonstruot, furnish, maintain, and enjoy a continuous railroad and tele- 
graph, with tbe appurtenances, from a point on tbe one bnndredth me- 
ridian of longitude west &om Greenwich * * * to the western 
bouudaty of Nevada Territory," subject to the terms of the act 

At the western boundary of Nevada it was to meet and connect with 
tbe line of the Central Pacific Railroad of California, a corporation theo 
existing under the laws of that State which, by this act, was authorised 
to coDStmot a railroad and telegraph line from the Pacific coast at or 
near San Francisco or the navigable waters of the Sacramento Biver 
to the eastern boundary of tbe State of California, upon the same terms 
and conditions in all respects as were provided for tbe Union Pacifio 
Railroad Company, and it was fnrther provided that the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company of Californiii, after completing its line to the eastern 
boundary of Califoruia, should continue constructing eastward antf I it 
Bhoald meet and connect with the Union Pacific, and the whole line of 
railroad from tbe Missouri Kiver to the Pacific Ocean was completed. 

Right of way was granted through tbe public lands to tbe extent of 
200 feet in width on each side of tbe track, and a grant of land amoaot- 
ing to five (increased to ten by the act of 1864) alternate sectiona per 
mile on each side of tbe road. In addition to tbe lands granted to aid in 
the conBtmotion of the Pacific roads mentioned, tbe act also provided fi» 
a OoTemment sobaidy of boude equal to 116,000 per mile foi that por- 
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ti<m <rffhe line between the Missouri Biver and the base of the Bocky 
Mountains ; $48,000 per mile for a distance of 150 miles throagh the 
mountain range ; $32,000 per mile for the distance intermediate between 
&e Booky and Sierra Kevada ranges, and $48,000 per mile for a dis- 
tance oi 150 miles throagh the latter range of mountains. 

These bonds were in the nature of a loan of credit by the United States, 
and were at first made a first-mortgage lien on the whole line of rail- 
road and telegraph and all its appurtenances, but by section 10 of the 
act of 1864 they were made a second mortgage or subordinate lien to 
bonds of the same tenor and amount which the respective companies 
were anihorized to issue. 

The United States issued bonds to the amount of $27,236,512, and gave 
13,384,089 acres of laud to the Union Pacific Bailroad Company. It 
also issued bonds to the amount of $6,300,000, and gave lands amount- 
ing to 8,174,000 acres to the Kansas Pacific Bailway Company. The 
Denver Pacific Bailway and Telegraph Company also received 1,355,292 
acres of land. On January 20, 1880, these roads were consolidated and 
formed the Union Pacific Bailway Company. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the Union Pacific Bailway Company has been loaned by the Gtovern- 
menty in bonds, $33,536,512, and been given in lands, 22,913,381 acres. 
The Central Pacific Bailroad Company of California received in bonds 
$6,885,120, and was granted 9,440,000 acres of land. The Western Pa- 
cific Bailroad Company received bonds to the amount of $1,970,560 and 
its land grant amounted to 1,576,448 acres. June 23, 1870, the Central 
Pacific Bailroad Company of California and the Western Pacific Bail- 
road Company were consolidated under the name of the Central Pa- 
cific Bailroad Company ; this company has, therefore, been loaned in 
bonds, $27,885,680, and has been granted lands to the extent of 11,016,448 
acres. 

Previous to these grants the Government expended $440,000 in mak- 
ing lureliminary surveys to determine the feasibility of building a line 
to the Pacific. 

In addition to the Government aid rendered to the railroads men- 
tioned, large grants of land have been bestowed upon other companies 
for the building of transcontinental and other railroads. 

The lands given by Congress to aid railway construction aggregated 
197,700,000 acres. Some of these grants have been forfeited and others 
redooed in various ways, but most of the lands have gone into the 
possession of the various companies. It is safe to say that these lands, 
after the building of the railways to which they were given had been 
completed, were worth, at a low estimate, from $3 to $5 per acre. In 
many eases where grants of timber lands were made, including tracts 
of inne, the value of the lands was greatly in excess of the figures 
given. Taking these figures as a safe basis, they show that Congress 
has d<Hiated for railroad purposes Ian As worth from $500,000,000 to 
$800,000,000, 
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Vast as is this sam, the statistics of tbe increase iu the popalatioo, 
basineBB, and wealth of the Stat«8 and Territories in which these lajid- 
grant roads have beeu built prove that its bestowal was wise. 

Tbe policy pnrHaed by the people toward railway development ha« 
always beeDof tbemost generous and helpful character. It isspecJall; 
gratilying that vast as have beeu the granttt and concessions by the 
N'ationalQovernment, States, and conimunities, yet the returns made b.v 
the railways to tbe national unity, growth, and well-being, have far ex- 
ceeded the expectations of tbe most sanguine, and that the Oovemment 
will not be called upon to lose one dollar of any of its pecuniar; ad- 
vances or U|>OD any of its guaranties, all the assisted lines being amply 
able to meet such obligations from their owu revenues. 

RAILWAY OOKSTEUOTION. 
Sixty years ago there were but 23 miles of railroad in the United 
States. In the next thirty years aboiit30,000 miles were built. In the 
last thirty years over 130,000 miles have been built. The figures which 
we give below as to the railroad building, as well as to the growth of 
the States iiame«l in popalatioii, products, and wealth, date from 1860, 
a period of thirty years. The first few years following 1860, it must be 
remembered, were tbe years.of the civil war, when progress in railway- 
building, as well as in many other public and private enterprises, was 
greatly retarded or entirely suspended. 
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To piove that the aid rendered railways was wisely bestowed, it is 
only necessary to consider the increase iu population and wealth di- 
rectly attributable to their- construction. It must be borne in inind 
that most of the railways receiving pnblic assistance oonld not have 
been constructed at all, or that their construction would at least have 
been long delayed, unless thns fostered. Many of these roads were 
constructed before tbe business of tbe sections they traverse appeared 
to require them. 
I Tbe policy was to build through sparsely populated oraltogetbor un- 
settled regions iu the belief that railways would induce settlement and 
create business. This has proved to be the case. Settlements have 
rapidly followed tbe bnildiug of every railway. So matter how wild 
and unproductive tbe country throogh which it passed, Booner or later 
it developed remunerative traffic for itsell 
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The figures emphasize the facts more strongly than anything that can 
be said relating to the wonderful growth which has followed rail- 
way facilities. We have selected a few of the States and given figures 
showing the number of miles of railway built, and their increase in 
population, products, manufactures, and wealth since 1860. (See page 78.) 

The reader will search dhe history of the world in vain for such a 
record of growth as these figures show, and which the railway system 
alone has rendered possible. 

SUMMARY. 

The following summary shows the mileage of road, equipment, stock, 
bonds, and other liabilities ; also earnings and traffic statistics of all the 
railways in the United States for the year 1888 : 

HUes. 

MUeageof railways, 1888 166.082 

Doable traoky sidings, etc 37,225 

Total track 193,307 

Looomotiyes 29»398 

Can: 

P^MseDger 21,425 

Baggage, mall, etc 6,827 

IMght , 1,005.116 

Capital stook - $4,438,411,342 

Honded debt $4,624,035,023 

Other liabUities $544,040,944 

f^Maeogera carried 451,353,655 

of freight moyed 689,398,317 



Paaeenger $261,356,167 

Freight 639,200,723 

Miaoellaneoiis 60,065.118 

Total earnings 950,622,008 

SAIL OOMMT7NIOATIOI7 BETWEEN THE THBEE AMEBIOAS. 

Examination of the subject of continaous rail commaDication be- 
tween Soath and Central America, Mexico, and the United States is 
most encouraging. Jadged by what has already been accomplished, 
the task can not be deemed stapendoas. In opening railways between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, the United States, Oanada, and other 
ooantries have performed works of eqnal or greater magnitude than 
will probably be required to establish unbroken railway communication 
with all the Republics south of us. 

The building of the Baltimore and Ohio and the Pennsylvania Bail- 
ways over the Allegheny Mountains were greater undertakings than 
that of an intercontinental railway would be now. 

The most difficult portions of a railway to South America will not 
exceed those of the Mexican Railway from Vera Cruz to the Gity of 
Hezioo, or those of the Panama Railway across the Isthmus. 
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Hacb lias already been aceotni>ImlH?4l in the diHurcnt Spanish- Ainn- 
ican coDDtries in building parts of the pro[>osed throuf^b Hue, winch, 
when combined, will redace the entire work and distance almost one- 
half; HO that not only can continnonR railway cooitnnnication with thtlse 
coontries be considere*! feasible, but also that it is on a fair way to be 
realized. The sitnation at present stands thiK : 

The railways of the United Staten, from all points east and west, cod- 
neflt with the railways of Slesieo npon the border of the two countries 
at El Paso, 2,456 miles from Now York, 1,286 miles from San Fran- 
cisco, and 1,642 miles from Ohicngo ; at Eagle Pass, 2,083 miles from 
New York, 1,819 from Saa Francisco, and 1,380 miles from Chicago; 
and at Laredo, 2,187 miles from New York and 1,316 miles from (Jhicaga 
Hence to the Oity of Mexico there are two rail routes: that from El 
Paso via the Mexican Ceutral, 1,224 miles^ that from Laredo via the 
Mexican National, 839 miles, making the distance from New York via. 
El Paso 3,680 miles, from San Francisco 2,510 miles, and from New 
York via Laredo 3,026 miles. A line is in operation 183 miles sooth of 
the City of Mexico, and a concession has been granted for its extension 
685 miles to the borders of Gnatemala. Snrveys are being made along 
the route, and it is believed that the constrnction will bo completed at 
llo distant day. We are informed that a survey is also being mMie for 
the connection of the Mexican line with the city of Guatemala, which 
will carrj' the line 120 miles further south, and leave only 60 miles to 
reach the northern bonier of Siilviwlor. In Salvjwlor a line has been 
projectfil tliioiitrl' iliiil.'-iitt^.' iibuiJt. I7("lriiil..'s. Toimitv llie liiii- i.Jirongb 
Honduras in order to reach the nearest point of the Nicaragnan railway 
system Is only about 90 miles, and this system, consisting of two aeo- 
tiona of 58 miles and 32 miles in length, can be incorporated into t^ 
through line by aniting these two sections by a new line of abOQtSS 
miles. Through Houdnnis, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica the country is 
reported of s character very favorable to railway construction. 

From the sonthem terminus of the Nicaragnan system to the booDd- 
ary of Oosta Rica and through Costa Bica to its railway, of which aboot 
35 miles may be nsed in the throngh line, is abont 210 miles. We are 
informed that a syndicate has acquired a concession and will build a 
line to connect with the railway already constructed. Abont 75 miles 
of this may be utilized, thus lessening by so much the distance to be 
constructed by the through line. 

From the sonthem terminus of the Costa Bica Railway, the Atlaotio 
coast may be followed to the northern border of South America, a dis- 
tance of abont 130 miles. 

Thus to carry communication through Central America from the tity 
of Mexico reqaires about 1,700 miles of railway, of which 295 miles sre 
already constructed and in operation, about 780 miles are being oon- 
Btructed and surveyed, leaving 625 miles still to bo located. 

In the extreme eoatb the railways of the Argentine Republic OODlwet 
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with those of Chili, Uruguay, and Brazil, and extood northwaid to 
within 120 miles of the Bolivian frontior and are rapidly being pushed 
farther. Gonoessious have been granted for the continuation of these 
lines, or rather for the building of a line to connect with them, and with 
the railways of Bolivia and Peru, which when completed will afiford 
commanication as far north as Guzco in Peru, about 2,190 miles from 
Buenos Ayres. 

Beyond this, northward to the boundary of Central America, little has 
been done toward an intercontinental line. Should it be located along 
the Central Plateau in the heart of the Andes, then a line which has been 
projected north and south 151 miles in Ecuador might be used, in addi- 
tion to about 30 miles to be built in Peru near Cerro de Pasco. A French 
syndicate is also endeavoring to secure a concession in Colombia to build 
a line firom Bogota to Cartagena, and are said to have the capital to 
constnict it ; but it may be said that nothing has really been done, and 
especially so if the intercontinental line should be located on the east- 
em slopes of the Andes, through that rich but almost unknown coun- 
try of the headwaters of the Amazon. From Cuzco in Peru to the rail- 
ways of Costa Bica, about 2,300 miles, is found the one long link which 
the intercontinental line will be called upon to construct 

From the southern terminus of the railroads now in operation in 
Mexico to the northern terminus of the Argentine system is estimated 
at 4,900 miles. In this distance 230 miles are now in operation which 
may be utilized in the through line; of the remaining distance, about 
1,800 miles are already under survey and construction, which when com- 
pleted will leave about 2,890 miles to be located and constructed, in 
order to complete the line that will eventually unite the republjcs of 
the Western Hemisphere. 

The distance between New York and San Francisco by the shortest 
rail route is 3,207 miles. 

From every point of view, it seems clear to us that immediate steps 
should be taken to ascertain whether the acquisition of advantages of 
such transoendant importance as direct and unbroken rail transporta- 
tion would give to all the republics of this continent, are really within 
our reach by any reasonable expenditure, or by the granting of reason- 
able concessions to capitalists who would uudertake the construction 
and operation of the necessary railway, and give satisfactory security 
for the fulfillment of their engagement. 

We strongly recommend to the International Conference that pro- 
vision should be made for the appointment of an International Commis- 
sion of Bngineers, to make the necessary surveys and report upon the 
entire subject at the earliest possible date. We are of opinion that 
our Government will co-operate with the other republics in this matter, 
for its policy in the past has shown it to be most liberal in aiding, b}^ 
grants of land and of money, all enterprises for the impiovement of 

means of communication, nor has this policy been confined to enter- 
7 
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prises entirely in onr own territory, for the problem of iuttroceanio 
oomnmuiCAtiou across the Isthmus of Panaina, and through Onrral 
America, has received attention and obtained aid as early as 1834. 

When the recommendations of this proposed commission are sub- 
mitted to the various goverumeiita, they can then confer as to the he«t 
means of Hecaring the anion of the three Ainencas bj' unbroken and 
direct rail communications. 

We must believe that a work which would confer euch manifold ad- 
vantages to all tlie countries interested, would so strouRly commend 
itself aa to induce them promptly to give it such eucoiiragenieut and to 
take such measures as will lead to its early completion. 
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1. Tba iBpOTta Into the BriUih PamMJimi tanu 1890 to IWT OMoptlas the ImporU Into the pnTtDoee 
•( QaabM and Ontulo, w Ukan from the Cuadlao MCOBnta. plu the erpmla to (lie other prertnoea 
•f tte iiiiaiMl DamlnloB, u taken A>i>iB the tfuiiad St»M* kooooiiU ; the importa Into the Brltlih Pm- 
■•■(•BaftrUieTBiBBlnlnjcyean an taken eicliulTelT frointb* Canadian aoeonnta. wltt Ihe foUowinc 
■UUioDataioi the United SUlea aooooala, <rli; IHO. eiporu to Britiah (Gambia, •1.118,811 i 1800, 
axporta tiom Uuieeota, (ISlOiBi 1870. exports froni Uinneaola, •1T3.210| 1878 to 1881, eiporta fruin 
tba TTaltad BMoa to NewtboDdlaod and LabrailDr. The aoeonnta of tbeaa siporla. vhloh were eieln- 
rinlj bj wator, ar« retlabl*. 
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RailwaySj population^ and toealth — Contiiiaed. 



JfiMouri (area, 69.415 square miles): 

1860 

1870 

1880 

li«8 

Increase 1P88 over 1860 

ftaoM (area, 265,780 sqaare miles): 

1800 

1870 

1880 

1888 

Increase 1888 over 1860 , 



Bailways. 



817 
2,000 
8,065 
6,001 
5,084 

307 

711 

3,244 

8.211 

7,004 



Population. 



1. 182, 012 
1, 721, 295 
2,168,380 
2. 750. 000 
1,567,088 

604,215 

81^570 

1, 591, 740 

2,060,000 

1,456.786 



Wealth. 



501, 214, 308 
1. 284, 022, 807 
1. 530, 000. 000 
1, 775, 000, 000 
1, 273, 785. 602 

365.200,614 
160. 052, 542 
725.000,000 
1,201.000,000 
026,700.386 



Products for the year* 



M (area, 63,860 
•qojMe miles) : 

1800 

1870 

1880 

1888 

Ineresse 1888 over 

1800 

Oaii/ivnnafarea, 158,360 
•qoare miles) : 

1800 

1870 

1880 

1888 

Increase 1888 over 

I860 

/Oteeu (area, 56,650 
•qoare miles) : 

1800 

1870 

1880 

1888 

Increase 1888 over 
1800 

JCaAMw (area, 82,080 
square miles) : 

1800 

1870 

1880 

1888 

IncreaM 1888 over 

1800 , 

MiaiouH (area, 60,415 
sqnare miles) : 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1088 

Increase 1888 over 

1800 

IVsot (area, 265,780 
aqnare miles): 

1860 

1870 

1860 

1888 , 

Increase 1888 orer 
1880 



Com. 



Wheat 



17, 8J3. 588 
13,382,145 
24. 156,417 
42,608.000 

24, 784. 412 



510, 708 
1. 221. 222 
1. 003. 326 
4,464,000 

8,053,292 



116. 174. 777 
120. 921. 396 
3S6, 792. 481 
250,126,000 

143,060,228 



6.150,727 

17, 025, 525 

105. 729, 325 

240.508,000 

234, 357, 273 



72,802,167 

66.034,075 

202.414,413 

218, 841, 000 

145.948,843 



16, 600. 702 
20.554,538 
20. 066, 172 
83,608,000 

67,107,208 



ButheU. 

•57, 601 

741, 736 

1,269.715 

1,704,000 

836,390 



5. 028. 470 
16, 676. 702 
20, 017, 707 
43, 781. 000 

37.852,530 



Oats. 



ButhttU. 

475,268 

528,777 

2.210.822 

4.848.000 

4,372,732 



Potatoes. 



ButhtU, 
418,000 
422.106 
402.027 
864.000 

416,000 



1,043,006 1,789,463 

1.757.507 2.040.227 

1,341.271 4,550.565 

1.899.000 4.442,000 



855,094 



2.652,637 



23, 837. 028 15, 220. 020> 5, 540. 800 
30, 128, 405 42, 780, 851 10. 044, 700 
51. 110. 602! 63. 180. 200 10. 865, 707 
38, 014. 000 145, 364. 000 11, 706. 000 



14. 176, 077 



104,173 

2. 301, 108 

17.324,141 

30, 012. 000 

30, 717, 827 



4.227.586 
14.315.026 
24.066,637 
20, 6:t0, 000 

16,411,414 



1. 478, 845 

405,112 

2, 667. 727 

6, 180. 000 

4,710.655 



130, 143, 071 



88.325 

4, 007, 025 

8,180,385 

37,520.000 

37,440,675 



3,680,870 
16, 578. 313 
20, 670. 958 
36,884,000 

32,703,130 



085,880 

762,263 

4,893 359 

14,808,000 

13, 822. Ill 



6. 165. 610 



296.835 
2, 342. 988 
2. 804. 108 
0.063,000 

8,766,665 



1,000,850 
4,238,361 
4.189,604 
6.044,000 

4.053,150 



174, 182 
208,883 
228,832 
700.000 

525.818 



Hay. 



TvnM, 

0.856 

6,830 

20,630 

56,235 

46,877 



805.665 

551,778 

1. 045, 110 

1.530,454 

1.233,700 



1,774,554 
3, 747. 330 
3, 276, 310 
4.625.482 

2,860.028 



66.232 

400,288 

1.601,032 

1,935,450 



Cattle. 



Value of 

maou* 
faotures. 



Vo. 

667.700 

357.0351 

708.243, 

824.530 

266.700 



02.880,578 
4.629,234 
6.750.150 
8,883.150 

6,002.581 



1,180.142 68,253.228 
631, 388 66. 59i 556 
664,307| 116,218,073 
165. 843. 000 



085,176 
104,966 



1,683,813 
I, 715, 586 
2, 384, 322 
2,505,302 

021,480 



93,455 

373,067 

1, 461. 057 

2,315,004 



1,870,2181 2,222,680 



401.070 

615, 611 

1. 083. 020 

1.802,494 



1,401,424 1,012,023 



11,865 

18,882 

48,530 

189,705, 



1.168.084 
1.153,605 
2.080.032 
2. 181, 007 



3,535,768 
3,404.043 
4, 084. 605 
7.023.600 



177,030 4.887.022 



07.580.772 



57,580.888 
205.620,672 
414,864.673 
624.108,000 

666. 527, 114 



4.357.408 
11.775,838 
30,843.777 
40.000.000 

45.542,502 



41, 782, 731 
206, 213, 429 
165. 886. 206 
200.000.000 

158,217,269 



6, 577, 202 
11.517,302 
20. 719, 928 
80,000,000 

23.422,796 
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THE RAILWAYS OF URUGUAY. 



SSPOBT OF ALBERTO XIX, DELEGATE FROM URUOUAT.' 

Washington, Januaj-y 6, 1890. 

Mr. Chairman: To Batia^ the deaireB of tlie committee over wbich 
yoo BO worthily preside, I have thfi pleasure to send herewith a pam- 
phlet arrauged ad hoe, which coDtaius all the legislation on railroads 
at present iu force in Cniguay, and a map which graphically illutttrutea 
it8 railway eystem. 

As the chainnan will observe, this system radiates from Montevideo, 
capital of the Repnblic, and terminates, by way of the center, at the 
north and the extreme eastern and western limits on the frontier of 
Brazil, and by way of the west in the Umgnay River, which sepaiatea 
the S«public from that of the Argentine, so that its junction with what- 
aver line may beestablished to put the country wbich I have the honor to 
represent in commnnicatioii with the otlier natinns of America woald 
be as eaa; to carry oat as it would be at once practinable, since tlie 
great traok lines of the Urugnayau system will be complete and opm 
to the pnblic service in all extent daring the present year. 

The general r^lroad syBt«m law establishes, moreover, a valnable 
ga%ranty to the capitahi invested by private enterprises, but notwith- 
standing these cinsamstances, I believe it proper to state, at this time, 
that if it should be necessary and advisable to join in obtaining the 
moat perfect commanication with the other nations of America, Um- 
gnay woald not be very far behind in conceding especial favors which 
woold assare that resalt 

To this end, it is pleasant to me to salnte the chairman with my most 
distingoished consideration and appreciation. 



AI.BKBTO Nik. 



Hon. JXTAK F. Yblabde, 

OhairmoA Committee on Railroadt, 

International American Congress. 



THE RAILWAYS OP VENEZUELA. 



BSPOBT OF J08£ ANDRADE, DELEGATE FROM VENEZUELA, TO TEE 
COMMITTEE ON RAILROADS OF THE INTERNATIONAL AMERICAN 
CONFERENCES 

At tho end of 1887 Venezuela had 232 kilometers of railroad open 
to public traffic and 407 kilometers ander consimction, besides 1,982 
kilometers contracted for or projected. 

Since 1887 there have been finished and opened to the public the line 
from Puerto Gabello to Valencia, 54 kilometers ; that from Barcelona to 
the ooal mines, 19 kilometers ; that from La Luz to Barquisimeto, To- 
cuyo, and Trujillo, 350 kilometers, and that fh>m Caracas to Trujillo, 
54 kilometers. The construction of a railroad from Caracas to Victoria 
has also been begun, and is already well advanced, and it is now to be 
extended to San Cailos, beyond Valencia, under the name of the Grand 
Trunk Line of Venezuela. Lately contracts have been made for the 
construction of new lines which can not be specified at this moment* 
The Memoirs of Public Cre<lit of 1888 and 1889, give an account of all 
these contracts with their minor details, and in those of the Treasury 
Department can be seen the annual earnings and expenses of the lines 
in actual operation. 

In the Engineers' Handbook, published at Caracas in the same year 
of 1887 by Dr. Jes6s M* Muiioz-T6bar, present minister of public works 
in Venezuela, and perhaps the best-known railroad engineer in that 
ooantry, will be found exact information about the native woods most 
employed in such works, with their common and botanical names, their 
resistance and price, the weight and price of brick, ballast, etc., and of 
various materials for pottery found near Caracas. It also contains the 
barometrical altitudes of some points of Venezuela in the neighborhood 
of Caracas, on the ridges of the central coast chain which divides the 
valley of Caracas from those of the Tuy ; along the highway of the south 
which leads to those valleys; on the coast range of Venezuela, the peak 
of Naigevat^, and chair of Caracas ; the Avila and the other mountains 
to the north of Caracas ; Agua Negra and the other mountains to the 
west of Caracas; and the interior chain between the rivers Tuy and 
Gn&rico. A copy of the Engineers' Handbook mentioned is herewith 
inclosed. 

There is also inclosed a pamphlet abounding in information, entitled 

■ — •— ~- • 

* Translation. 

8. Bx. 125 6 • «V 



INTERNATIONAL AMKKICAN CONFEHENCE. 

"Document EelatJDg to the Uailruad uf Oeiba," 1888, in Spanisli, Frendi, 
aurl Eoglish, together with a copj of the Statisticnl Anuaal of Vene- 
zuela for tbe year 18S7,iD which will be fouod, among other information, 
tlie foUowing relating to railroads : 

Complete list of ruilroiuls of Venezuela 
TlioBo couBtraat«d auil in opcratioi: 
merely contracted for. 
Diagram of the railroad from La GuAj-rn lo CafatMU. 
DIogTiim of tlie railroad from Citraciui to Suot» Liiolu. 
Diagram of the railroad from Puerto CnboUu to VDloncia, 
Extract frooi the imuiigratiOD law. 
Extrut from llio lautl-^ant law. 

Eitract from the Ian guaranteeing 7 per cent, npoii DapituI iDveat«d in tha 
conatruction of railronda. 

It iH probable that complctu copieH or all laws relating to raUioads, 
and the StaliHtical Annuals for ISSS and ISSd, may soon be presented 
to the onmmittee. 

No map of the Republic other than that found in the StutiHtical An- 
nu;il nail he fount) here, and I do not know in what pait of the United 
Slalt-B out^ of larger dimeuHious and equal iLCiiiirauy ean be obtained. 

WABHINttTON. January 18, 1890. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



Washington, D. C, March 19, 1890. 

Gkntlemrn : At yoar request I have obtained the following information with ref- 
erence to the railways of Mexico, Central and South America, and the proepeots of 
railway building in these countries, especially with reference to an intercontinental 
line. I have examined the libraries of the city, the Bureaus of the War, Navy, and 
other Departments, and have had the benefit of reading the reports of the Spanish- 
American Delegates to the railway committee. 

The Spanish- American countries naturally form three groups, viz : Mexico, Central 
America, and South America. The topographical features of each group and of each 
country are briefly described. Where railway development is extensive, a mere 
statement of this is sufiQcient; where little has been done, more detailed information 
seemed necessary, and especially as to those countries which the Intercontinental 
Line would probably traverse. All the railways are given and the important ones 
described with such other information as seemed valuablo ; but details have been 
omitted when given in the reports of the Delegates. 

A plan for an Intercontinental Railway has been outlined from a study of all the 
information obtainable; and, as a matter of interest in this connection, because of 
the diversity of existing gauges, and of the rapidity with which timber is destroyed 
in some of these countries, articles on ran way gauges and metal ties have been added. 
Attention is also called to the method of making topographical surveys in various 
countries. 

Tables are given of elevations and distances in these countries and of all the rail- 
ways built and projected. Where no distinct statement of the distance between the 
two points could be found it was measured upon all the maps. 

For future reference a list of the maps and books from which I have obtained in- 
formation is submitted. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Oko. a. Zinn, 
F%r$t Lieutenant, Engineen, U. S, Army, 

Hon. H. G. Davis and Andrkw Carneodc, 

Memher9 of the dfmmittee on Bailway Communioatianf 

of the IntematUmal American Canferenoe, 
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MEXICO. 



The railway system of this oonntry has been so well developed that little need be 
said beyond desoribing the important lines. As early as 1837, a concession was 
granted for the bnilding of a line from Vera Cmz to the City of Mexico; bat the 
first real work was not done npon it nntil 1857. The sncoess of this railway slater its 
opening, in 1873, led to the projection of others by United States capitalists, having 
the City of Mexico as their objective points. The first of these to take tangible 
shape was the Mexican Central from £1 Paso, Tex., where it connects with the 
SoQthem Pacific Railway of the United States. The Me^can Government granted 
liberal concessions of money and land for the bnilding of other lines, most of which 
have the City of Mexico as a terminal. The theory of these was to have, as well as 
the through line, branches leading to the Paci fie and to the Gnlf coast, and a glance 
at the map will show that some of these have been bnilt. Some of the Mexican lines 
were projected from the United States to a good port on the Pacific coast to form 
transcontinental lines. The Sonora Railway and the Texas, Topolobampo and Pa- 
cific Railway are examples. The Tehnan tepee line was projected to connect the 
Onlf directly with the Pacific. 

A line has been projected from the City of Mexico to Central America, and is now 
under construction. 

Many concessions have been granted by the Mexican Government for the building 
of railways, and it has been very liberal In donating money and lands ; some of these 
concessions have been forfeited from failure to comply with the conditions imposed, 
and others are not likely to be carried into efifect. 

I have described first the lines leading south from the border line of Mexico and 
the United States, and then named the other lines : 

80N0RA RAILWAY. 

The Sonora Railway, from Nogales, Mexico, to Guaymas, Mexico, 262.41 miles, was 
opened from Gnaymas to Hermosillo, 90 miles, in November, 1881, and to Nogales in 
October, 1882. It is owned by the Atchison, Topeka and Santa F6 Railroad Company, 
4ind with the New Mexico and Arizona Railroad forms the Sonora Division of the 
Atchison Company's system of roads. 

Leaving Benson the line takes a southwesterly direction through the lower part of 
Arizona to Nogales on the Mexican frontier, 88 miles distant. 

This road extends through a fine cereal and grazing country. Another line is to be 
constrticted from Hermosillo (263 miles from Benson), via Ures, Arispe, Bachnachi, 
and Elspia, to Paso del Norte. The population of Guaymas is about 6,000. 

When (fast trains are put on the Atchison, Topeka and Santa F^, the Journey may 
be.madA£x>m New York to Guaymas in five days and a few hours. This line is ex* 
pected totfaoilitate communication with Australia, while it also gives traders of the 
itoxioan,CdntnJ and South American coasts an opportonity to send thisir ^todnssUk 

8 ^ 
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quickly to tlio MuMiaet)<|)i Vniluy, 111*- E*»lj AoA tbe large r-iU«a that lie betwt^lh* 
Gnlf of HoKiM iiii<l thuGruni Lakes. 

Tbore In iminenae mineral wealth iu Sooora; uiiDea of gold, silver, Uon, 1«»d, cap- 
pec, aDiimoDj, tin. and sulphur ate fonnd in the n'giuu ■djB<:«iit U> the rulwsj. 
Depo«it« of cvboDBte of BOdo, alum, marbl'-, a^t, ami gypeiim are itlno abundaat. 
One of tbo most important mineral deposits of Sonora i» aolltraoite, teoentl; disooT- 
ered at Barraocaoa the Yaqai River. The coal is fouml in sandatone aod ooDglom- 
erat« aod ie iaid ta contain 90 per cent, of carbon. Among other prodncta reachea 
by this railroad are augar-oane, tobacco, rice, Tow>wood, ebony, logwood, and Bn*U- 

The coat of its property was tlO,9Ta.7M. It- ciiruing* in ISSS wi-ro f331,701.99. 

KEXIOA.X CKSTKAL. 

Tho Sleiican Central irom El Fbao, Tox., tothe City of Mexico, 1,224.1 milea. with 
blanches from Aguas CalieoMs to San Bias on the Pacific coast, and to Tanpico oi: 
thu eaatern coast, from Stlao U> Onanajnato, tl.4 milM, and from Oiiaoajnats M [ra- 
pustu, 161 miles. Of the San Bias division oulj )(!.b miles are completed, and of the 
Tanpfoo div ision, the line lo San Luis Potosi, 130.7 miles nas opened in June, letQ, 
and at the present time there remaina less than 50 miles to be comploled. It Is b»- 
lieved that the entire division will bo opened for traffic by March ^1, ISKI. 

This is the tongoat oC any Mexican line, and ha* a snlutidy of |g,riO0 p«r kilunieler, 
or in all amounting to about (33,000,000. It mna ibmagh a country riob in mineral 
and agricultural rtwonrcea, and conuecia the largest centera ol population in HexJeo, 
althoui;b it oroHses certain areas of ateiile plains in the north. 

This ronil was incorporated in Maasaohnsetti Fobmary 25, 1690, aud in tbo aame 
year purchased of the Guanajuato Railway Company GO kilometers of narrow-gauge 
raihviiy. wbitli was wiii^ui-d and iiicorpor.ilpd julo ih« main Jlne. The enttrP main 
lino was oomplet«d March 8, 1884, and opened April 10, 1834. TheGaadalqjara divu- 
ion was opened ^m Irapnato, May21, 1889. 

The so lis id; acquired by this company covered the main line, the Tampion and 
Ooadalajara divisions, and is payable from cnstom-honse receipts. The company 
has theri^ht to import free of duty all material required for couatmction, maiotenanca, 
and operation of its Hues, ia exempted from taxation tilt the expiration of fifty yoar* 
after couipletiun of all the lines, and has the right to construct and operate it* tele- 
graph lines for ninety-nine years. Small additional subsidies were given by the Stats 
governments of San Luis Potosi and Guuuajanto. Tbo Government of Mexico, o& 
June 1, IStfi, suspended the payment of ila subsidy. 

Tbia road runs through the center of the great plateau, the healtbieet region in the 
world. As a rnlo the grades are geutle, but exceeilingly rough hill-work was fooad 
in the States of Gnauajuato, Zacutecae, and Durango, and near the City of Uezioo. 
The rood paaaen through Chibnahaa, 12,000 inhabitants i Zacatecas, 30,000 ; Agnas 
Catient«s, 2l,fm; Silao, 4,000; Gaadalajara, 71,000; San Lni* Potosi, 34,000; Tam- 
pico, 7,000; QoRrstaro, 48,000; Guau^nato, 63,000 ; Celaya, 10,000; Irapnato, 21,000; 
Leon, 74,000; Mexico, 260,000. 

nam. 

Mainlines, City of Mexico to El Paso 1,S4.0 

Guanaluato Branch, Silao to Gnani^aato 11.4 

Branch to atone quarry . . ........ &[> 

Tampicodiviainn, Tampioo, westerly .„ 117.8 

Tampico division, main tine Junction to San Lnls Potosi 130.7 

San Bias division 10. B 

Ooadalajara division, Irapnato toGnad^aj^ra ., 16Lft 

Total length of linea owned, 1888 l,089Lt 

Averagojianiber of milea operated daring tb« year, l|^1^.4. Off^t i 'Nt. ^ 
Inehea; rail, steel, 56 ponndi. 
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ChMftftlMM/w yar tfnding December 31, 1888. — Train mileage, pasBenger, ftnd fteigM 
austiofl not reported. Earuinga, $5,774,331.31, or $4,386.40 per mile. 



Maintenanoe of way $782,523. 18 

Maintenaoce of oars 218,102.96 

Motiye power 1,416,425.86 

TransporUtion 819,463.99 

MiBoeUaneoiu 181,321.57 

TV>tal, ($2^97 per mile) 3,418,837.56 

Net earnings (40.79) per cent 2,355,493.75 

This is netonrrency. Eqaivalent in United States money to $1,748,451.95.* 

Railway oommeroe. — The Mexican Central Railway, from El Paso del Norte to the 
City of Mexico, was completed in 1884, and Paso del Norte^^ its northern terminns, 
at once became the most important town on the frontier. The commerce of Uie plaoe 
•prang almost immediately from insignificance to considerable proportions, and is 
now exceeded by but one city in the whole Repnblio. Not only did the throngh 
traffic swell beyond all comparison with its former condition but the local trade was 
^so augmented. The Mexican collector of cnstoms informed me that in 1884 he for- 
warded to Uie ministerio de hacienda an estimate of the amount of merchandise on 
hand at Paso del Norte, in the stores of the place, which he then computed, approx- 
imately, as amounting to $50,000. Effecte on hand in these establishments, which are 
principally retail, can not now be estimated at less than twelve times that value. 

It was thought by many that the construction of the International Railway through 
Piedras Negras and of the Mexican National at Laredo would divert much of the 
traffic from the Mexican Central, and consequents diminish the commercial impor- 
tance of El Paso and Paso del Norte. Both of the first named routes are much shorter 
than tiie Mexioan Central line, as will be seen from the following table: 



DistanoM to City of Moxloo from— 



KowOrl 

New York.. ^ 

Chicago 

Sk Loolo ... 
Cily 



El 



VU 



ifOet. 
2,438 
8,640 
3,806 
3,584 
a,8M 



YlaBaglo 

Pi 



1«836 
8,210 
3,471 
2,188 
3,080 



▼la 
Laredo. 



MUet. 
1,578 
8,015 
8.386 
1,850 
1,831 



In Ikvor 
of Laredo 

OTerSl 

Pi 



JfOM. 



855 



•17 



Tliia greater proximity to the centers of commerce above enumerated resulted 
daring Uie first four months, in the loss of considerable traffic to the El Paso route, but 
reoenUy much of this business has returned to the Mexican Central, and but little ap- 
prehension is entertained of any permanent loss from the competition and advan- 
tages offered by the rival roads. 

it is claimed that the Mexican Central places freight in the City of Mexico in less 
time than the Mexican Naiional, notwithstanding the greater distance over which 
their merchandise is transported. This dispatch may be explained partly by the su- 
perior or^nization and partly by the superior road-bed and equipments of the first- 
named railway. The Mexican National labors under the disadvantages of a narrow 
gauge, and the International is obliged to pass their cars over the Central Une from 
Laredo to the City of Mexico. In addition to this, the Mexican Central connects the 
important eities of Chihuahua, Laredo, Zacatecas, Queretaro, Aguas Calientes, 
Onanajnato, Quadali^ara, and L^n, the oommerce of which this road will alwaya 
oontroL— <Boport of Consul Mackey, Paso del Norte, March 32, 1889.) 



MSXIOAN NATIONAL. 

A eonoeMlon generally known as the Palmer-Snllivan ooncession was granted to 
the Mexican National Construction Company by an act of the Mexican Congress of 
September 13, 1880, for the following named lines of railway : From the City of Mex- 
ico to the Paoifie coast at the port of Mansanillo, or between that port and La Nav- 
idad, passing through the towns of Tolnca, Marnvatio, Acambaro, Morelia, Zamora, 
aad La Piedad, and from a point on the foregoing line between Maravatio and Mo« 
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relia toBpOLDli ou theDartbemfroDtieTBt Laredo, or between Laredo ftod Eagle Pan, 
paasiii); LbroDgh the towus of San Lais Potuxi, Sahill<i,uid Uout«rey ; tbe railroad 
tliii* aoQBtruoUid to lie 3 feet cuuge. An adilitioual couccmion givua Janiwr; 10, 
IH83, grftuted tbe rigbt to extoud this s^stent from the port of MiitBaioroe thiongb 
Mier to Uuntorey, uiid from Sau Luis Putual tLrough Zikcateoae to Lagoa. TbsM 
coiioaastDiia graotod tlie payment of a subveutioa of |ll,'i70 per mile (fT.OOO per 
kilometer) oa tCie linn from tbe Cit; of Mexico to tbe Pa^iGc and of $10,460 per mil* 
on tbe tine to the DOrtlioni frontier. Tbey granted the riKtit to bring mat«riaU datf 
fl-eo, light of way over government lunds, right to all mineral deposits disoovered, 
eiemplion from taxation, and othur priiiltgea and immuiiicieij. Tbe oompknj wm 
bpnnd to complete iiBO milee of track every two years, the line to tbe Paoifle witbin 
five years, to the northern ftontter iu eight yeara, dating from Seplember 30, 1680; 
and at tbuendofninety-ninejaara the railway should revert to ths OoTemment, with 
tbe right to purobfue rolling stock frota the company. The time was afterward* ex- 
tended to completion in ten years from July 15, lOSS, the dtatanoe was reduoed to \i& 
miles in each two yeara, and a fine was imposed if this ahould not be complied witb, 
and other uAiuor modiHuations. Construction wot l«gDD October 14, liMO. Thedi- 
vision from Lurodo thruogh Monterey to Sal til lo, 236 miles, was completed September 
14, 16S3. The KOntbem division was completed from City of Mexico tbrougb Toloca 
to Ban Miguel de Alloude, 'Jbi luilvs, November 3tl, 1SS3. 

Tbe Panifio division waa comi>letud from Aoamburo tbrougb Morella to Paticauo 
June 1, 1686. This line bad bt«n Hurvvyed uU tbe way to UoUma through Uniapan. 
Tbe MatamoroB divisiun is completed to Sun Miguel, 75 miles. Tbe section betweea 
Zaoatecas and the vuburb of Oiuulalnpe, 6 miles, is operated at present by animal 
traction and waa piircbaned in IHSl. Tbe company has also acqnired, by pnrabaae, 
the line between the City of Mexico and £1 Salto, and the line tbrongb Texas from 
Laredo to Cor[iuB ChriFiti, IGl milt^a. A few milca of track bus buun laid from tb» 
port of Manzanlllo. iiy tbe oonaession of Jnne 'J, 1003, ttie company was graBted 
the right to constrnot a line completely aroa ad tbe City of Mexico, with branch Ubm 
to Tlalpam, San Angel, and Controras. Of tfata line, called the CintQra or Belt, tba 
iuportant teetion that ooDDecla the several railways entering tbe city is completed 
and in operation. 

The properly of this company waa sold nnder foreclosare May 23, 1887, and Iba 
oompony wm reorganized. (For reorganization see Poor'sHannalfor 1807, pagaOSS.) 
Tbe tbroDgb line waa completed September 28, 18S8, and opened for traiBo NoTUnbet 
1, 1888. 

This road passes through tbe important cities of Monterey, 42,000; Sal tillo, 17,000; 
San Lnia Potosi, 34,000; Aoombaro, :17,000; Maravatio, 12,000; Toloca, 12,000 ; He- 
icUa, Sa,000; Colima, 31,000. It is expected that the line from San Mignel to La- 
redo will be oompleted in fifteen months &om July, te8SI. 

HUM. 

Uain line of road, City of Mexico to New Laredo ........ ...... 83&6S 

£t Salto line. City of Mexico to El Salto 49.41 

Patzcuaro branch, Acambaro to Patzcuaro 8G.8B 

Bait line, Santiago to La Oarita de SanLazaro 3,1? 

Hatamom diviaioo. Matamoros to Sun Hignel, Mexico 76.50 

Texas Uoxicau Railway, Corpus Cbristi to Laredo and branch 16S.03 

*uuwnaTille and Gulf, Bio Grande River throngh firowDSville, Tex 1.00 

Total of above lines l,SlitGS 

Add lioea named in paragraph following 13.65 

Total length sperated December 31. 1388 l,S3il.« 

Qange 3 feet ; n.u, ateel and iron, 40 and 4>^ pounds. 

In addition to tbe above mileage are tbe fullowing lines which are uunaed or ami 
only as side Iracka, apocial service tracks, and trauiways: El ti'ttto towards Tepeji, 
9.5; Quarry branch from Ma40*lpan •luDotioo to Quarry, 2.8; branch io Ne« 
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fwt 1888. — Train mileage, paaseDger, and freight traffic not reported. 

limings: 

Passenger $599,194.00 

Freight 1,649.347.83 

Hail 11,227.14 

Other earnings 145,121.70 

Total 2,404,891.53 

Expenses: 

Transportation 509,883.10 

Motive power 820,007.57 

Maintenance of cars 97,278.47 

Maintenance of way 753,199.35 

Extraordinary expenses 45,081.90 

General expenses 115,630.00 

Total 2,341,086.43 

Net earnings 6;), 811. 10 

Bednced to United States cnrrency this equals $51,048.88. Add interest, discount, 
Dd exohan^, $71,022.44. Available revenue, $122,071.32 Paid interest on Texas* 
[exican Railway Company bonds, $60,880. Balance surplus, $(U, 191.32.* 

A loan of $8,000,000 has recently been negotiated for the pnrpose of purchasing new 
oiling stock and laying a third rail from Laredo to the City of Mexico— work to 
egin at once. 

THE MKXICAN IKTXRNATIONAL. 

This company was organized December 9, 1882, under special charter from the 
tate of Connecticut. In 1883 it acquired certain concessions granted by the Gk>yem- 
lenfi of Mexico under date of June 7, 1681, November 4, 1881, April 1, 1882, whioh au- 
iioriaed the construction and operation of a line of railroad and telegraph between 
tie City of Mexico and the Rio Grande, terminating at or near Piedras Negras (Eagle 
'ass), with the right to construct another line from a convenient point on the main 
ne to some point ou the Gulf of Mexico, between Matamoros and Vera Cmi; also 
Dother line to the Pacific Ocean at vome point between Mazatlan, Zihuatanejo, and 
Iso such branches as tne comp.ony deem desirable from each side of the lines above 
lentioned,^ said branches to be subject to the approval of the department of public 
'orks and not to exceed 100 miles each in length. 

It is stipulated in the coucession that the road and its appurtenances shall be ex- 
Dpt from taxation for fifty years, and that the materials required for construction, 
peration, and repair of the road shall be free from import and other duties. No sub- 
ention is granted, but the Government has obligated itself not to give a subvention 
> any other line of railroad within 50 miles on either side of the lines so authorised, 
boat 70 miles, extending from Piedras Negras to Sabinas and including the part 
'ithin Mexican terntory at the International bridge over the Rio Grande, were oom- 
leted in 1883. In 1884, 89.37 miles of the main line were completed, and also 10.84 
liles of the Lampazos branch, the latter thus reaching the coal fields of San Felipe, 
he track of the main line was completed January 12, 1888, to Torreon, where oon- 
eetion is made with the Mexican Central Railroad. The operation of the road to 
brreon was commenced March 1, 1888. 

The theory of all those lines is to have an interoceanic line, as well as a main line 
orth and south. 

Main line, Piedras Negras, Mexico to Torreon, Mexico, 383.4 miles. Lampazos 
ranch, completed from near Sabinas Station on main line to Hondo, 12.31 miles, 
otal 395.71 miles. 

Oange, 4 feet 8^ inches; rail, steel, 54 pounds. 
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(popolation 12,000) to Tonala on the ooast, where the Paoiflo Mail steamers stop oj^ce 
a month. Leaving Tonala the main liae bifurcates, one branch running northeaslly 
to San Cristobal, the other to Tapachola and thence probably to the City of Gnate- 
mala. 

The region traversed by the southern division of this railway lies mostly in. the 
States of Vera Cms, Oiaxaoa, and Chiapas. It is very rich in mineral deposits and 
agrionltnral products. The climate is salubrious and the yegetation luxuriant along 
the greater part of the route. The State of Oaxaoa contains valuable mines of gold, 
silver, iron, copper, and mercury ; the cereals, brown beans, and tobacco, are grown 
in abundance, and petroleum is found near Puerto Angel. The States of Vera Cruz 
and Chiapas are rich in coffee, sugar cane, cocoa, tobacco, indigo, vanilla, and India 
mbber. 

Here (Laredo) the " Oriental,'^ the southern corner of the vast Qould system of rail- 
roads, leaps straight across the river, penetrates the tierra oalienUf or hot coast region, 
and draws a direct line for Mexico City. Thence it will be continued southward to 
the " Mexican Southern," a concession controlled by General Grant, and eventually 
may penetrate the confines of Guatemala, and even Central and South America. 
Who Knows f With a management presided over by the Kreatest general of our 
armies and the skillful organizer of our railways it is possible that within a decade 
of years one may obtain over the Qould system of roads a through ticket from New 
York to Panama or from St. Louis to Quito. * 

Mexioo has almost no navigable streams, and hence the railway would seem to fur- 
nish the instrumentality indispensable to her future development. 

The Mexican Southern Company has recently issned $2,940,000 of preferred stock 
and 92,450,000 of common stock to aid in the construction from Puebla to Oaxaca, 249 
miles. The present issue is to complete the road from Puebla to Tecomavaca, 139 
miles. It is said that the surveys are complete to this point. The grading is com- 
plete fh>m Puebla about 90 miles, and a very large force is now at work. The entire 
line is to be completed in two years. It will connect with the Interoceanic and the 
Mexican Central at Puebla, and will have a gauge of 3 feet. 

The following is given in the Engineering News of January 11, 1890 : 

Salvador Malo, of the City of Mexico, has taken over the concession known as the 
Fenelon concession for a railroad from Oaxaca to Tehauntepec. 

CONTINKNTAL RAILWAY. 

A concession was granted November 15, 1889, to Feliciano San Roman for the con- 
strootion of a railway fh>m Matamoras to Tuxpan, thence one branch to the city of 
Mexico, and another to connect with the National Railroad of Tehuantepec, from 
which oonnection one branch is to be built to any port in Yucatan and another branch 
to the bonndary line of Guatemala. Construction is to commence in two years and 
the line is to be completed in twenty years. The Government grants a subsidy of 
918,000 per kilometer in 5 per cent, bonds and gives the company all mineral lands 
and marble qnarries along the right of way. 

Some years ago a concession was granted to Count Telfener for a railway called the 
New York, Texas and Mexican Railroad to be built from Matamoras through Tarn- 
pioo and Tnxpan to the City of Mexico. This concession was forfeited, but a renewal 
of it has recently been secured by General Trevifio. 

MEXICAN RAILWAY. 

Vera Cmi to City of Mexico 264 miles. In 1837, the first Government decree was 
issned granting a concession for the building of this railroad, bnt the projector was 
nnable to eon struct any portion of it and the grant was declared forfeited. The first 
real work was begun in 1857, when Don Antonio Escandron secured the right to con- 
•tmot a Una fkom the Gnlf of Mexico to the Pacific This concession was transferred 

•Ob«n: *TraT6ltbi Mexico.* 
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in ISflT), And work w»rB begnn nt either ond ; after many drfBys trains comnieticed ruiw 
uidt; lietween Orizabn nnd Vera Craz Septamlmr !i, ISTi, atid on January 1, 187'i, ibs ' 
entire line was curnptete<l. Itn MiooesM led to Hecbiut; coDUi«tioii nilh tbo Ueiivid { 
StAt«a nnd many conci>B8lan8 foT Hueh lines were granted by tbe Oovernmont with 
■ulmiiliea of about $3,000 per kilometer. Most of tbese have been mergod Inta til* 
greater lines. 

Senor Itamera bas said : 

Asa tent of tlie (capabilities of tbis road, let ns make a oomparinon between tbt 
earaint^anftbe VeraCrnz Railroad and roads sIiuLlnrl.v BitDat«d in tbu UdiImI Slalm. , 
Probably tbu two linos ooni billing oiontneiirly tban any others similar condiliniuart 
tbe Unioa Paoilio and tbe Central PaclQo, bavlnic lie:ivy mouutain gniiliui. losg 
Htretobea of h>j;b table inndx, and Hea-oooBt coDnectinri.t. Anexamiuationof tbeoffl- 
fial report hUqws tliat fa I'ir'O the fsroaa enmiuirepeT oiile of tbme tlir«e roiwla wen, 
Union PaoiSo,911,:!i>4; Central PaciQc, |7,81S ; Vera Crni, lia.e&J. Tbonetaaniiiigi 
per mile were m fnllowii: Uniou Piioirtn, t>;,16J4 : Central PaciSo, 1-1,913 ; Vera Cnu, 
(7,330. Tbere|MirtM for l4-f5 show as follows i Oroweaminga Union PuciHe, t1<!,.il(i; 
Central Pooiflc, (H,?58; Ver.i Cruz, |16,4-^. NoteBrnin^a: Union PaciQc, ffi.KOI; 
Central Pacit)o.(-'.T5d; VnraCriis, (K^IKM. It will thiia liesneu thit furlha lantyur, 
tha Vera Crai road made a not onrning of 6 [tor o.nnt. up^ma capital of tliW.UOU pn 
mile. A very liberal eatimi)t« wnnid not place the ooat of oonatruetioii ta<day U 
more than SliO.OOr) per mile, upon wluoli the prnrtent not oaratnga would be a rotam 
of ahont 20 per cent. 

Tbia line bos a branob (Vom Apknoo to Pueblo, 09 miles in length, and opnrate* t)w 
Jalapa Branch Railway from Vera Crnx tu Jalapo, 70.?^ miloa. 

TBB ITfTEBOORAMIC HAILWAT OV *CArCLCO AXB VERa CRDZ. 

Thia road wae registered April DO, 1888, and projeated to ran ftomAcapaIco, on tb< 
Paciflo Oaean, to Vera Crni, on tbe Atlantin, paaaiog tbrongh the cities of MoreliM, ' 
Ynritepeo, Ainacnsao, Mexico, Imlo, Calpnlalpam, San Uanin, Vireyea, Perote, and 
JnLi|i.i; with bninchea from Vireyes to Ssn J nun lie los Llanoa, from San LortnKo M 
San Nicholas, and from Taotepec to Cnemaraoa. For IfMen yeara tbe oompany may 
import, free «f all duties, federal and local, matorial for comttrnction, operation, and 
rolling-fitock. The company is obliged to bnild at leant 50 kilometers of track eoeb 
year (beginning Joly 1, 1B8T), operand above tbe 4S7 kilometers (289.5mi1ea) already 
bailt, as follows: Mexico to San Martin, ria Irolo, 123.6 kilomelera (76.6 miles); 
Ban Martin to Pnebla, acquired by the coal company, 37 kilometers (23.9 miles); 
Piiobia to Jalapa, via Vireyea and Perote, 89.7 kilometers (55.6 miles) ; Vera Cmi to 
Jalapa, 25 kilometers (15.5 niilea); Mexico to Tnutepec, 158.3 kilometers (94. 4 milee); 
t«tal, 368.6 miles. Branches: San Lorenfo to San Nicholai, '&.i kilometers (13.8 
mllea)i Vireyea to San Jnan ile los Llanos, 11.3 kilomeTers (7 miles); total branehei, 
33.6 kilometers (20.8 miles) ; total of all lines 389. .'i milea. The company ronst Gniab 
said lines within the uiaiimura terra of twelve years, co noting from Jol.vl, 1887, The 
company haa pnrcbaaed tbe Poebla and Sun Murroa, ranniog from Pnebla to San 
Marcos, on tbe Mexican Railway, 35.4 miles, and bas nnder constmction a ooa- 
neotion from La Lns to Vireyes, on tbe Puebla road. Control was also acquired 
in 1884 of the Mexican Carboniferons Railroad, projected from Pnobia soatb to tbe 
coal fields; and in 1886 the Mexican Government sold to this company the Paebls 
and Ban Martin Texmelncaa Railway from Puebla to San Martin, 15 miles, with tbe 
etipnlation that the road Is to be speedily completed— tbe guage is 3 feet and rail 
steel, 40 pounds. 

An idea of tbe oonstrnotion of this road in a difflonlt part is given in tha following 
qnotation : 

From Oinmba tbe descent begins. Its at«epest portion is In tbe next 10 mllei^ 
where the lines twist backward and forward along tbe sharp declivity in order to 
obtain a snfQciendy easy grade. At »e vera! points in this curvingdexcent tbraelinea 
of track at different elevations lie nloBB toj{uther. From Nepantlatbe rood Is mneb 
le«S8teep, bnC all the way to Caastla the road Is down hill. Beyond, the road ooa- 
tinvea through tbe cane country to Yaulepec. 
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Thia line is complete from Mexico City to Perote, 160 miles, and the Morelos line 
has been completed to Tlalizapan. 

From a point 25 miles sonth of Cnernavaca this line wiU ran entirely within Qner- 
rero, a State possessing immense mineral wealth almost totally nndeveloi>ed. 

The Interoceanio Railway, a narrow-gauge road from Vera Cmz to the City of 
Mexico and tlience to Acapnlco, has been in oontemplation for several years, but the 
necessary capital to carry it through has been wanting. At one time a French com- 
pany was formed, but it failed to accomplish anything. Finally English capital was 
induced to take hold of the enterprise. After a survey of the route bv civil engineers, 
sent out for the purpose, a company was organized with a capital of £3,500,000 ster- 
ling. That was over a year ago. It has been actively at work about nine montlis. 
From a civil engineer connected with the company I learn the following facts: 

The work done thus far has been on the Vera Cruz division, which, it is expected, 
will be finished and in active operation in about a year. A new contract has been 
made by the company with the Mexican authorities for the Acapolco division, of the 
terms of which I am not advised. There are now at work on the division being built 
about six thousand men. The line is complete from the City of Mexico to Perote, 160 
miles. That from Perote to Vera Cruz, i:i3 miles, is under construction. 

On the Acapulco division there are 95 miles of railway in operation, from the City 
of Mexico to lautepec, which was purchased by the Interoceanic Company. In this 
connection I would remark that the Interoceanic Company has pnrohased two other 
lines on the Vera Cruz division — the road from Pnebla to San Juan, 90 miles, and 
from Vera Cruz* to Irolo, 40 miles. 

The distance from Acapulco to the City of Mexico, in a straight line, this engineer 
informs me, is about 285 miles ; as the road will probably be run it will reach 386 
miles. The route has not been as yet defined or determined. It may not be run direct 
to the City of Mexico, but make a divergence at or near Chilpanzingo and connect 
with the Vera Cruz line at Pnebla. While this will not materially lengthen the dis- 
tance to the City of Mexico, the change will shorten the route from Acapulco to Vera 
Cmz. 

The most difficult portion of the work is between Acapulco and Chilpanzingo, a 
distance of 106 miles. The route is hilly and mountainous, the hills running trans- 
versely across the route, thus rendering the enp;ineering laborious and costly. The 
character of these elevations can be conjectured from the fact that Chilpanzingo is 
between 5,000 and 6,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

The most important fact connected with this brief summary is the certain con- 
struction of this important railroad, which will be of immense benefit in thedeveloj)- 
ment of this portion of Mexico and to its commeroe. It will open, besides, anew and 
brilliant future to Acapulco, utilizing its splendid harbor and opening to its people 
new and varied industries. On the completion of this work depends the future of the 
town and the development of this section. (Report by Consul Loughery, Acapulco, 
August 22, 1889.) 

RAILROAD FRANCHISE IN MEXICO. 

Mention has already been made of a railroad concession having been granted on 
December 5, 1887, for a line to commence at the port of Mazatlan (consular district 
of Mazatlan), State of Sinaloa, to extend to the northwest, nearly parallel with the 
coast line of^tbe Oulf of California into Sonera, to connect with the Sonera Railway at 
some convenient point north of Gnaymas. This franchise or contract was not formally 
confirmed by the President of the Mexican Republic until February 23 of this year, 
and is a modification of the franchise or contract of the Sinaloa and Durango line 
which was signed on July 5, 1886. 

It is proposed that this line shall pass through Culiacan, the State capital of Sina- 
loa, into Sonera, touching at Alamos, and, as before stated, connecting with the So- 
liora Railway. 

The contract also includes a road from Culiacan or Mazatlan to some point in the 
State of Durango, with right to continue the line through the State of Coflmuila to the 
Rio Grande, and to conHtrnct branches from either side of the lines, each branch not to 
exceed 62.14 statute miles in lergth, the said branches to be designated to the execu- 
tive within five years from date of signature of the franchise. 

From the port of Altata to the city of Culiacan a railway 35 miles in length is in 
o[M>nition. This piece of road was constructed under a concession granted to the 
government of the State of Sinaloa on the 15th Augast, 1880. The time allowed for 
commencement and completion of the surveys and construction of the line is the 
name as that stipulute<l by the concession of July 5, 1886, but extended so as to count 
frum February "23 of this year. 

' * Probably the Ot^y of 

8, Ex. 126 ?• 
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The oonceaaioD cunf(.<r8 nght to constmot and oparBt« dooke, wbarTea, wareliaiMM, 
tolegrapbe, etc., ns ia nanal in until cuntrikcU. 

Too road is to lie atandarj gnago, tbe miiiioiai 
miaimatn radios of curves to be SiSi fpet. The n 

The nompany Tormed to crnr.v oat this contruct oaa iMne boniln at not l«es thwi 
115,000 Dor mure than S^£>,OGu per kilometer, and oan mortgage tbe liuo at a r»l« not 
to exceed tl^.OOO per kilometer. The snbsid; civeD by tbe Goverument i» lo b« 
|8,0U0 per kilometer {cqaal to (1^,974 a statute mile), in bonds do noui in a ted ■'nulway 
anbsidy bonds," bearing 6 pur cent, iaterest, payable by the Tre.isiiry every mi 
moDths. 

At tbt> end oT ainoty-uina yearR the road and all its equipmeota lb to bM^oue Um 
property of tbe Qovnrnmeut. 

BeferriD^ to a franchise cranted by tbe Mexican Oovemmeut in Nnvember of l«t 
year, mentioned in my general report of that year, for the aoQBtrootionof a line of ■ 
railroad &om Gnay mas to Alamoa, 340 miles distaDt, a recoDnaieiWDceof lheronl«hM 
been made, bnt no work of coustmction has yet been eouimenced, nor has any mala- 
rial arrlTed. (Report by A. Willard, U. S. oonstil, Gnaymas, Mexico, Marrh 19, 1^68.) 
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(Aiuoricao and Meiioau Pao'fiu Eailway ) wasprojeoted, of standard gange, to mn from 
Eagle Pads to Topolobaiupo, with bntoohes to Tretiidio del Iforte, Alamos in Soaon, 
aod the^rt of MaaatlaD. Tbe caueeesiun wnegrauted Jnne!t2, IBS'!, nithasobsidj \ 
of 111^,050 per Qiiln. The compuDy woa orgaaiKed in Marah, ISMl, nnder tbe dmimcC r 
the Texas, Topolobampo and Pnoifio liuilroad Conipaoy, bat in 1HS3 tlie name «•• 
changed M tbe American and Mexican Pnoillc Railway Company. Thfl total lengUi 1 
of the line was to be abont 1,500 miles, of which 93 mites are surveyed and 35 miln i 
graded &om the harbor to the Rio Fiierte. This route woa to bo tbo ehor1e«t trau*- < 
ooDllnental line to Aostrolia and Asia that conld be laid dowri on the map. It claimed 1 
to have at Topolobompn, within theGnlfof Mexico, one of the few fine harbors of the 
Paei fie COSH t. These hiirlior« are spaced at wklo iulervuU. That at tbe Columbia 
River is the highsst op, then 600 miles soDth is San Franciaoo, 441 miles below tliis 
is San D'lBgo, 650 miles farther on in a direct line, or 9:16 donbling Cape 8t. Lncai, ia 
Topolobampo, and 740 miles south of this again ia Acapuleo. Between them tberaia 
nothing that can be called a harbor. 

Tbe concession granted to the Texas, Topolobampo and Pacific Railway Company 
has been offlci ally declared forfeited. The concession was originally granted in June, 
1H81, aud modified afterwards In a manner favorable to the company, the oompwiy 
being obliged wi thiu a year from the tinal modification in 1S88 to bnild at leaat 60 kilo- 
meters of road, which was not done. The cotnpany loses tbe forfeit money, amoonting 
to 190,000. (Telegram, City of Mexico, January 0, 1890.) 

TKaUANTKPEC RAILWAT. 

In 1841 the Mexican Government granted a concession to Don Joa6 de Qtxttj to 
make aronnection between the two oceans, providing that the grantee should maks 
a survey, at his own expense, of the ground and tbe direction which tbe ronta ahaaM 
follow, and also of tbe ports which might be decreed most convenient bom tbeir 
proximity. A survey was duly made and the reports were published. The ront« was 
not necessarily to be a canal, although SeQor Moro, the engineer, based his operations 
npon this assumption. 

SooD after the termination of tbe war with the United States, the franchise of 
Sefior de Gamy became the property of Mr. P. A. Hargous, of New York, who, inom- 
nnction with a company organized in New Orleans, assumed the rights and rMpowi- 
bilities of tbe Garay grant. After negotiatioos with tbo Mexican Oovemment, and 
unavoidable delays, it was agreed that a railroad wonid be moro practicable than a 
canal. Accordingly a survey for a railway across the isthmus was made in IKl, 
nnder the' direction of the late General J. G. Barnard, of the C 8. Army, who waa de- 
tailed for that purpose, The surveys demonstrated that a railway would be frislMlt 
at amoderal«ex^nae, that the gradesdid notexoeed60 feet per mile except at the 
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ChiTeUkPaas, where they were 116 feet per mile for the distance of 8 miles, and that 
the sommit was 720 feet above the sea level. In 1857 the railroad project was re- 
sumed and a new survey was executed ander the direction of Col. W. H. Sidell, U. S. 
Army, bat owing to various reasons this line was never constructed. 

In 1870, the Tehuantepeo Railway Company was formed in New York. Mr. Simon 
Stevens became its president, with the late Hon. Marshall Roberts as promoter. New 
urveys and exploration were made, but the road was not built under this administra- 
tion. Upon a reorf^anization of the company, with Mr. Edward Lamed, of Pittsfield, 
Mass., as president, and under a charter from the State of Massachusetts, a modified 
concession was obtained from the Mexican Government on June 2, 1879, to build the 
Tehuantepeo Railroad. A subsidy of $7,500 p'er kilometer was included in the con- 
cession. The track was not to exceed 200 kilometers (124 miles) in length. 

Under Mr. Lamed's management only 5 kilometers were constructed and the con- 
cession was declared forfeited for non-compliance with its conditions. 

In 1882 the Mexican Government made a contract with private individuals for the 
completion of the Tehuantepeo lino, and in January, 1883, the track' was finished 
from the month of the Coatzacoalcos River to Minatitlan, a distance of 25 miles. The 
route of the projected railway is about 170 miles in length. 

The line runs due north and south, and wiU traverse the southern portions of the 
States of Vera Cruz and Oaxaca. The adjacent country may be described as follows: 

The depth of the water at low tide is 13 feet on the bar at the month of the Coat- 
zacoalcos River, which is navigable for a distance of 30 miles. Placer gold deposits 
are said to exist in the interior of the isthmus, although the country has not been yet 
geologically explored. Large beds of asphalt also occur. The vegetable productions 
of this region are indigo, tobacco, sugar-cane, cocoa, cotton, coffee, Indian corn, 
vanilla, sarsaparilla, gingen and India rubber. The terminus'of the road will be at 
Salina Cruz, 3 miles west of La Ventosa, on the Pacific coast, which is considered a 
safe harbor. 

A telegram from the City of Mexico dated February 12 says that work on this road 
is making good progress, with over 2,000 men employed. Up to date 47 kilometers 
(29 miles) are completed from Coatzacoalcos on the Gulf and 80 kilometers (49.6 
miles) on the Salina Cruz or Pacific end. The great provisional bridge, 1,250 feet 
long, over the Tehuantepeo River is finished. It will eventually be replaced by a 
more solid structure. 

CardemoM Railway, — From Villa de Cardenas to El Ingenio, on the left bank of the 
Grijalva River, in the State of Tabasco. Completed 4 miles. 

A company has secured a subscription of $2,500,000 in London to its first preferenoe 
stock to build a line from Tonala to a point on the Grijalva River, thus making an 
interoceanic line. Surveys are now being made westward on the Pacific Coast from 
fonala; a portion of the line to the eastward has already been located. 

Ferro Carril de Hidalgo^ from Irolo to Pachuca, 37 miles with branches from 
Teoloyucan to Tizayuce, 15 miles, and from Tepa to Santa Maria, 9 miles, total 61 
miles and siding 2 miles. Gauge 3 feet. 

Ferro Carril de Monterey y GolfOy projected from Monterey to Tampioo, about 400 
miles, 25 miles opened April 24, 1889, 100 miles to be completed July 1, 1889, the re- 
mainder to be built as rapidly as possible. A recent report says that track is 
laid 78.2 miles southeast of Monterey, and the branch line running northwestly to 
Venadito is being completed at the rate of 2 miles a day. 

Ferro Carril Nadonal de Tehuaoan a' ^fperan^ra.— Chartered September, 1877. Con- 
struction begun July 1, 1878, completed and opened January, 1880. This road was built 
chiefly to carry the products of the country through which it passes. It is worked 
by mule power, the use of locomotives being very expepsive and considered im 
practicable. Length of line 31 miles. Gauge 4 feet 8^ inches. Total oost of road 
$350,000. Operating cost 65 per cent, of gross earnings. A concession. has been 
granted to extend it 49.6 miles south of Esperanza. 
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Mitnmoroi and Mateknala. — It is Rtated tliat Ibis rood ^vit! sooa lie QD<l<>r oOEulme- 
tion. It ia to riiD from Ta man lip an via VUJa ilo Mendpz, CrnUJa, Bnrgoii, gftu NiooU^ 
Villagrau, Hidalgo, Victoria, Lioarea, to Matebuala. The coaoUy throngli wtiioli It 
poHBCH ia rioh in uiiierals and timber and is capable of prodQcuig largu crupaof 
cotton, DiigarHiid tropical fmlts. 

Sinaloa and Durango Railmag, — A conoeasion nas j;raDted to Hr. Boliort R. Sjuioa 
and aHg(ictat«8 for Uie constniotioD of a ntilna; Irom tile Fort of Allata to Darftnge 
via Cnliacan and Casala, with a braacb to run (lonn the coast from Culiaoan ([lapa- 
lation 1U,UUC} to Mazattau. 

Thiiiroa^l la eoinplotodtoCnliacan, 38.5 miles The company's uhartot was ameoded 
in l^BR, niithoriziDg the oonstructioa of a road from MiunlUii to GuayruM, and 
promisiDg a aubaiilj of (>j,000 per kilometer, pajfablo iii G per cout. ImuiIs. The curt 
of the completed iiurtton nsa$1,102,'Jfi9, of the equipment, ^>4,5TT. 

itioStxniari and Paeifio. — ThiH road was opened for traffic from MaravaCio to AngaiH 

. g»i, l!7.g mitoH, on Jaaaarj- 1, m90, and will be opened to LaH Trojea, 3 milea fnrtber, 

by Mftruh I. The conatruotiou in to be continued towarda Ignala. 

Xaulla and San Mureoi Bailiray. — Authorized ftom bar of Nautia, on the gulf be- 
twwsu Vera CniB and Tiixpsn to San Maraoa, on the Mexican Railway, III mil<& 
Four miles have bcoa oouipleted of aUtodurd gauge, The conceaaiou. dati.'tl JaneK^ 
18bI, granled a auLHldy of $9,li6D per mUe. 

I'atlila and Ituaor d« Hatamoroi Railroad. — From Puebla to Izncar. 37 milea, of 
DBrrow-gauge. The coucessioo, dated May 6, 1878, panted a anbtidy of f 13,680 
per mile, or $4^.000 in all. 

Vrra CruM, Anion Litardo and Mtarado Railvay. — From Vera Cmz to Alvarado, M 
milea. Tlip coucrHxioii grunted March 26, I»7d, carried a subsidy of 112,880 per mile; 
an ixi. ri-i..:! i-,L',:i : iii>. u anthorUod from the San Joan Kiver to the Islhmns Of T»- 
bii!i:i'. .i;:,s tiMH iimouiit to (1,520,000 in ail. 

The following conceeaiona are said to have been granted and are likely to be eanied 
OQt, either wholly or in part: 

( 1) For a road from Deming, N. Mex., southward via AsnncioD, Cortalttos, Casu 
Qrandes, El Valle, and Santa Ana to Qnerrero, east to Chihuahua and west to Guaj- 
mas Bay and Topolobampo. Surveys are being made along the route. 

(2) For a line Irom Matamoros to San Lnia Potosi, to he of etondard gauge sad 
with a enbvention of {8,000 per kilo. 

(3) From Matamoros to Bagdad. 

(4) To Oonzalca Eateva for a line from Chaiuela, on the Pacific, to Aguaa Caliente^ 
and Onadalajara. The States of Jalisco and Aguaa Calientes have granted anbai* 
dies of $2,000 and t;!,<M)0 i*r mile, respectively. 

(5) To Qeneral Felipe Camncho for a line from Tula via Paohnca and Enlanoiugo 
to Zacualtipan with authority to extend the line to Tainpico or Tuxpan. The but- 
veys are to begin at ouce, tlie cotistruction within a year, and the line in to be com- 
pleted within fonryean. A subsidy of (9,000 per mile was given. Work haaalieMdy 
began and about 14 miles are nearly completed. 

General Palmer, president of the National road, says that the introdnotion of rafl- 
ronda has increas&i the rovouiies of the Ooverntnent from eighteen to tiiirty-oDS 
mitliona a year. It is clear that railmada are guinf: to have a prodlable oomer hem, 
but it wtll have t<i bi! on a reasuuublo buaiuesa basis, When the railrcul peoplaooa- 
cluda to reckon their subKiilii^s as uncertaiu, for the present at least, and to oonnt 
simply on the eartiiug capucity of tbeir property, they will be on a solid baaiaaad in 
time a profitable one, too. 

The expenses of railruuding in this hot climate are great. Wooden ties bave but 
a abort life, cracking iu the ury seawu and rotting during the rainy mouths ; bridge 
timber and piles also wear ont rapidly. Freight cars muxt be painted fretjuently lo 
prevent drying and cracking, and even the snbstaDtial Pallmaa oats shrink under 
this exposure. Fuel conHtitut«B a large item of outlay. Mesquit roots are hnmad on 
the Central road, pine cat along its route in used on the Iiiteroceanic, and the Ten 
Cruz Company feed their engines coal blocks brought from Wales as ballasi, Tbe 
deeay of Uee will in time neoeeiitate a aerioa* outlay on tbe Central road, for woodM 
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eofll here |1 each. It is evident that iron tiee are a neceeeity in Mexico, and 
they aie Just eoming into nee. The climate tends to i>reserve the rails and iron 
Ividgee, provided the Utter escaite the torrents of the rainy season. The trades on 
the railroads are somewhat heroic, and the task of constmoting road beds in this 
mocntainoos region is often gigantic* 

RAILROADS IN YUCATAN. 

FmroomrU i€ Merida d Progrno, from Merida to Progreeo, 24 miles. Federal sub- 
sidy, #9,660 per mile. Total cost, ^00,000. Construction begnn, July, 1873. The road 
was opened September 12, 1882. Gauge, 4 feet 9 inches. Soluta branch from Merida 
to Solmta, 30 miles. 

Fmroaurril de Merida d Peto, from Merida to Tiscal, 43.4 miles projected to Peto, 100 
mi]«9S in alU Concession was granted by the federal government to the governor of 
Tneatan March 27, 1878. After 2.5 miles had been built it was transferred to R. and 
O. G. Canton. The completed portion was opened May 5, 1885. It has a subsidy of 
$8,344 per mile. Gauge, 3 feet. 

Fsrroearrii de Merida d Calkini, fh>m Merida to Chochola, 21 miles ; projected to Cal- 
kini, 102 miles. Completed portion opened August 2, 1884 ; the remainder is under 
constniction. Concession dated September 14, 1880, with subsidy of $8,344 per mile. 
Gauge, 3 feet. 

Frrrocarril de Campeehe d Calkini^ projected from Campeche to Calkini, 52 inilos. 
Completed branches from Campeche to Pomuch, 39 miles, and from Campeche U» 
Lerma, 6 miles. The main line is under construction. Gauge, 3 feet. Conoeiwioii 
is dated February 23, 1881, and gives a subsidy of $9,660 per mile. Sole owner, JonA 
Mendes Estrada, who issued te the State of Campeche fifty shares of stock of $1,000 
each In consideration of the concession. 

Ferroearrilde Merida d ValUdolidf projected from Merida to Valladolid, 106 uiihtM, f»f 
whioh 22 miles from Merida to Motul City, were completed and opened July 22, IHHH, 
the remainder is under construction branch from Conkal to Progreso, 19 mi Ion, coin- 
pleted. Another branch is projected from Cenotilla to Tizimin, 37.7 miles. Gauge, 3 
feet. Concession dated December 15, 1880, with a subsidy of $8,344 per mile. 

The following concessions have been granted : 

(1) For a line from Cancel to Progreso, without a money subsidy, tben)a(l to bs 
finished in five years. 

(2) For a line fh>m Izamal to Chan Santa Cruz. An extension to be built fhiiii Te- 
kanto to Izamal. 

One of the best built railroads in Yucatan is that owned by thn brothi^rit Uuiliilfo 
and OlegarioG. Canton, and named the Merida and Peto Railroad, and, as It tuay bn 
considered a typical road of Yucatan, a general deHcriptiou of it may bo itrtiNn, 

Its concession was consummated May 27, 1878, and the first lail laid a yoar laUr. 
The road is of 3 feet gauge, well built, and ballasted for the most part. The rsIlM am 
of Bessemer steel (purchased in England), weighing 40 pounds to the yard, and ittnt. 
ing upon sleej^rs of '*Chu cum," a very hard wooil, as hard and heavy on llKniint 
vita). These ties, or sleepers, are placed 2 feet apart, fifteen to the rail hmui li. Tli*« 
locomotives are four in number, all purchased in the Unite<l Stat^M. Fivo patuMMiaiM' 
cars are now in use. Twenty-two box and platform cars carry the built of I ho iraiilo. 

Upon the line of the 68 kilometers C42 miles) now in actual opcral Ion ihtiii« aii« 
eight suitable and thrifty looking stations, built of stoue and mortar, well oar<ul l'oi\ 
and very neat in appearance. 

The cost of constructing a road-bed in Yucatan is materially lesiiennd by ilin Invctl 
land surface. I know of but one natural depression iiecosMitating a till of ovor 2o loot 
upon any of the five railroads in Yucatan. The rocky plane that for thn nioNt part 
covers the populated i>ortion of Yucatan is of recent formation, boing of Mofl., caloare- 
ens rock, and in traversing it the road builders soinetime^find theuifM«lv««N literally 
breaking through, the percolating waters and other causes combining to form caves 
or ''cenotes'' of varying magnitude, and covered with a crust of various degrees of 
thickness and strength. 

The Above-deoorilMd Merida and Peto Railroad has Just had to grapplo with and 
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near the alKtiuu ortlunabnhea a blaat midilaiil; opened tlie month ofa eair tMUfvlb, 
wliicb luckily proved to be aompamtivol; Binall and sballon, and witb luucli ItbM 
WW fll[<>d Bamciencly lo allow the work to prooecd. 

I havo collated tbe following ilau concern inc the rntlronrlBurVaaataii. Tbe ftHKiaat 
Bipeudod can, orcaaree, ba conaidereil lu anry apiirntimat^l; correct. Varioua r**- 
■onsniako it an imjiOMiihiiity to obtain the exact tigtiTu« In dollanaud ceuti.* (It*- 
port by Edward H. TLompMin, U. 8. CodhuI, Horidft, Yucatan, Febntxry ir>, lam.) 

THE COAL-MEASURES OF COAHUILA. 

Aji the ItopuliHc of Mexico iatce»i«rally tunanled m barren in coal-mmworM of roa 
m^rcinl norlli, » stuiemc^nt of what bna ui'tiiall; boen •(K^oiuplished iu the pwA ilini 
yottn iu prnving thoex-islenceof cxlenuvecoal ani^ and in Ilietr deTelopmcnt tna 
puTlion oftba tiUto of CoabnUa will Itu ofVAlllA. 

Tho Tvgioa of oonntr; bonlerioK tbo Biu Oraiiile BLver, from above Eagle Vmrn 
bulow Lurodo, Tax., acid oit«ndiug wiwlorly and aoiithnrly over lOOmilos in the 61 
of Conbiiila, bnlungH geolouicitUy to tbu cretaunous purlod. In tbo Kio Grnaile tva 
tbe coal'ineaaurea, usiMn lu tbe hills aronnd Eaela Pnwi, Tax., and at Lamlo, lieli 
to tbe "Pox Hitln group" iu tho clasaiHcatiouof iE*^Wi"^- 

This Bio Qrandc coal tnluuKH to the olasa of cannela or aemi-cannel coali. CaooM 
eoalii ars valuable fur bouaeti^d and general une Hsftiel.cilbei for beat oretCBtn pr^ 
tfaction, and also for tb« niauulaoture ofgua or Ilin dialillatiou of oil, but ar« vuliw- 
1m« for mannfoGlure of uobe. 

The SabiuBs coal, aa Ihe Coahulta coal 
tnininoos ooal, yielding by aoalysiit Troni 

eicelleut grade of ooke admirably »ilaptcd to all HmelLlng piirpoaea, 
01 tbe orea of the precions metals. 

TheeKtent of tbe coal ar«»sin tbe Stnl« of Coabnila ia not jrot deAoltelf dotal* 
mined, and hence this rvport will be limited to a general doaoriptioa of tbe UMlanH 
thai hare been explored and ai« now being aotuallydevolopodby tbe oommolean^ 
naantiOK Amenoao eapilal, the Coabnila Coal Company and tbe Alamo Coal Cw ' 
pnny. Tbene oompaoicA jointlv own abont 51 square Inngn^B of li-rrilary, or aliOQt 
aiO.Wfi English scroH. Tbia immense urea is traveraocl by Iht- tmck of tfio Hexioaa 
Iiiternatioiial Itttiiwiiy, and enibraci^sa larj^o pnrliiiii of this V[ill>\v» »f th^ Sabinaa 
and Salado SiTers. 

Sabinaa atation, on tbe Mexican Internal ion at, 18 73 miles from tbe Rio Grsuda 
Biver at Piedrae Negras, and has an altitude above sea-level of 1,116 fe«t. 

From Sabinaa there is a standard -gauge railroad 13 miles to tbe coal uinea »t Saa 
Felipe and Hondo, where tbe coal conipanics have tlieir main n-orks. Here al* 
offlceB,Btore-bon»eSj miuers'quarterB,uiiningniacbinery, atidalt appliances for minini 
•Dd Bbippine coal in large quantities. ExplorationH over this l.irge area by praa- 
pecting sbalta and the diamond drill have coucliisively demonstrated that two, aat 
perhaps three, coal horixons underlie this lerritory. Tbe uppermost iu Ibe geological 
eerien of these eo^l fonuaiious is known as Ibe "Laramie gronp," and tbe one that 
belongH immediately beneath it ia tbo Fox Killa group. 

Tbe Laramie and Fox Hilie groups ore well-known coal-bearing formationa ia 
Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming. 

Iu Coabaila ooal formations tbe same conditions are found to exist as in all olbet 
western coal forinations. 

Tbe entire region appenra to have boon disturbed by some convulsion of nature, se 
much so that tbe coul borizous, instead of lying in horizontal planes, can be more 
accurately compared to an uudulntilig inclined plane. Tbe distnrbing cause or 
force seems to have been exerted along a path from sou th-sontb west to north-nenb- 
east, leaving the ridges and depressions running nearly west- north wrst and east- 
soatheaat, and hence at many points the strata have bven grvatly disturbed and 
broken op and fautis occur in the contiuuity of the coal-bed. 

At some poiuts the strata are nearly horizontal and in close proximity; hare 



changed to an incliualionof from 30 degrees to 40 degrees. Othorpecaliaritiesoftha 

formation were cansed, probably, by lorces at work siraultaneoiisly w' 

tion oftbe coal material. The district was donbtluis acted upon br si 

water that washed away porlions oT tbe vogelable material (basis of future coal) and 

elaya weT« deposited iu its stead. 

Subsequently other coal inntKrial was dnposited ort:r the clays, and clays in pn>- 
oaas of lime changed to ar'^ill-icoons shales. ThPso stinloa, ri'presenting what coal 
miners call a "horse," where no sobHennont dnpusit of coul material was laid down, 
•nly a thin soale of cool will be found. Hence coal miuiuj; i,- "- - - ■ -' 

■ Tbe tehU bM not b««a eoplad. — Q. A. Z. 
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fonnatioxis in Utah, Colorado, and Wyomiug, ia the United States, and here in 
Coahoila, is sabiect to about the same conditions, viz., varying thickness of the coal- 
beds, even within short distances, and to greater or less variation in the quality of 
the coal within equally oironmscribed limits. The variation in thickness may ex- 
tend even to an entire absence of coal from certain portions of the bed, and variation 
in qaality may range ^rom fine coal to merely carbonaceous shale. These varying 
conditions in thickness and quality necessitate careful Explorations with the diamond 
prospecting drill. This has been very exhaustively performed over large areas by the 
coal companies established at San Felipe and Hondo. 

The Laramie strata can be traced along the north side of the Sabinas Valley, a dis- 
tance of nearly 40 miles, beginning a few miles above Sabinas station of the Mexican 
International Railroad and extending southward down the valley. 

(Jn the south side of the River Sabinas, some 20 miles from Sabinas station, 
ooal OToppings are found in strata eonivalent to the Fox Hills group. 

As ooal of either the Laramie or Fox Hills aee, or both, is well Jcnown to exist in 
Colorado and New Mexico along the eastern slopes of the mountains, it is evident 
that there is a belt of these two coal- bearing formations extending nearly or quite 
oontinnonsly from the valley of the South Platte in Colorado to the State of Nuevo 
Leon, Mexico. The ooal at Sabinas is the only coal fonnd anywhere in northern 
Mexico suitable for iron smelting and kindred metallurgical processes. 

At many points on tbe Sabinas River thick beds of ar^iUaceons shales occur, mixed 
with alternate layers of iron-stone. This iron-stone, it is believed, will some day 
prove of immense value for manufacture of pig-iron. 

The argillaceous iron-stone of the Sabinas region, the mountains of magnetic iron 
ore in the neighborhood of Monolova, and the limestone found all over the country, 
in connection with the Sabinas coal and coke, comprise all the materials and reqni- 
sitea for the manufacture of iron. 

The extension of the Mexican International Railroad to Durango will bring Sabi- 
nas coal and coke to the famous iron mountain of Durango. 

When one considers that save at the Sabinas coal mines no coal is anywhere mined 
in all the territory of Mexico, and bearing in mind, too, the equally important fact 
that Sabinas coal produces a fine grade of coke, the immense value of these coal mines, 
now producing over 8,000 tons of coal per month, to Mexico is apparent. This coal 
is sold to the Mexican International and Mexican Central Railways, shipped to the 
City of Mexico, and about 3,000 tons monthly is exported to the United States at Pie- 
dras Negras for the Southern Pacific Railway. 

The development of iron manufacture, that is, producing pig-iron fh>m iron ores, 
and of the thousand attendant industries, will be of incalculable benefit to Mexico, 
as at present Mexico purchases all her iron and iron manufactures. 

It is quite possible that the full development of the iron industries of Mexico, now 
for the hrst time made possible, or even probable, by the demonstrated fact that coal 
yielding an excellent coke exists in inexhaustible quantity in the Sabinas region, 
will prove of greater value to Mexico, will contribute more to the real comfort and 
well-oeing of uer people, and add more to the real greatness and wealth of the Mexi- 
can nation than have her immense resources in the precious metals. 

So to-day in tbe United States the united industries of coal and iron add more to 
the national wealth, strength, and prosperity than does the total yield, immense as it 
is, of our mines of the precious metals. (Report by Eugene O. Fechdt, U. S. consnl, 
Piedras Negras, December 6, 1889.) 
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Tho preMiit indepeadeDt Republics of QiiuttMnaln, Sita Salvador, Hondiiroa, Nioin 
can, and Co«ta Kioa coustitote nhut is knuwu as Central America — a terrttorr i^xUml' 
iTig UetwecD B° 10' and IS^ 20' norib Intitndn. and betweon 62° KV atui <n» J"' vert I 
lougitndu. In length it moftanres betwoun SOOand 900 miles, nbile its breadth varm 
from 3(1 to 300 milea. No competent snrvof bns ovor bueii made of tUt« coantty, ml 
even the ai>aet lioe ia not alwajacorreotly laid doim un the beat char la. Mapshait 
been made at hapbaaard in most coaeu, »ud vt-ry fow iioaitions have beeti eBci?B«ru1lf 
determittDit. Govomtnoutsarroirs aiaag the Unas of pruiMMwdonnalHur railvaysluivt 
not eiclundf^ boyood n narrow line, nsuallyiu low regions roniot« from iuiport«Dt«<i- 
tors. Dr. Franxius bae pnblisbed •> very eiot-llout map of Cnalit Hica ; lint ioo«t of 
the BD-«atled inapii published by or imder the anthoriy of individual republic* ir» 
of no (winoiifio value, the courae of the principal rivers iind the ilirecliou of tbonuiu 
monntain ohaiiia beiuft uQ^uown. To illnatrate the uniH-rtaiii Keogra[>hy of Ceninl 
Ainericit, let nutjcWe the extent and popnlattou, aa pulitixhtHl by Ihrue autborillM' 
1. Lippinaott's Guetteer: II. Whittaker'a AJmauao, and 111. the "Oaografta dl 
C«atro Amitriaii " of Dr. Ooiualei : 
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WithODt HDrveys nod without, a ])ro[)urceii«iiti of the Indian tribes nu seientlDt 
dnacriptioo of the oountry can be given. Humboldt'i* tbeory of an Audfan canlillm 
bits been dispnted, and bia mouutain ubain has proved to be a confuaing (bat ddI 



Whatever has beeo tbe proceu by which tbis esMntially nionutainoua coiitttry hu 

been rnrnieil, ne bare at preiient at its nortbem boand.iry the high plain of Anahosc, 
unt^uding from Mexico (nbete it is interrupted by tlie Isthmus of Tehanntcpw) 
tbrongb Ouatomnla ; of sumewbal lower level i n Honduras and Salvadur, einkiug 1* 
almoBt SPft levnl In Nioarngua (l.'i4 fei>t)i and riding again in the AUtw of Voragnato 
about 3,2.)0 fe^t. This loaiu ramjc bfl» it« asia niuoli iienriT the PiK'ilie nhot* and 
aliutwt piuiklliil lir it, Iniu); lu tialvi»liii, dislnut 7u uiilcn, unii in iiuaiemalB ITotuai' 
capaii), onl^' 50. Towards tbe Pacific the Hlopo ia Bteep, interrupted by many vid- 
canoeai while on the Atlaulic side the gently terraced incline is broken into ub- 
Bidiary ridgea extending to the very abores. In the ocesnio valleys and along tbe 
coast are tlie only lowlands of Central America.* 

Among the important rivers of Central America are tbe Uanmacinta, which flow* 
into the Oalf of Mexico, and is navigable many miles through a aingularly ffrtilt 
country. The ewifl Cbixoa, tbe Kio de la Paaion, and the alnioet tmkuown Saa Ptdn, 
iiuile to form this "child of many waters." 



' -QuilAnula," by W. T. Bricham, 1187. 
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The Rio Polochio and Motagaa in Onatemala, tht Segoyia, Rio Grande, San Juan, 
etc., flow into the Caribbean Sea. Those flowing into thePaciflc are short in length, 
except perhaps the Lempa in Salrador. 

Of the lakes, the most important are Nicaragua and Managua, Isabal and Peten, 
500 feet above sea-level, Atitlan (5,110 feet), Amatitlan (3,890 feet), Cartina, Laguna 
de la Cuba, and Lago. de Guija. 

The country in general is divided into three zones : the hot, the temperate, and the 
cold. The jlrti is along the coast, extending to about 3,000 feet in height ; the iemperatOf 
that of all the plateaus between 3,000 and 6,000 feet, contains the greater portion of 
the population ; and the cold, above the latter beight. 

The seasons are two : the wet extending from May to November, and the dry dur- 
ing the remainder of the year. The range of temperature throughout the year is not 
over 17 degrees. On the Pacific side there is less rain than on the Atlantic, but the 
streams become torrents everywhere during the rainy season. The climate, except 
along the coast, is healthful, and the soil is rich in all tropical productions. The 
preoioos metals are found in abundance and many other ores occur. All our sugar, 
coffee^ chocolate, rice, India rubber, etc., should come from Central America. 

GUATEMALA. 

The largest part of Guatemala consists of an elevated table-land, a continuation of 
the plateau of Yucatan, and whose mean altitude is about 5,000 feet. The climate of 
the elevated region is very agreeable ; along the coast it is hot and moist. 

This State is very rich in resources, which as yet have been little developed ; gold, 
silver, coal, iron, lead, aud marble are found. There are upwards of one hundred kinds 
of timber trees. Other products are coffee, cochineal, maize, frijoles, rice, wheat, in- 
digo, cocoa, sarsaparilla, tobacco, sugar, vanilla, chile, and many fruits. 

The rain-fall on the coast is about 150 inches during the rainy season. 

Santo Tomas is one of the best ports of Central America, afibrding anchorage close 
to shore for large ships. 

An excellent idea of the topography of this country can be obtained from the map 
in the report of the French expedition of 1868. The table-land is intersected by deep 
valleys running in various directions. 

The greater population is on the table-land, because the coast is so unhealthy. The 
entire population is about 1,400,000, of which 59,039 are in the city of Guatemala, 
20,000 in Antigua, 25,000 in Quozaltenango, etc 

Guatemala has a good system of roads; stages ply between Guatemala City, Antigua, 
and Quezaltenango, but travel across the country firom east to west must be carried 
on by saddle. 

The ooal, which is bituminous and very rich, is found in the department of Izabal. 

RAILWAYS. 

Champerioo and Northern, from Champerioo to Retalhnleu, 27 miles, opened July, 
1R83, projected to San Felipe, 16 miles farther. It has recently been purchased by 
native capitalists. The total amount of coffee moved by this road in the year ending 
June 30, 1887, was 16,873 tons. The imports carried were 3,015 touH. In volume 27, 
Consular Reports, United States, page 262, will be found a complete dencription of 
this road. The gauge is 3 feet, with maximum grades of 3 per cent, and minimum 
curvature of 4 degrees. 

Berro-carril del Norte de G^tiafemaZa, projected from Pnerto Barrios to Guatemala City, 
185 miles ; 4 miles were constructed from Santo Tomas in l>^3. The Guatemalan Gov- 
ernment has recently entered into a contract with M. Henri Louis Felix Cottu for a 
loan of $^21, 312,500, for the construction of a railway from Guatemala City to Santo 
Tomas, about 185 miles, and agreement on the part of Mr. Cottu to transfer the Gua- 
temala C«ntral Kail road to the Kepublio of Guatemala. T^is oontraoi also calls foi 
9 
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tbebafMing of a whnrr nt Santo Tomu; tbe totti cust or rood «ad wharf U fiisdU 

110,000.000. Surreyaare tobecorumeDcedinHix moQt)i«, and tb< 

;ear. A copy- of tbe coutract is issned by thoBaroanof &tati«lit«, Slute D«partitie>ii 

Omateniala Central, from Sau Joa£ lo Gaateuiala City, 71.6 miiei. Gauge, 1 mrttt; 
maximani grade, 4| per ceut. This liae is subsidized by theOiiatomalanGoTerDHMnt 
t» tho Bileut of ilOO.OOO per anDiiia for twenty-five years. The completed road wm 
oiieuud in S«pl«inbBr, ISdt. It ia thoronghly built and neli balLuiIod. 1'he cm*- 
tiea are partly Q>tive n<iod aad partly Caliramia ledwood. 

A Urancli to La Auti^o U projected. The total coet of the aoQ>plet«d line wh 
tS,SOO,Ooa. The high»sl elevation reaobed U 5,010 feet. 

It Ib niporled that this lond haa recently beeo pacahased by Americwi e»pitali«t% 
nluug with thB fmuiiliige prcTioasly obtained by Mr. Cottn. 

Sorveja are in progneaa for a railway to ran froca Gnat«u)ala City to a ooonectiai 
with the Moxioan Ptuiifio Bailioad at tli» Mesiean border. 

Thn tallroad iiyBtem of Guatemala lnolnde« tno short lines of track — one of tbm 
nacblDK frniD 8nu J'>a£, the priiioi|ial PaciQe port, to the Rapilol, Ti milea, and Ihs 
otbnr trom Chnm]ietieo, n few le-aguce northward, to the coQee plantations of the ii»- 
tcnor, about 22 miltw. Both are useful fncton in the devulopraent of tbe oonntry! 
bat mora Important to tho ootnuercial inten^sts of the United Slates ia the proposia 
line wliiclt is iatouded to connect Port Banioii, uii tbe Catibbean Sen, witb tbe capl' 
tul and the Pooifle. thus shorlenin); the transportation distanoo from Guatemala la 
tbo trade cunters of onr own eouutry by Mveral thousand luilm. Tkia railroad bH 
been oont^nijdatfld for many yean, and a liberal oonceiuion waa made by tbe Oer- 
emuent to citiumjt nf the Uniled Slalos for ita aoustrutCioii; bnt the gnntOM aftsr 
•mreral extsnsioui) of Iheir privilege, have Rnally abandoned tbe project, and Ibf 
Goventineii t is duin^ a sinnll amount nf work upon it without lunoh en to u raiment (M 
itaoompletioi^ Labor is nuarce on tbeAtlantio sldu of the contineutaud (beolintaHtS 
YWja«T»TV; few Inboreni beingable to ondurx tbe mla^m which constantly ariaHftua 
Ul9 Jangle* ahnir ibeooaat. LAalfaUMveralablihloads of white and colored laboMI 
inut Importad mm N«w Orleana I« do the gtadiDt;> t><it ttie experiment was diM*' 
/ troiia, reaiiUi;ig in a frij-btfiil auionnt of disease and mortiiliij, so that tbo Unitrf 
»* Slates cOuaiil-;;oiiiTiil w:ia ohliucd to uppt^il to (hu fi.jvemnierit for a nnval vmmI W 
carry tho astik Uurk "> ll'^'ir l]i>!iip-. But tlif pr-'^i'nt ciiyhi.i.r-in-cbifl" sIrtWh tbsti 

efficient and tbe laliorerBliavo very good health. The ir 
can commerce leads to the hope that ail obataclea to 
removed. 

Tbe country alnn*; tho Atlantic coast is rich in troplnal ve^tation, and wonld be 
rapidly devoluprd it menus uf transportation were afforded; hut tbedifficnltieaalnady 
eniwuuleted make tbe outlook somenhat discouraging. 

Tbe railroad from San Josd to Guutenmlu City has been in pro^reas of construetioB 
for Ave years; the coiicemnioD being ortgiufilly gtaut«d to a native by whom itwa* 
transferred to General Huttcrfield, of Kew York. The latter completed the liaeaafu 
as EscniDtla, a town 'J5 mitos from Ibe coast, which has long been tbe center ofa 
large, thickly settled and finely cultivated area, prodaeiug valnable crops of ooOeei 
sugar, cocoa, cotton, audolher tropical t .rod nets. There areSCtOinilesof tvagoo-roads 
reachius EGCoiutla, aud the town has always been a market of great inijiortanee. 

General Battei£e1d abandoned the railroad at this point, when its completion wai 
nndertakon by a syndicate of capitalists from tbe Pacific coast, who laid the last rail 
and opened it to commerce In August, tH84. Although constructed through a monnt- 
ainoHS country, witb an average grade of 4 percent., the road will compare well with 
any narrow-gniisc line iu tbe world, and Is probably the beat in Central Amerloa. It 
ia laid witb steul rails upon hard-wood tics, many of which were imported; iBBtmly 
ballasted, and its many bridges were constnictrd with regard to permaneuoe aM 
safety. Tbo equipment of the road appears lo be amply suftlcient, its statioa-houM 
are commodious slrocturea built upon modem plans ; lis management la ooarMon^ 
liberal, and enterpvisiug, aud this institution, most important to the commMclal 
welfare of Guatemala, is in all respect* a credit t^ the Hepublic and the oitifciwof 
Caliromia, whose energy and capital carried it tbrongb. By giving as low rateacf 
freight as the Gout of couxtructiou will permit, and by a studious regard fir (b* i>- 
teresls of their shippers the managurH of this rood have dune much to faoilitau m*- 
meroe and chuapen the coot of imported goods. 

The other railroad from Chauiperico to Eetalhuleu has brought life to a aiinllK 
manner to a valuable section of the country, aud has very largely inor«aaed tbepo- 
dnctive area of tbe department through which it runs. This road waa alao OM- 
■tanoted by Lheoitiieusof the United fitatei and haa proved reiuitBeratiTe(oita««> 
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TIm portcf Crtmiipiffioo lui^tbe lar^etit « x|M«rt of ooffee in CeDtnJ Ai»>f<ri<yi|^ ^atl 
the importation at Sam Jom6 is greailT in exceMfc. 

It is a plan to extend tbe €lsam;»erioo Biulroad &rtbfsr into tbe inl«rkiar, and a fcw 
joaiB will probab}^ see h done, lo thic oooTM>rr.i{(ii it may be statod Uiat tbe extea- 
■too of the iiftgicaa ajritwii of reads iaio Cf ncral America is by do amans a difficult 
or impractieable Acbenia. Tbe oommissicfii bas taktoi pu^ms tosacnre tbe inlormaiioii 
of tbe character of tbe ocmxirry to be traversod. tbe dlfBcnlties and expenses af oott* 
atmetioB, tbe probable recinlt aocb a road would hrm^ to oommeit^e, and ia stitmi^ly 
of the opinion that such an nndertaking, erea if it weT« can ieid as^tf* as tbe Istbmna 
of Panama, wonld rcsmit in ultimate benefit, not only to tbe oommnnities tbixmgb 
which it would pass, but to tbe oonimercial inteitssts of tbe United Statea. (Report 
of Sonth American Commisision, pa^ Irs^ ) 

First, we discnssed a road fiom LiviTifrstan to CobsiL to o^ien tbe ooifee rf^iion ; 
and as we wei« fresh from tbe verj route, we tackled tbe probleaa nnbesitatingly. 
Tbe road, we decided, should mn up tbe coast towards Oocali, turn throngh the 
forest 6 miles to Cbooon, crossing the Ch^KK^n Hiv^T on a single span, then OTer tbe 
smaller Rio Cienega and alon|[ the nortb shore of ilie Lago de laabal, then a little to 
the northward of tbe Rio Pol(«chie, bridgiii«; the Cahabou near tbe limestone ledges 
east of Pansa, tbenoe throu;;h Teleinan, and by nearly ibe cart-road ronte to Cobaa. 
Perhaps 125 or 130 miles ic all, of juni^ie track, would result in qnadmpliag the 
coffee export of Gaatemsla. It would i ben be (iroti table to raise mors of the delicioiis 
oranges of Teleman, oran<;e8 socb a^ Florida can never raise; the mahogany of tbe 
Cienega and Cbooon could be marktt«il ; and all Alta Verspai be a plantation of oof- 
fee and fmits. More than this, tbe ruad would pay fix>m the first through train. 
Before ns on the west coast was the 6Q^ar and cacao region — that land that pn>- 
dnoes the royal cbocolste, which outside barb&rians never get, bat which might be 
raised toty extensively from 6acoDascx» eastward if a railroad shoold be bnilt over 
tbe level lands from £i»caintla to Retalhuleu, and Gods. A road from Ouaieioala 
City tbroQgh Salami to Coban would DOt only open the rich sugar estate of ^ui 
Geronimo, bat connect the capital wiih the Mexican system, which will probably go 
to Coban eventually. At Beiix^j the English sre trying to build a road inland to 
Peten to open the logwocnl and niabogany forests, and they need a road along the coast 
to open tbe settlemeuts that now hsve do outlet •^avo by water. A hundred and forty 
miles at the outside would connect Belize with Livinghtou. The roads in HondiinCs 
will extend between Trujillo and Puerto Barrios, tbei\9 connecting with the North- 
em Railroad of Guatemala. Not one of theae projected lines piesents any very 
diiBcult engineering problems. The financial question is the only obstacle; and 
m-ith the exception of the first two— both coa*«t riiads, and of simple oonstraction — ^they 
would not pay for a few years. (Brigham's Gnateoiala, page IGd) 

HONDURAS.* 

This is the third Republic of Central America, and its resources are almost 
wholly undeveloped. The vast plains of Comayagua and Olanoho are covered with 
excellent grass, and pasture large herds of cattle. The forests, which occupy much 
of the Atlantic coast re*;ion and the lower mountain slopes, abound in mahogany, 
rosewood, cedar, etc. Id mineral wealth Honduras easily outranks all her sister Re- 
pablics. Silver ores are exoeediugly abundant, chiefly on the Pacific slopes. Gold 
washings occur in Olanubo, antimony, tin, and zinc have been reported. 

Of the cities one of the most important is Tegucigalpa, the capital, in the midst of 
a plain 3,000 feet above tbe sea aud surrounded by a mining region. Its population 
is about l'i,000. The population of Comayagua is 10,000. 

Puerto Cortes has a good port, and tbe Gulf of Fonseoa is an excellent harbor, the 
flneet on the Pacific coast of Central America. 

RAILWAYS IN HONDURAS. 

A narrow-gauge railway extends from Puerto Cortes to San Pedro Snla, OD miles, 
bnt is operated only to St. Jugo, 37 miles, the remaining 32 miles being useless, be- 
cause of th«) destruction of an iron bridge over the Charaelioon River. It was orig- 
inally projected to the Gulf of Fon!ieca (Amapaia), under the name of the Hondurt^ 

•Tha Isod lawssf Hoadorss sre givsa ia the ConsalsrBeports of United Staiss, Vsw IM, psfs Ul 
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Bailicay, and naa to be about !KIO niiica l»i>g, with a maxtmnm etovatiao n 
terof '.',^0 ftti-t. ThvproaenC line bos a traflla of aWut (1,350 a month. 

The Uoiidurai Central Uptojected from Tmiillo lo Jatecalpa, UOOoiile«,atid thttm 
to the Gulf of FoDanca. The coucesaion is owDod b; a New York Kyndioate. 

Id Jalj, 1S81. the Handurat North CoatI Eailwaj) and Imprerrmeml Company rc«eiTfd 
a cimceaiiioD accnmpaiiled by a liiail grant, eatiinaied at l,viUO,lXlll acres, for ii Una frms 
Traiillo to Paerto Cortca, about IfiO miiea, with power to e£l«Dd to the Quftl«ui«U 
boondarr Une. Tbe gaujie is3 feet; the constnioUoD began Jul; 8, liicSi. 

The Truxillo and Roiian Rtrer Bailwa'j \a projucted from Tiaxillo to H"iiinn Biro, 
20 miloo, with power to oileud np the Areoal Valley. 

BOKQL-RAS INTKIIOCEAHIG RAILWAY. 

On« of the Riest que«tiou.i af the time is that of effecting interocBanie eommnlif- 
oaMoD aeroM tbe Ametiouii InibmiiN, and thus openint.' to tin' world the inoHt tmpw- 
taol biuhwa; for the trade and aommorcn of all coiiutriue. TliiHToai prokleiii biMn<A 
only cHvupied the attentioa of uar titne, bnt it baa al*o occiiiilod Ibe aiu^uiiuD of Ihi 
past. Ring Philip II, uf Spain, with all the wealth of the IndiBa at bla comtnand, 
•ought, but failed, to ueooinpluih ibis greM work ; and ite importnnca to the woiU 
wu kuowQ and diseussed long baforo Uiat earl; period. 

One uf thi^ puaiibly practical solutions of the great problem is, tt seeins, about ta 
be nuileTtakeu by the coastruction of a rnilway aaross tlio Ru|mblto of Munduni, 
from Puerto Cortea on the Atlantic to Atuapala on tho Paeiflo, An EagUeh ayndieite 
iluriu)( laar year obtained a cooceaaloD to build tliin iut^roemuiio railroad, and onoa- ' 
ised in Loudoo with the title, capital, aonditions, and objects, so succtoctly aetfortt 
in tbe followiOR notice piibliitbed in tiie Finundal News, of London: ' 

" neninrat Raihmg Compang, limited.— RvgUtnaH b; Johnaon, Bndil & JohMm, 
100 Wincbeatet House, E C. The capital of tbe oompany ia £B,000,OUU, dmiled 
into 900,000 abarea of £ 1-2 each, and 73,000 aharea of £51) eacb, which are oreatvd to 
enable effect to be given to olauae 3 of tbe memonutdnm of aaaoctatios, ud ioto 
"" - --~~ ■-■ - ■ ^^g g^y g[ tho 20,000 abatea of £100 eaob, Bndaar I 

« prcfL'K'nce or otbcrwiae, iw the company iu gem-riij 
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of Honduras aiithorizinj^ tbe exMcutiou of any railway, oi raiiwuyx, 
in the aaid Repiiblio, ao<i to develop tradjc or operationa thereon o 
therewith ; te acquire the ooncestion or any interest in the concession for the said nil- 
way or railwaya, or any otber coiicoaaion orcoucesaioTisrorrailwayaorpnblio worbiin 
tbe Bepnblio of Honduras wbicii the company may decide to acquire, and to acoapt 
any liability ; to offer to the hoUlors of bonrlii of tbe Republic of Hondnras ordiaacr 
shares of the company, fully paid up, in exchange for and against delivery and trant- 
fer to the company of sauli bouda. and also to purchase and otherwise acqaire aoy 
railway or other works iu Honduras which shall ac the time of suoh purohue or 
acquisition have been wholly or partially constructed; to acquire, complete, dm- 
struct, maiutain, and work any roads or lines of telegraphs, docks, wharves, quay*, 
jettiea, warebousca, telegraphs, bnildlogs, or operations of navigation or milling, M 
other operatioua anthorized or demanded by any auch concession or oonoeasiOD* •• 
aforesaid, or wb<cb it shall be deemed advantageous or convenient to establisbot 
work iu conaection with what shall be so authorized or demanded, and goDerally to 
do such acta and thiu^ the doing of whioh ahall be within the scope or be daeoud 
calculated tn develop the advantagea of any anch couceaainn or oonoeaaiona." 

This venture had ao faltered and wavered and even failed, antil the stipnlatod 
time bad expired, that it engendered a general belief that tbe cnncesaion, like mao^ 
others, would prove a fiasco. But exteusion of cimo was obtained, and tbe syndi- 
cate sent a corps of engineers to make examinations, which are now oonoladed; 
and the chief of engineers, Mr, Lee Smith, remained here at the aapital UDttl last 
month arranging with thu Qovernmeut, to bis satisfaction, some minor detafia, and 
he is now gotng away.leaving tbe assurance that the road will be completed within 
three yeara. 
i| What a pity this great work will not owe its completion, as it doea its desiKn, to 
I American genins and enterprise. If our people are to lose by failinfi to grasp the in* 

'ance of the enterprise, it is not tbe fault of thrir Qoverumeut or repreuentatlw 

), for all necessary information thereon was given yeaia ago by Mr. E, O. Sqnim 
who was then onr cliaigi d'atlaitee in Uondiuas, and iho detigusd tlua rou aw 
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pnblisLed to the world ito Biipcrior advantn^^oH over all othorn for a traiiniHlliiiiiaii \ 
railway. In addition to the toro^oinK piibliHhtxl and public I'm^U, I havo doiin my ' 
liest to draw the attention of our raifroail capitaliHtN t<» Mm ur^mit iitM^I of IrauM 
portation facilities in this country und to pn>lit4ifroin iiivoHhnoniN lor n»ili-iiiiitii. Mr. 
Sqaiera has perhaps given this subjwct nion^ Htudy iiiid invrst ideation thtiii iiiiyollinr i 
minion, and he estimated the cost of tho roiid to b«i noi. ii4»«MmNtirily iiioiit ttiuti r 
97.000,000, and thut the road would pny frir itM'lf within Mio (IrNt riiiiryiMirn II' Ihln )y/ 
is anything near tho truih, some of our capitaliHtM will rn^rnt thai llii\v havo l»l. tho i 
opportunity slip of building this roafl. an it would not. only liavn Mirri^nMoil llmli fmi. 
units, but wonld have eainiMl thvin the title of piiblir bnit'fjM'.l.ori and llio K"»Hiiiiht 
of the people of thin Republic, wliori' tho want of nilrotul oiit-iTpriMt m ho fMivnmlv 
felt aud thn help of capitalists h<i much ucnird and wiu^lil.. 

When it is cousidenxl how thin iiii|Kirtaiit (|u<*Htioii of intornr.iMiuif. ciirniiiiinli-aliiiu 
has l>een so long and coDtlnuouHly a;;it.atcd, it in not a littln Niii|iriHiriiMliat. tln-m Imn 
neveryet been but one way actually conHtrur^tJMl, and that llinliii.|iir»ilioi»d mo>i«iii|/ at. 
Panama, andesp<^cially since tho ailvanta^rH of tin*. ilondiiraM ronto havo biMMi iiiimIo mi 
clearly evident. The Panama roiul co^t twirw hh inii«:li p^^r niilo hh Hf|iiiiiH'H oMtinmlt* 
of the' cost per mile of the Ilondunt** toad, iiml y«'t it in cortiiin ihaf. Llm I'mianiiLiouil 
haA yielfled rich rutuniH for ilie ra{iit:il lu *:imiu\. 'J'h'- KoriflnriH r'liiln will Im imt. 
onlv cheap<*r In construction, but rlii'aper in o|MTatJfMi. It. hsm Ih-LI.4 r fioi in, f <iMif>f 
facilities for embarkalion and debarkation, UrUtT n/turroHuf Nii|i|ily, a lifwilttiiir fJ) 
mate, and is shorter in iliHtanc* and in tirri'* In-r. '.%-*«•. n Uni int^-.t^ rornnii.rr.ial 1 1 nlfifn ttf 
tho world. 

As it is now pr<diabb' that thf) road will do l>ui]r undiv Mi<-. ar«fr«-M:»id *t,uifimii,ti, I 
herewith forward oflicii^l ropy of r.hi- -ta^n^, but. virlio it t.i;iriH;,Lt.i'iii. ffj« io/mI. iifit«-. / 
worthv feature \h the vast amount ot bind it irraiiti, th-M MiaMi'ii/r llx^ m'/inlnni*^ fyt t 
establish a large British colony i:i Kpririiih fforidiir.i^, wdif ii v.i^d/f.'K. m wliikim on <r \ 
known as British iiouilura-, an>l v.-li:r:!j r»- -riind in rii.iU>r./ r'.r-. i.ir'M ;* th i»t mU-.uf / of / 
Great Britain. It is not likr^lv th.fct ^hl1 ' '• .'I'rv 'a*. *•. ' r !•- n .I'lf .i d« ]»« r.'i< r,« ^ i,r 
the British Government eith'T at ;t itri»*f/A. :»t';ron. '".. •«/• • ir./r .•*r,i\ii] (..qiinii i. 

protectorate over that part of old Ynr ^r.-m wrv icr. .rr. ai lir- • M '•'!/] .r.tH, «,f « 

part of the present colonial system of ¥.\j.^T.ti M;<-.;.'ir^ *,\ f .,..-. ., Iti rt.'.it' i^/.i* • 
gal pa, November *4&'>, l-yvi.; 

Progress in HondiraA. r.o*. or.] v ".or...'.-.*- %. . . .^ ..-*•-/ ..^ / '/.'%'/ ff * ,t»\»*i 
by lackof facilcifea for rrAri-yrr***.',".. 7 • r r... «. ' . * 'i .• . *,•■■,. '',./'f .it,',.' i. .« 
iM-en carT3*iDg or* \ '^ot^. •! - /r.*'l 'o / ** "h- * .'- . . *•',., . • ■/••/ . /,; /',','t 
wagnn-roadi*. Tr.- ~.r-T ..'. .f r. •■.-•'..*•.•,.''' . . . i , -',,/: . /.-, ,, «•, .^t 

ofeahv gra<ie?«—^i^virri; ■ I*' ^t •▼',;■>*-. 4. • . f -.v >/*j';-'.- /.. ■, • i- ■/•,:...■,■,• 

l*J.«««)iJ inhab-A .>. -r,--. -.. -prir*-* '•,-. ■-..• .-u .*■ /-, # / , ./. ', ., ,,,., 

thi-re With ',hr- •■■TV*- .•?'.?•...- K«/. :V. ^(^ --^ •..'',,... i / ■•/•■'/,•/ 

between sad rrasc.irr, *-,, p^r. if.'..-* ." . 4 .•■.'*/: - .' / -i* >» . /, •*,'-,( 

Tegurizalp-k "b^ '^ij.-.fci -:' ■ .*j fC^ , . . 4- , .-. ■ ^ * . « .... 

perio*! of :a«-*.*rr. r. ^r-.r- ..>.*-.- ".- «!•* -^ .,-. , f 

gfKMi*» fr-iS, a /r .-*-: %-r. :' • . ■ •• '• . ...,. , /-,..* /. .../.. ••.,... 

•fi»-r xhm fj^w- v^ - -. -..-i, . ■ • ^^ .... ... /,'•/'/ 1,«». •. 

thr minirjjf .•Am** -.• --*■--. .>--. •..'«.<».. «. . • ■ .. ',* # 

i'in!<l no? a^*- *•'. *.vt-. ■ ■■! . t t • ^ . . .. . >,... 

W:;h!a T'lr v*' . -a- *-.v a.' -• ^ ..■.'• / ,. ,. ., 

sl.t- rf'h ECi'^ fcr*! ".:".* i • -i, .-. « . .* ■ - /j i , ., , ^ 

a :*.<'-'i'".^* ■••^ -.—:'.■. - . t , . • ■ '• * / ■ /' .,.,,. 

a...-. ^ .■;""".»• »■«■ ■ • 4 !.• . • ..• ■ t. -^ *. , , *• .. • . . / ./ 
i"- '- ^n. in i.T - • ♦• .■ 

« • _"■ J.» ■,:-'.■.•" ■ ..- "... 

4L .-:••«'■-' 1 - ■ / , ,,..... 

T"^- . »~ -.■.■---», V . . f 

of l"j' /i i »,""-•.. /^- * . ....... 

S'. I. :" T ■-•• 4r n . ■' "■' - - .. , .• -^ » ■ • 

A* nr I ■*:."■ - ■. ' , ' 

• "'11 ""i^ I'^tJ*"—* " * ' ■* . w- f 0' * • •• , f 
*TK^ "W ".1 i^ri»'.'#- ' . m ...-«.«.,».... ^ - . /^ , 
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United StatoB to the seat of eovernmout here como by way of thin road, through 
Coiiiayagna. One reason for this is fonnd in the fact that the only steamers making 
trips regularly, on lixed dates, between the United States and the north coast ctf 
Hondnras ran from New Orleans and Puerto Cortee. Another reason is that this 
route to the north, via Comayagua and Pnerto Cortes, is much cheaper and more di- 
rect than is any other betwet^n Tegucigalpa and points in the Stales east of the Mis- 
sissippi or in Europe. Mail from central cities of the United States, as Chicago, St. 
Loui5«, or Cincinnati, reaches Teguci;xnlpa in sixteen to twenty days if sent by way 
of New Orleans and Puerto Cortes, while that sent from New York or San Fmncisoo 
requires from twenty-one to twenty-six for its transniissioD. 

It will be seen that this road to Comayagua forms a link in what will be a cbaio 
of roads reaching from Puerto Cortes on the north coast, and only 900 miles Arom New 
Orleans, to La Brea on the south, some 1,670 miles south of the latitude of San Fran- 
cisco. Connected with lateral branches to be made through the large and fertile 
valleys of the Salaco, of the Chamilicon, and the Santa Barbara Rivera, thia syitMn 
will not only afford comparatively easy and quick communication between Atlanlio 
and Pacific ports, but it will also* furnish an outlet for the products of three grsst 
valleys and of the countless fertile mesas and hill sides and valley farms, natanUy 
tribut^ary to the large valleys. 

From Comayagua to Puerto Cortes the road follows the lines selected, after careful 
survey by American engineers, as a route for an interoceanic railway from Puerto 
Cortes to Fonscca Bay. From Comayagua to Tegucigalpa the road is a departure 
from the proponed railway route, but it is evident thatth«*re wouhl be little difficaltj 
in couHtnicting a railway where a wagon road of easy grades and curves has beeo 
made. Hondaraneans and Americans having interests in tkis country are anxion 
for this railway to be built. The Government has offered most liberal terms to sev- 
eral parties who have proposed to build such a road. Several contracts have beeo 
made for that purpose, but so far nothing has been done in its construction siuoe the 
completion of the short road of 37 miles from Puerto Cortes to S.in Pedro, and tbisifl 
yet the only railroad in this country. The greatest obstacle in the way of thismneh 
desired interoceanic railroad is a contract that was ma<le for its construction maiif 
years ago with an English company who built the 37 miles of road referred to and 
/ then abandoned the work, leaving the Government bound for a large debt of bondfl 
y issued for the company in the hope tliiit the entire road would be completed under 
tlu^ contract. This railroad dt*ht aniounn-d, with inteifst, to $;?'2, 500, (H)U in July, 
l.-^7.'», and no part of it has since bcrn paid, and tlic interest on it has heou accumu- 
lating at tlu» rail- of 10 \)vt cent. i><»r annum. It is hi-lirveil that this debt is uo* 
bought up and held hy a few capitalists, prineipaliy in London and l^ariR, and 
conld he* coin]»roinis(<l or adJiisTcdon very easy terms to ho ]iai<l at a small per cent. 
of the face value of the bonds. At a:iv rate, nntil this obstacle is in some wav re- 
niove«l, there seems to he no cans*' to lioj)e for tlie construction of tliis great high- 
way, the advantages of \\hich to Honduras, a!Ml. as a tiansisthmian rout^. to the 
whole world, have been clearly made known by Mr. K. (i. S<iuiers, lonnerly Unit^l 
States charge d'alFaires to Honduras. — ^^Consul Herriniij, l\»gncigalpa, Hondunu). 
June, 18''9.) 

MINING INDUSTRY OF HONDUF^AS. 

The interest and activity of ^old and silver mininj; havr been rai>idly on the in- 
crease since the last iei»ort on thr siil)j«»ct from thi^ c. nsulate. In the twelve months 
preceding this there have Immmi <leu»»iin(«'d * under the mining laws more veins than 
any four years of the past. 'rh<»re is no record yet coni])iled. nor likely to be for a 
yi-ar, showing the number of niines so d«'Tn»uin'i'il, Imi I am assured by the chief of 
the mining bureau that this numlM r maybe saiVly ]»ut down as not leKsthanon*' 
thousand. This shows a notably coiitiihiicj* of th.s proide in the futurt* nnnera! 
wealth of thf'r countrv. The (h.'nounci-mvnts are mostlv ma«le> bv tin* natives. Kor- 
eigners usually ask for concessions from th«^su])nin»* (^nernuient. At the last rt-pori 
there were not over thirfy stamps in optrainwi. i:ow tli»M' are (»ver a hundred. 
Within the la»<t twelvt> months the b'O'^ario min-. at San Jnanito, h:is «lfclared its 
first divid«.Mid. It is tli»* ]>ion<'»»r of abon; .i <l'»/.i'n «»f n">ti-aii i ve Amrrii-an <'ompanics, 
ami is tin* tirst and only one of thrm t hat has paid a d: s ithnd i\v to tlate. 

Since last n-jport the (iov»'rniin'nt h:i> eii'atiMl a : pjnin-j: ln'.rt'a!!. which may be ad- 
dressed by any om' abroad <l<"^irinLC infoim.:t!on \\\<n\] iIm- I'.iniial.-' or mining in(lu.4- 
try <d'th«' country. Tln-r*' has hern csialiii^le-d an :i--<i\ Mliirt', \\hi<h is attached to 
this bureau, and in whndi art* krpt foi puhln- rvh-hi.Min irid for srudv an<l rvdV'n»nc«» 
a «'ollection of many specinjens of ;:((il()_jir;t! ai'd n, », lalouirai loimationsof the 
country. There are also now a i^t)'.' inne-n; t:'"«.»!'»:isi aucl a!i inspt'ctor-general of 
mines. And, furthmnon'. tlnT<' is in ( nn-rnipiitioM a national sclnM»l of mines, 
which will [»erliapM be in operation >on!i- tim*' dniiu;^ the coming y»*ar. Such facts 

*To dMiot}nc« miBM in HomlunM m^ann to t*ko up or enter. 
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■liow tbftt the Joremmeafi an w^'C m riiH i»^in h .iii^^ i r". v .if '.i ,: .1 ..-.•• n. -.'".rxL 
rMOurces uf the coaatry. K^Hipia^ iuiti* V -ii - ..?• .ii'-t-iii : -rr^tT; .i r. .-ri; :«- 
Telopment, a Hondaras mznlo^ 47iiiL(:ar»« "v m 'i.m^Mt ir 7 -i i'-:^i. '114 .1 / i.w xtr '>r 
the purpose of bnying Ami ■wsir.iiy n^^Knu ^c-iOrrriAL -tT .i.r- :r t.i'1 "w .n. .£ . d 
Teina, and discoreriDg ae v ocliml 

Altboagh the mininf izd^hffxj m -.perar*?ft i.i;'.'*r -.:#» iif.i ■• - t-t-'-r. .•' .:.■.• 1: 
machiiiery ifl bat in ita :2Lilui#:7 :a 2f ■.r.ii irw. ;'r •■•'^••n- -?▼ i.r . :t.» .- ... ;f. i- . • -. .« 
destined to wield in th* -ieTej^pmi^n- i»':i1:h v.-: •."-•^ i.*- *^i'i '. ■• ? .1'. -t ««? .•t**- 
raiiied into moet rsloaLLe 9ropcrvjt«tft ii.if.f^ ~<t :<*.•• w -n. ^ r*'i<~ .'; .r ' ■ u: 1 

that meet, and perbApe m^. iif «i*.i .Ti'ir-i'^^i i:.iir.i. .-.r- •.-.•zwr '.* .'U '...-■ '.' ; -*.*: 
Btiitea. and the incre*ii::z d^nniuist :'.r ^l:^ «a.ni; v^ . .' i";^ '.:.'*. . .: i«^ '-. .*: <-.' 

plied by the maaafiiccar^n 'if -iir !n>in'i*7 

No doabt what an ^hoix^:' ":•) '".e v.i* •••••ir y - ;•• .-.: ii . ■•< i-- ■ --ir » -:i.--. .. 
bat there are atxU orher ^otui Ji.i»«t v-ir t-.i ' *•* :'»jii.-: -.iri-t; • •.:•••.• .. . ■. r t •• r 
purchaeed reaaonal/Iy. .ar a iccr:* . ix .:'-!' '«r -.-.Ci. -.»-•: /: m..u? . ^ ■■ / . .i-. .< 
the neceessry machin^rj ipria "ii*» ir . ; :■:*♦ 7*;k-^ i •* i. «. n.fc . ^ v. ' >. v -s '^.r* 

ores which can ooc 3ow >% ta.'.ititjrT' :., 7 v \ ■i.-«:. i.i : .•:! .1.1. •.: ' i ■. • i"- 

tention, which ▼ill 3* z -wIIt *^ .:-. ; :■ -, v ;»-•: - -x :■•.•. .••vi .'; '.1,. -. ..- .. r lc 
they shoald« and. ;2;«r»ci:r>». m iiiir; ▼ ;«• l.i : -^ .t^*. i,. 7 v .•vt '. .- .< ....// . %• 
grade oresp wonh far '.^tm 'a:b>i t^i*^^ ■ k.: .^ r.ii\.'^.^f: * ^ .«"< r:. 

Whether th«ac ai:3^** ir% m '»i. i.i* -r w* .u.h«? .'. ' . •: ". : -•• * -i.-.** .-•.'■ - -a.i/ 
neverthelf«& b»^ fafelj «r.A.>*- li.i.' ' : - k."^ i '••-i-.r- . • ■.•.••• .1- ■-1. v...?»«f 

of the ores. Aadf">r Th.i* r^**.".. r -... - :»f ■.— -.ji.* -r . -■'.■• -t,... t- . ..r 

■o very nmch oeeiMC . «:* 1 ■.'}•-. .♦ ii.r v -::.-■.-. -> '.■..:.■ t . ..i f - « . .«». i. 
contiDnaiaod h*ftl:^7 ^.'v^i .•' ..ir» ...... : r -.i::.* •■• . . i? . . ^T . . -. t 

may be «xp«i**i 'z^zjr^^ :.i. ..••-?. •■•^•. ■ :r .: '".nr* . . r t.^ •. . . .* 

miuea. and frots n...*c:.ki^^<t^o- '. '. .- : ■:.--•••'; ■• .«. . . : .!...•..■ . f. • 

Thrre are yet old :iJ:.fc-.i;.i.- "*. v :.: ▼.•-»-: ..'-k •.— •.■.■■• ■ .■• *... :• -^ ... 
will :c^tifr to tSi* rxi : ti "7 *ir. i , :.-. m : ■. :.».. y :, . •• f /, - . . •. m . . 

knows absol^teLy :i'.''.i j.r ^-•.*i' 1: -:■-». .. : ir. '»'• r. -.f t .■ m-. »■-.■. 
the credibility ojf vw.:. 3i'.'i 7 n . < .:■: :.^ ..»,■ •..■ .».■..• •. 1 

that bisiorr. aamcT-r. 1.1.1 •-^i r. h: ::--.u*i .-. , i :■.■■■. . .■■...• 

el-ie th«4e Bi:ies ar% v^- ■•■ r"! : .« t '•:' .1 ■. ' ii- "t . •. ■ • . . ■ i* 
lertiimony <!rf LiT^u ▼-Tirt-^rw- . ■.:=•. Vu.. : .■■-« 1 : ■ »• ■ -^■. . • .■; . 
are worthy sf iptl-*- :s»t r.i.: u* _• a.--i: : Lt r ;•»-•. . • ■ ^ 

meoM foncr<«» kai rt'^iii-.^ '■-■.i -:.-«*^ ** -.i.^ ■.. •.'.'■....■..?* 

w thnnt the a:l :rf :••* r***" "- '" ' •= '■-•• i ■ : ■ 1 - ■.-. r «• ■ -•.■.*..''••■ 

Bat if th*-«e =. 1-** *■-• r* * ^i., .^ .- ^.'-tii'- ■• vi- .? : •..«.. . ^ .* ... . .-.. 

more b&ll>:'' *:ii iw'.L-"*: iii.r* . • ..-i.: »•.'.«,*. -n.*- • • — t . r-t ■- / 

reToiaf.oL »f IrjC. "• i^-n. 1.1.. ♦ ;»^:':i». :..-%» ■.:' ■ ..' '.i» .' • , t. ..::'- 

the iikp*: ^f li^t >!"> . x-X'.»ft k'.i: •.*■ t ' i-i-i :•.: .•— . . : •■.. .^ 1,. - f.* • .'-. . 
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from 1 <2**:t* V :«?^>i«r"« * • :••. 11. :.•*• r:.'. ..' •. :.•• . ..•.'.' '-■. 

to rUk:«-. Tii^Tt waft. L. v*^*" irf V u' ' f ■ iiw- . t. . ' ■ . ^ , ■._ . fii.. • ' 
eiztin. Law* w*r* »■■..»•■• ■-••-•. -. i- ..• i ■•.....■:,■■. 
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of :tj« IL li** :!-« "-L*; :.i.'. '.1 •■: k :.'•".■ . • . 
jiri*':;r '-ii '-k .k;* h- i.. •••■.• • ».> '.-.'■.•.. 

wor.t. N'.T i» iL;f fcl. N.«: ■: ^ v ;,» ' ■■ ■ /• %■ . -. . .- ..-■ • 

bat 'iit 1^1. lot Tl.*Tlil»' v.^ r:-..- .. i...\ .•..'•} V •■ . - .. ■•■>«. ... 

1*1 ■.* ftfa*!-; tiua»r>-' »•»'. ' t.ii: » • :••«-■• b . •••■.:•' .- t 

f- f-j'. L t.i.:ijr fc» -fc'rt i-Xi- BU*. '.»-•!*' L . ■.*■■•-■« ■ •■ . ' . 

fcc»T_ :. :<n,: I .'i y^-*r\" • -^ 'v.i.' v' !*• :'-«!f ■•..••.•■■. ► . . ■ i ■ • 

T^i'rT**^. \: r*?-* TVT»*-ki' I:" ■..'.■V -..-; ..fc , . ..■■■..'•■•■- 

y»i!»"I''i*. V- Tu* *xi^! • ■ L*.: *-•■.■•:••■■' ■ f '- ■ ■ ■ . " ■.. . * i« 

Tije ». .ii;u> I* fc. vfcvt M«.i ; • i. ; 4. •. : . . • . \ r """ • 

water nx-pj- 7 In? mtir i" i. ■ • .i. ■. ■ L v* : - • ■ -.u . ..• •'.•.•.• -. • . ■. 

finr seMKit: tnw* i» a «.•»!•'••; i » ■iii- : .u •^ "^ n: -•.".•-. :< :• ••'-••':- 

•oiiiei:iuw utfiMii(j*':-bL>i^ f"f 1 1 :uf^ ►•■t v l »•• -r !^. .t '.«■ «> 'i .:. •■: '« 
he hrpv^os tc^ aittsi yunum witei* :; m uetsboc. ^ 00c i»}>ieL'i.::'k. ik w it-^i 
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. . I will likely oome whaii it will Le scarce iu Borue of tlie miueral diatritti^ 
■mil niifartittiat«l.v, there baa uot yet btwD disoovered Bufficieot ooal or other fuel U 
tuko ita place. Fur these r»aaoDa it ia rery Dfoew&ry. when one wlaliee to pnr«liu> 
or locate a mine, tu tiuva a. oare, not iIoqp for the nchues* of the ore, but alto tlw 
witter Bud their righto, privileges, and facOitles. 

Tljcre n no mining uow of any minerala tn Hondaiaaexoeptthat ofgoMand ailiH. 
At thin time Uonduraa is not the place for praspectort. There is no room bere nua 
fur either Amerioau prospectors or oiiniog tramps. Id the Qnt plaoe, hecante Iha 
eoiiulrv IB already thoron^hly prospected, dad even ifit were not a poor pr«M|»cbir. 
single- handed and alone, oati not oontiiete with the rich Hondoros syndicate Wfon 
alluilwl to. And, oiorvover, though the natives have not the means to work Ihrif 
mines, thn.v are. nuverthnlesa, recognized as good proapenl-ora, aud thoy know itu 
oouDtry and the mineral indications pecnliar to the conutry, and Ibey havo had vtej 
loDK eipflrienoa. AlLhongh their on nn try may have l>c>i>n opglcolcd or forgolt«9 bf 
capitalist's anil the outside world they themselves have never lost thn bi>»t minaof 
the old fipanianlii or ceased to hunt new Teiss. The iiitlive proxpeoCor, •• well u 
(he common miner, can live well on what an American woald think starvatioD u> 
him. They can live on 10 cents a iliiy as comfurtiibly to tbL*m oa the avotae e Ainer~ 
ican can live on a dollar a diiy — ten timdo as mnch. Wages are very low. Not even 
the Chinaman can coinpel« with the natives, and I, therefore, do not know a aingls 
Chine«o laborar in the whole Rennblie. When skilled Aninrioans are Deed«<t to dlnrt 
the oommua labor they are iiHuslIy oootracted with in the States and bran);ht hem at 
the expense of the coii)paniBB.—( Report by D. W. ITerriiig, U.S. Consul, T<>fpieigal|>a, 
October 31, 1S88.] 

SALVADOR. 

This is the smallest and most popnions of the Central Amerioon Bepablion, tbnr* 
being no less Than siKty-tbree inbabititnta to the eqiiare mile. The orutral part 
is nil upland of a menn elevation of '2,000 foet above the sea, bounded on the PaciSe 
Hloiie by B ohain of volcanic peaks, beyond which is a strip of lowland from 10 to 9ft 
miles wide. The Gulf of Fonaftoa, 50 miles long and nearly 30 mllea wide, Is wld to \ 
bn the most beaiitifol harbor on the Pacific coast- 
Mines of Kcild, silver, copppr, lead, iron, and anthracite coal are found within the 
borders of Salvador. Some of the principal cities are Santa As*, 9&,000 inhftbitanti; 
Salvador, 16,327 ; Cbinandega, San Higuel, etc. 

RAII.ROADS IN SAL.VADOR. 

In 1883 the Brst railway iu the Repiiblio was opened from AoaJutUt tt SuntoumU, 15 
miles, with 3-foot gauge. The Government guaranties an annnal dividend of IS p«i 
cent. This line is to be extended to Amate Marin over a distanoc of 80| milea. Work 
is progressing on a railroad from Amate Marin to the capital, whioh will be Bpproxi- 
mately 25 miles in length. 

A line is projected to connect Santa Ana with Aoajatlo, in old of whioh aboat 
1300,000 have been snliHcribed by native capitalists. 

Another line is projected lYom La Union to San Migatl, and b company ia b«ing or- 
ganized in London to build it. 

A road is project-ed by the Qovemment from the port of Lb Libertad to Son SbIt*- 

Tlie Salvadort Central Railieag is projected from La Union, Onlf of Fodmob, to tbe 
Guatemala boundary line. Tbe preliminary work has been completed. The Gotmh- 
ment has granted a subsidy of (10,000 and guaranties net earnings of $1,000. D. Bat- 
terltotd is tbe concessionare. 

A tramway 10^ miles in length fs in operation between San Salvador and Bauta 
Tecl5 ; it waa bnilt by the Government at a coat of |:!00,000, bat haa leoentl^ beto 
•old to F. Caraacho, Guatemala. 

In " Capitals of Spanish America," Ur. Curtis says that b mad was spoken of to 
traverse theontire Stat* in tbe interior valley parallel to the sea-ooaat, witb braaohM 
to the important cities, and tt at the work waa not oonaiderad iithM dilBaiiU ■> «b> 
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Of these greftt highways of modern ciTilization there are hat; 35 miles in aotnal 
•peration, with a few more in process of immediate construction and many more in 
ibe contemplation of the Qoyemment. This little line of road leading in the direction 
of the capital nins oat from Aoajntla, the extreme southwestern sea-port of Salvador 
to the Tillage of Atios. This point has hnt recently heen reached and a depot es- 
tahlished. 

Although there have heen many concessions or p^rants made hy the Goyemment to 
parties to eonstmot railroads through sections of its territory, it seems that the pe- 
culiarly nigged topography of the country has hitherto interposed insuperable ob- 
stacles* to the consummation of their plans and purposes. The Goyemment, how- 
cTer, being the proprietor of a section of this road and of a large interest in that oyer 
which it does not exercise exclusive supervision with the reserved right to purchase 
«t willy appreciating the needs of its people and the advantages of the prompt and 
rapid interchange of products and commodities, has set to work on its own account 
to extend this line of road to the capital ^ and the work is being executed under the 
sapcrvitfion and direction of an enterprising American, Mr. Brannon. 

I( is contemplated by the Government to extend this road, when circumstances 
favor, through its entire length of territory, making La Union, which is one of the 
finest harbors on the Pacific, at the base of the great mineral district of San Miguel, 
its other terminus. In the meanwhile the road will have traversed one of the richest 
mining and agricultural districts (now almost unexplored) in all Central America. 
When this work shall have been accomplished, in connection with the prospective 
coostniction of the Nicaragua Canal, a new era will dawn upon this comer of the 
Westem Hemisphere. (Report by Thomas T. Tunstall, U. S. consul, San Salvador, 
Jnly 4, 1889.) 

NICARAGUA. 

Nicaragua is distinguished from the other Central American conntrisaby its lower 
level and the great lake, which offers so inviting a route for an interoceanic canal. 
Geologically, Nicaragua is no less rich than Honduras. 

The only port on the Caribbean Sea is San Juan del Norte, and this is not a very 
good one ; the Pacific coast is bold and rocky, but has the convenient harbors San 
Juan del Snr, Brito, and Realejo. 

Among the cities are Managua, 1,800 ; Granada, 16,000 ; Leon, 95,000 ; Rivas, 10,000 ; 
Chinandega, 11,000; Libertad, 5,000; Matagalpa, 9,000; Ocotar, 3,000; Greytowu, 
1,512; Blewfields, 1,000. 

At Rivas the annual rain-fall is about 102 inches ; elsewhere the summer rain-fall 
is about 90 inches, and in the winter less than 10 inches. The mean annual temper- 
ature is about 800 Fah., falling to 7(P at night and rising to 90<^ in the hottest weather. 
This does not refer to the highlands. 

RAILWAYS. 

The only railway in operation consists of two sections, the first flrom Carinto f« 
Jdamotombo (Lake Managua), 58 miles, begun in 1879 and completed December, 1883; 
the second from Managua to Oranada (Lake Nicaragua), 32 miles, opened March 1, 
1886, and of 3 feet 6 inclies gauge. Connection is made between these two sections \ 
by steam-boats on Lake Managua, owned by private parties, and which are soou to 
be replaced by boats owned by the Government. 

The road is owned by the Govemment and operated under the general direction of 
the minister of public works. In 1888 the cost of maintenance was 55 per cent of 
the gross earnings. 

A railway has been projected by the Government from San Juan del Snr via Rivae 
to San Jorge, on Lake Nicaragua, but no work has yet been done. 

A branch from Chinandega to El Viejo, about 19 miles, has been surveyed and lo- 
cated. Another Gk>vernraent survey is in prop^ross for a line to connect the City of 
Matagalpa with some point on the east side of Lake Managua. 

A concession for a railway connecting the City of Matagalpa with the east-co.ast 
%t the mouth of the Ramos River has been granted by the (Government to Don Pedro 
Bamires, of Managua, who has sold it to English capitalists. The road is to be 90 
long, and wiU tap the rich mining region of Acoyapa and La Libartad. 

aBz.ia6 — s* 
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COSTA RICA, 



I* PmIAo «I«f«li I 



Th« AtlutlA OOMt is low and covered by denra fireata, wMU tlw P 
oharsiCturised by wid« savanoi or llaQuraa. Betwe^o Ibnse bordara are hiirh toI- 
oniioeH and >□ etevatrd tablo-Iaud S.OUu to 4,000 feet Above the saa.lbe latter klmuU 
the (iiily oallivated land in the Slate. Tlie forebta are laryulj' corQpoaed of *alaa)il( 
trve»— mahogany, ebony, brniil-vood, aod oak. 

The r -iige of luuuutains oalled CheCiirdillersof tbeAndes pa-wea throagli the MnntiT 
fruni wiuthnutt to DDrtlmeat, and ie diTidnl iulo severui ■ysleina, arparated by Ibi 
vall"y>orthe BAveutazoD and the Rioarauda. The (init ayHtern fornta two groDpi, 
one from the northwMi boundary Aintlinaat to Hoiiut AKuncntu ; tbr alli*r «(i»rfHi 
of MuiintnPoua, Barbu, and Irani. A large |iUin ou vera the notltuiMtoru pAnoftb* 
Beiiiibliu, tbruii){h which the Sun Carlon aud Sarspi'iiii wind their iray to tbabc 
Jimii, and the Rio i'Ha ami m»ny araiiller utreouis tu Loko Nlraru^n'*- Mf- P»«l 
Blulley Miye: "This rKgioo is even to-iUj nliuoet unexplori'd." i 

The gun Carlo* Rivet is navi|-able:JUI«a|{neiiiulaDd from ilsmoDthattheB«iiJuik « 
Tho latter rivet fornw ■ (mrlion of the uorthem bminilary of the Slat*. 

DuiiiiK the rainy aeunoD thn riven become toirenta, esiierially ou the Atlantiflrida. 
Sevoritl riven of the iiorthero alopa pretteut thld pi-ouliarity. that while their lift 
bank* are furuied of dry lands free ttoui marsbea, their right bituks pi«aeDt «inoo» 
Hiuu of laitoona and loualitioa frequently iniiDilat«d, rendering tbem oftaa onbealtb- 
All. 

The hot lands extend to 3,000 ftet above the sea. the PaciHe aide being th« bothr, 
Above this bright the ollinateU temperate. Un the aoul the mean IsmparatuR k 
ttittii W° to 26° cenlifErade, and on thu highlands frooi 14° to S)y, corraipoiMlIni Is 
!ff°, ««° and 79° Pabr. 

lie.iidei gold, the principal metala whose eiiatenoe hon been ostahliahed befoiHl 
duobt ill Costa Rwa, but nhioh have not been exploited, are, iron in abiinilatiae, m|>- 
per, argenliferoas Jpad, and qnicknllver. Ainnnj: other mineral prodnota are m1- 
phnc, kaolin, liguils, limestone, marble, fiypHnm, ainm, and mineral watere. 

The exporta of this country are coffee, dye and cabinet woods, bananas, and Mt 
fruita, bidM, molher-of-pearl, iarnaparillB, coroa-tiuts, India robber, etc. The princi- 
pal imports are cotton goods, hardnnre, and provisiouB. 

The principal porta areLinmnou the Atlantic, and Puiita Arenas ou the FadGc. Iht 
direct d lata nee betne^n tbem being 102 or lii3 geogrnpbiciil nriles. 

The popalation of the provincaa of Costa Ricu are, San Jose, &4,000 ; Alajaela, SLOOO'i 
Cartage, 34,000 ; Heredia, 29,000 ; Ouanacaate, 16,000 ; Pnuta Arenas, 8,500 ; Limo^' 
S,0UO; containing the important cities of San Joad, 15,000; Cartago, lO.OOOj HeieA*^ 
B,000; Alit]<i«KS>000; Pnnta Arenas, 1,800. 

HIGHWAV9. 

Ftfim Cartage to Pnnta Arenas there is a line highway, which la very nDaven «t $^** 
anmnjit of Mount Agnacate, where it has an altitude of about 4,133 feet abore v^* 
level. It passes Ihrongh Alujiiela, Ateans, San Mateo, and Esparta, the total leng^ 
betUK about .'M miles, owing t« the circnitou^ route neceaaary to climb the eleratiov* 
Another import Ant highway runs from San Job^, in the din ction of La Palma; itenMae* 
that height at 5,000 tt-et unci iLcndecendB to Curillo 1,400 feet. In th« J?^ mileat^ 
arating these two plncea, ihe road overcouies 3,600 ftet of elevatioD. The ro*d t» 
Nicuragna begins at La Barranca, nearE.'pBrln, and crosses tho province of Onatiaaaat* 
90 or 100 inlles; It is bad in the rainy season because the even aurfaoe retain! Ibt 
water. Starting from Candelat-iB, south of San Joa^ and partly following the Pacil* 
coast, there is a bridle path tbroiigh Terraba and Bnmca, ending on the CoIwdIhh 
frontier. A path starta from Angostura east of Cartago and leads to Talsmaaek. 

Th* (aoanl trkffla ftt tba porta of the ropablio, tmporU and axporta, mm ba Ukm 
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fct 66,500 tons, and the traffio of the interior at 40,700 tons. About 50,000 tons of the 
general traffic are carried by the Atlantic Railroad, and Jadging from the past this 
will probably increase 40 per cent in the next five years. The freight per ton by the 
railway is $17 American gold. 

RAILWAYS. 

The Goyemment projected abont 1870, an interoceanio line from Pnnta Limon to 
Punta Arenas, a distance of abont 172 miles. Coustruction was began in 1871, bnt 
three sections only were completed, as follows : From Pnnta Limon to Carrillo, 70 
miles; Pnnta Arenas east to Esparta, 14 miles ; and from Cartago west via San Job6 
to AlivJu^^Ai ^ miles ; the lattor division was opened Jannary 19, 1872, the others as 
completed. Total bnilt, 110^ miles. The line np the Reventazon Valley to Cartago, 
48 miles, is now being built by English capitalists represented by M. C. Keith, and is 
to be completed by January, 1890. The earnings on the completed road are over 10 
per cent, on the invested capital. From Limou to Cartago is 95 miles. The distance 
from Carrillo to San Joh^ is about 28 miles, over a steep monutain cart road. Esparta 
is connected with Alajuela by a mountain cart road, a distance of 35 miles. 

The Government has appropriated $25,000 for a ilnal survey of the part between 
Alajnela and Esparta, and proposals have been received for its construction. It is 
also intended to build a branch to the Port of Tivives. Lately a concession has been 
granted to an EngUsh company to build from San Jos^ to Esparta, about 36 miles, 
and another from a point near Esparta northwestward through Gaanacaste to the 
Nicaragua boundary. 

Another railway has been the subject of study of late, to unite Lake Nicaragua at 
the outlet of the San Juan River, with Punta Limon, which is in the hands of the 
Costa Rica Railway Company (limited) represented by M. C. Keith. This new road 
will start from Jimenez {l(P W latitude and 83^ 45' longitude), on the Atlantic Rail- 
road, taking a north northwest direction through a very rich conntry for timber and 
sgricultnre, crossing the Sarapiqui at El Muelle, thence northwest to the Frio River 
It its entrance into Nicaragnan territory', a distance of about 90 miles fh>m Jimenes. 
This line, with part of the Atlantic Division, might form a portion of an interoonti- 
Dental railway, Matina being probably the starting point southward. 

An English syndicate has secured a concession to build a road paralleling ths Nica- 
ragaa Canal. 

The cost of constructing railways, judging from past experience, will be, complete, 
from $60,000 to $70,000 a mile in the worst situations. 

RAILROADS IN COSTA RICA. 

The railroads already completed in Costa Rica are— 

(1) From Port Limon to Carrillo^ 70 miles — Carrillo being connected with San Joe6 
by a steep mountain cart-road, a distauce of 28 miles. 

(2J The road from Cartago to Alajuela, passing through San Jos^ and Heredia; 
total length, 25 miles. 

(3) From Punta Arenas to Eaparta, 12 miles, Esparta being connected with Alajuela 
by a mountain cart road, a distance of 35 miles. 

To complete the connection with Port Limon there is now being constructed 50 
milee of new road from Cartago to a point near Siquiree, on the Reventa3M)n River. 
This new road is about one-third done. According to the terms of the contract with 
Mr. Minor C. Keith (contractor), it Rhonld be completed August, 188^, but Mr. Keith 
has had many difficulties to contend with, and it is not probable that it will be com- 
pleted before August, 1^90. The road from Port Limon to Carrillo (No. 1), from Car- 
tago to Al^Juela (No. 2), and the new line from Cartago to Siquires, together with 
the wharf at Limon, have been transferred to and are ownea by the Costa Rica 
RiUlway Company (limitid), of Ixindon. The Government of Costa Rica also granted 
to said company 800,000 acres of unimproved lands. The Government now owns. 
howereTi one third of the stock of said company. The Government also owiw jma 
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operatM the ratlToad from Paoto Arena ... , 

Calitomia with Panta ArooM it is necessar; tbst Ibe road from KHpan 
Ui tlin interior. Oiberwiea, when Ibrou^b tnnnectioii iaiuaile witL Port Liiuon, upon 
tlie coiupli^lion of tbe oiisai-oe iiak from CHrtaeo, all trade will go by way of fun 
Llmun. Tliia is iiuportmit tu Saii Kranciecu, and ber bDHiiiosi men cunld well aflerd 
to (ihiniii from tbe Guv^roiueiiC of Co«fa Sica tbe trausfi-r of lb« line from Pauu 
AreiiiB to EHjiarta, anil extend tbe game to tlie iiit«riDT. It', however, tbe Nivaracna 
CuidI ii to he opened, and it ia foiiud aJriaable to follow the line napped out by Ur. 
Menooalin IBtiii, Iconaider it of utmost imiiortance U> thetradeiiit«reiitHOf tbe UoitH 
Stales to seoare a railroad cbnrter Jrom this UoTernniuDt to mo said roatl CToib tliB 
vulicy of tbe San Carloi Kiver to San Jaa6. 

It ia obBin-vM that Mr. Mimocal (ave pit^e 26 of his report) propoeea to bnild a dan 
69 fret hinb at Oohua, lliat bulow the point where the tjan Carlos eniplies into tba 
Sun Jiiao Biver. The ^n CarliM ia now Davicable, I nnderstand, by auiall boalu u 
tbe "[unetle"( wharf), immn Wniilea. I'^roin thismnelle to San Jos^ ia some 60 or 70 
miltMi. When the dnin of ai feet in baJIt ut Oclina the San Culoa will be oavleiblt 
omchhiKber up. Tbe Sail Carl unoonn try iaconmdercdtbt^tinBHtBection of Costa Kica. 
The landa are said to be of luexbunitible fertility and well adapted to the growtit at 
bananas, Mcao (choo'iiate btnn), and outtle, At giruaent Ihereisnoontlel to Ibiiiwt- 
tiou and it la nuderBluiinl. A graul of Uoda along the railroad could be most prol- 
ably olitained and would prove vatualilo, hut. what I consider of far more importaixia, 
wonlii girn the trade of this ooiiulrj lu the United State*. Tbe proposed road coa- 
nocling with the dbdbI would gunueot with steamers going both to porta on Ibe At- 
lantii? and ou tlie PacilSa. Tbe a g)(re);ale exports and imports of CostaRina lastynu 
jj (18HT) were tll.OO0,(M)O, of wbioh thn larger jiortion goes to and conies from £nrvp*, 
"^ and ueceesarily su when tbe ways oE com in nni cation are owned in Europe. To illiu- 



ir Yorh. $10 1 from Limon to England. £ 1 10 
■o San Fruncisco than lo England, though I h 
the exact tigures. I Ihinii it re ry iuipon^ant to obtain thin railroad charter to the Su 

Carlos as 800U .. .■ . ~ . 

Bioa is Tery a: - — . . ., 

rather than on the new line now bring uirveyed, and in making arrangements iril^ 
ber for tbe former roul« this railroad charter and grant could be secured on favora- 
ble tenuH. II irmv be that an elTiirt will bo made bv Ecgtiah capital to necnre IhinoT 
some oilier rBilro';id cbarfcr at the npit Cmigr-Wwhicli convenes in May. I b»" 
had some slight intimation that (liere is now a project on foot for a snrvey for a ne« 
railroad by an English company, bnt whether it is in connection with tbe grant if 
the BOO, 000 acres of land above referred to' or another scheme I have not beeo abh 

I inclose a small map, upon which 1 have marked the road now being constmotri 
from Cartago to Siqiiiri's, the proposed road from Esparta to San Jos£, and from tli* 
innelle, on the San Carlos, to San Jos«. (Beport byJ. BichardWingfleld, U.S.OM- 
•nl, San Jos«, Costa Kica, March 30, 18(58.) 

RA1L,WAY SYSTEM OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 

The lat« president, General Barrios, of Unatemala (as is President Henendei, '^ 
Salvador), was an enmext friend of the United States, llarrlos, as doea Prsside^ 
Meneuitez, favored the axniiiiilatitm of the institutions and business methods of h*-' 
conutry tu those of the United States. Barrios's aiubitiou and the Jealonsy of h#' 
neighbors led to war with the lltitn Republic of Salvador, which cost Ouatetnala ^ 
humiliating defeat and Itarrios hlHlife. Through his policy Americans were indaoo^ 
to invest in Guatemalan rail ways, baiitis, andcofTce and sugar plantations. He pn^* 
Jectcil and began the constiuetion of a railway from the bay of Sau Tomas, on th^ 
Caribbiian Seu, to his capital, Guntemala City, a distance of J50 miles, thero to oob. ' 
nect with tlie eiisling narrow gauge of the Guatemala Central, 75 miles in lengths 
terminating on the Pacific nt (lie open roadstead of San Jiiai. Forty miles of Baf 
rios's transcoDtineiituI mad, from [*uerto liarrios to Guatemala City, wero half Qniahecf 
when bis untitiic'ly death occurred. 

Barrios's worth; successor, tbe vigorous President Barrilloe, pursues the polioj of 
hf a predecessor, fovoring the couHtnictioiiofthe tranwiNthmian andother railway* pnv 
Jected in Guatemala, and notably of that designed to connect tbe capitals of Goatemal* 
and Mexico. In truth, General Barrilliis and other C>'iitral American ttat«ameti hava 
not failed to discover that no Central American Union ia deAJrable which ma; ba 
pinned together with bayonets, and nine desirable and enduring can be adliaTed 
nve thtongh tba intervention of perfect ir.teretate railway ayetenu. 
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THB jnesA or SM-rADoa- 

DiBouvciing, daring a ttinto days' snJonTa nl La Lil>6rt»d, at the sea IeT«l la Oiirl 
TBdor, how fatal to iinaccl>mat«d per»iin» wa« tlie bresib ortlieaea al tbe Teryi' — 
dreDchcl as it io eachdaj bj tiil^ nhich l«are bnaps of sbell andoth«r fisbM 
instBDll; b^Doath tbo ray* of tbe ei|U3torial Hnn, and leaminj; that Panama — 
mnde a grave-yard, because ahipa can not touch tbe shore and paaaengen 
bain yelloiT death tbrongh weary deadly days and nig;bt9 while toga and ligUM^ 
dlHchaigo (f^oBs taak»--<K«iiig and lenmiuK this at La Libertail nearly tw) ]~-~^ 
a^o, I snnght a perfect harbor on tbe Pociuo coast whence to eilend a Tailv; 
another on the Atlantir. It is th« foul breath of the s*»-shot» -" ■*- '- 






point« unawept by winds from banndlcMi m.iu> that makra tbn word "rBiiani>''tb» 
synouyio of pestilence and dciith. To avoid dahnition at the seK-aboro in hot 
tiid<!a Bbipi ronst anchor at wharvp* within laud-looked hnxbori wb-'nco paiiaa __ 
nay be tmiiaforred io^uiiitly by rail ways to the tnuiaur eluTat«d ulatean froin^lW 
ta 3,000 feet aboTo tlie ana level, and extending fi«in one to tbe other ooeau- 

a COKFESBED J ACT. 

The Niciiragua Canal and the Ship Bail way and Ue Lceaepd Canal eoeh ftnd alltfS 
at tbe Ma level. Nu lati,, eoaVia^ wind frnm lbs Pauilia mny Qnd it» way into oilbr 
canal or fullow giganlin tncoatotivea tn^-ging at Blii)is eroeEinij Tehiiantep«o, aiid ll^ 
ucclimat«il alone may oniM tbe conliuent in safety at the st^a level ; but there ia f#j 
foot luiinunllj ffuiu utinmtic diaeunea Ibu iuslant the traveler reaehes an elevatlMK 
t.OOO feet abuv« tbe sea. Cominaroe, tberefOTe, will traverse Ibo shtp railwa? IW 
the oanul ; lueu and women will ureter tliJBtruiudiitbiuain railway, bavtug a perfM^ 
laud-lucked bubor at eocb leruiiuus and an elevation at no point aflvr leaving tM 
eoast of less than it,00fl feel above the plane of the two ocMtu. 

WOKUIEHS i>W TUB tXTXIUOIt. 

Eighty milM tnai the barbar «f La Uniau, going nortli tiinmgb the greoteat laaflfc ' 
of Salvador, tbe traveler will rest at the fathomleaa take of nopango, SS mile* Mf' 

and >i to 1(1 miles wide, Kb tepid waters occupy orulers of extjuut votennoM. I» 
leTO, wb''U tjalvudor w»4 siiakeu violently by e.-krlUq nukes, the water of thv hU 
sank in tbe uigbt 9 fi-et, and along its Hlion.« uere gathered lurtbeu vesaels cuHuiuIt 
colored, and images tarved out of porphery, and others preoiaely like those al llw 
museum at Washington taken from Egyptian tombs. A few mites southeut boM 
the railway the eveructire volcano Iznk'o riHes 6,000 feet, a perfect cone, from t^ 
plain abinn Ariiioni;i. Tlif mil way croHsestho State of .Santa Aiiii, ii dinlfut of ,S»I'*- 

dur '■■'' fii:V ^ -.,■...:. ;.....!■■ ■; _', It 18 staled, mote cnir.-c: :'■■ ■, . ,;■ .1 , r- , ..i' ''S'l 

hi ''-■ '.i:re of the mc-sa of S:>i' .,!■"• 

dt^^.^f, ,.:,^ ^"^ L^ .,.,.. ..„,,= ^ainiftlly. Tbu produ,;.,. .^, ,^..^^,_„, .u^.^^, ^■■- 

island cotton, cofli^e, sugar, cucoa (chocolate), indiu rnbhtir, uud I'LTQvian gum — " 
calleil because it was ongiiiallv sent frura Salvador t'l Pitu auit theiic:e to Eiiroi**? 
markets. The railway penetra'tes from La Union to Puerto llarrlos. or to Port Izab^V 
whichever harbor may l>e its northern terminus, a very paradise. Tbe average JeD^'' 
ty of poiiulatioa along the whole route ezceeda 100 for each ai)nare mile. Here ^% 
lagee and towns are almost con terini nous, and tbi< population — Aztecs 92 percent, ^^a 
Spanish H per cent — toil most industriously. Labor costs 'JO to 25 cfnts, and footl V. 
cenu per diem. The thatch -roofed, doorless ailobe huts of the natives <Aztec«) J^ 
tbe cheapest possible, and only useful in pruiecting the occnpants against rain-slo'^j 
of July, August, and Septenii>er (Ihe rainy se.'won), when tbe cnnnlry is dooded ^ 
most every day. Thero is not a stove or fire-pluce in any honse in tbe Bepnbl V 
none are needed where Iho (hermouieter never falls below 70 or rises above HO ^^ 
grees. So groat is the anntiat prodnclion of truits, oh well an of indigo, tobac^ 
sugar, and coflee, and so short the distance from Port liarrios to Mobile, that it is *^ 
lieved that most delicate and delicious tropical Irnits, never seen in the Unitf^ 
States, will be distributed everywhere from Mobile; and so redundant are the crops 
Salvador and of the districts of Guatemala ]ieuelruted by this railway, that it m(^ 
have two tracks — one for immense local, the other for tnteroceanio, freight* a^^ 



I B. 
) at "i 



POUTICAL RBSOLTS. 



But tbe great good to be achieved by this trannlsthmian road consists not so ma^' 

/ 7 '" ^''^ '^^ that it will enable traveling ninltitiideH to crii« tbe coutinent wher« am^ 

■ roweat, without possible danger from deailly fevers and plagnea incident to detonti^' 

-ittheaea-lerelibnt with italtranobes, binding together these five Central A ' — 
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Btates in perfect political and social unity, it accomplishes their perfect oommereial \ 
annexation to the United States. Puerto Barrios is within fifty honrs or leas of ' 
Danphin'fl Island wharves at Mobile, and only sixty hoars wonld be required to trans- 
fer a toayeler or bale of goods from Mobile to the Pacific coast harbor of La Union. 
United States and other steamers now pay from $20 to $:{0 a ton at La Union for En- j 
fUeh. or Australian coal. It may be delivered there from Alabama, over the trans- tf 
isthmian railway, for from $5 to $7 a ton. Therefore, the Government of the United I 
States as well as the people must confess keen interest in this short, easily-built rail- \ 
wmj, wMch sorely must accomplish most beneficent political and commercial results. ' 

AMBIUCANS PREyERRED. 

After the plan of the transisthmian railway was conceived and the details pub- 
lished, and after applications were made for charters in Salvador and Guatemala, 
English and French bankers and capitalists sought much the same concessions ; but / 
the governments of Salvador and Gaatemala both gave preference to the American 
applicant for these franchises. The Salvador charter conceded a monopoly for fifty 
years of the right of excess to the matchless harbor of La Union. The cost of a 
double-track road from La Union to Port Izabal, or Port Barrios, it is stated by en- 
gineers who have surveyed part and traversed the whole route of about 300 miles, 
will not exceed |35,0U0 a mile ; there will not bo a tunnel on the whole line, or a grade 
greater than 70 feet on any mile, and this ouly at each terminus, whence locomotives 
mnst climb, within 30 or 40 miles, to the mesa 2,000 feet above the sea. 

The rapid multiplication of fouudries, furnaces, and forges in Alabama and other 
Southern States induced the writer to seek, for the behoof of the commonwealth f 
which is his homo, an insatiable market for its products, to be found alone along the 1 
western shores ot the three Americas. From every trading place of as many as two f 
or three thousand inhabitants along this iutorminable coast a railway will soon lead I 
to farms and villages of the interior. Twelve such railways are now building between I 
the southern confines of Chili and California. If the transisthmian railway be speed- ] 
ily finished, the iron and coal and steel of England and Australia may be supplanted 
evei^where on the Pacific by that proilnced in the United States. (Report by L. J. 
Du Fre, U. S. Consul, San Salvador, December 13, 1887.) 

BRITISH HONDURAS. 

A road has been projeeted fit>m Belize west^ward 90 miles to the frontier ; from 
there it will probably go to Lako Peten. 



SOUTH AMERICA. 



I 



It irlU be obMrreil Ihat theooalioMil or Sootli Amcrtoa h»a > g«<U0Ttt1 Iriknidit 
■hapo. la tUe north a inQUUtkin myatrai mnsviMluHl nrMl; asain w« liml thnfsv" 
tblog farther iwatliia Brui). In thowait is (be );n9itt Dbikio of lliu Aii'lnt m<ren<iif 
Ib«M>tinoontiuoiit froiuDarth to smith. LtttviogPat^aniJi, th«y euler Chili, noinf 
bifthor and bigber, uulU U107 cuIinioAtcin tht> voloauo A«oiiDa)i;ua. At the bomuluf 
oT Bolivia, tbaohaiotunM to tIi«DOttbwRitau<lM|>aTal«a into two, lueltMinKthotalil*- 
laad«f iha DwBjtuadorn, a wanderf »] valley, baving atone end PotoBi.tbaliigbutciir 
In the mirld.aadai thootborCnuo; botwoon tfaem U Lake Htlcocta, ftom wtiiubttM 
adruparirat«>to«ca|H«*M«rptI>y(ivaporattiu>. At PaMoa tbirdoonlillera lathnvt 
off.uud witb B triiilu iitntii){«tu«ui aud alowvr altltndo tbe &iK)M«nUM' the ItopiMU 
uf Ecuador, i<b«r<} the duubln liun ia tcatiiii«d, Jdm »tKire Iba oqaalOT OM hdft k 
fonunl wLicli then ■pna'U ual like s fan ; voe oonlillera gooa lu tbe naat, giving riit 
on lis eaati'rn Htaims to (ho Orinnoo and its tribiitanus, the f*Mitral Donlllleu«b««iBg 
tliD %nl(uinoi>fToltiiiii,iwiiiloiuit*olf in tboCaiiibljiyiu Sra, iinil tbo nestem tnnriBi 
to llie left, wilU a niacb Inwor altitnda tTnVL-iws tlio iiithmua, nsw in altitude, and 
oxfianda ajfaln lo form tbo tablo-laud of Mcximi. The anov limit at tbe «i[itstaci> 
l&,t«OIiwii atZr'de«TMaltlal3l8()UftU,aDdal33d«gi«ealt lat2,7eoreat. TvwtV i 
twoof the Afty-one vulcanmx La the Amies have tbdr BDmiaila covered with pM- 
pctiiaf sutiw, aii't twtily pncirels lb" v:ill.-_v oFQiutt., 

The Andea almost stop the trade-vrinds (wbicb ara again felt at ISOmilM from tb* 
coust), camiug theiu 10 drup tliL'ir iiioisiiire on tho eiist«rii Hlopes, and tboBgive riae to 
those great rivers, the Oriuoco, tho Amazon, and tbo La Plata, which, flowing ea«t- 
ward, almosi quarter the contiiieiit. 

Kear Cerro dn Pasco in a little lake, just below the limit of perpetual snow, and 
scarcely 60 Diilua from till) Pacific rises ihe greatest river in the world. Flowing 
northerly 500 miles throngh nduep valley, it tiiniMDii reaching the frontier of Eenador 
to tbe right anil runs e:isterly 2,500 miles. At Tabatinga, 2,000 miles from ita month, 
it is n mite and a half wide. So m.'kuy aud far-renchititr are ita tribut&riea that it 
touches every country of tbe continent oscept Chili and Pata^ouia. These tribnlarica 
commnnicate with each other by so many iutersectiu;; canals that Central Amaaonia 
is a cluster of islands, and if a circle bo drawn 1,GOO miles in diameter it will indade 
an ever green nnhrokcn forest. 

The Amazon really lies in a plain, for the slope from the month oftbe Napo to tbe 
ocean, in a direct line 1,HOO miles, is but 1 foot in 5 miles. A fair conception of this 
will be obtained from an exaininatton of tbe altitudes on the ed{iea of this plain, 
bounded by the grassy plain»«f Vcne>-,ncla, thechatnof tbe Andes, and tbe table landj 
of Matt oG rosso. 

Tbe CasKiquiare. a, natural canal three-fonrths of a mile wide, and with a portage 
of only two bnurs, connects the lieailwaters of the Orinoco ;ind Ihe Amazon. 

Of the tributaries nrthc Amazon, tbe Pntuniayo anil the Napo rise among tbo moan- 
tains of Coloinbia and Peru. The Paatassa rises in the valley ofQnito and tntv- 
ersea a very steep conree ; tho Maranon, or the main river, rines near Cerro d« Paacwa 
The Hoallaga comes from the Peruvian Andea at an eb'vation ofti.eoo feet, and ii 
navigable forateaueri) to tbe port of Muyobamb.t. Its mouth is aniile wide, Caaaa 
120 
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BftTlgation begins mt Tinga Bfaria, 300 miles from Lima. The fertile plain throogh 
which it flows is very attractive to an agricnltnrist. 

The Ucayali originates near Cnzco. For 250 miles above its month it averages half a 
mile in width and has a current of 3 miles an hoar ; at Sarayacn it is 20 feet deep and 
il is navigable at least 100 miles. East of the Ucayali are six rivers rising in the un- 
known lands of northern Bolivia, of which the most important is the Puras^ a deep, 
alow river over 1,000 miles long, open for navigation half way to its source. 

The Madeira is abont 2,000 miles in length. One branch, the Beni, rises near Lake 
Tlticaoa; another, the Marmor6, near Chiquisaca, within 15 miles of the sources of 
the Paraguay, and if it were not for the rapids 480 miles from its mouth large vessels 
might sail from the Amazon into the heart of Bolivia. Another great tributary of the 
Amacon, the Tap^jos, about 1,000 miles long, rises only 20 miles from the headwa« 
ters of the Bio Plata. 

A number of routes are open across the continent : At the harbor of Buenaventura 
in Colombia, a railroad is to be built to Cali in the Cauca Valley. The valleys of the 
Magdalena and the Cauca have been followed to their sources, but I do not know of 
any passage in that vicinity to the headwaters of the Amazon. From San Lorenzo, 
Bahia, and Guayaquil, in Ecuador, there are routes to Quito, whence the eastern 
xidge may be crossed to Papallaota, Archidona, and the Napo. The route from the 
Quito Vidley, via the Pastassa River in Ecuador, is difficult on account of the rapids, 
and dangerous because the inhabitants are hostile. The route via Loja in Ecuador 
and the Maranon is also difficult. The best route of any is frt>m Trujillo in Pern to 
Caxamarca, Chaohapoyas, and Moyabamba, thence from Balsa Puerto by canoe to 
Torimaguas and down the Huallaga. 

From Lima in Peru thereas a road toTinga Maria, Tia Huanaco and then down the 
Hoallaga, which is difficult in the rainy season ; or from Lima to Mayro, via Cerro 
de Pasco and Huanaco, and down the Pachitea and the Ucayali. 

There is a route through Bolivia to Cochabamba and down the Marmor6 and 
Madeira, or to Santa Cruz and the Paraguay Biver. The route through the Uspallata 
Pass in Chili is now followed by a railroad to Join the railways of Argentine. 

Bnt little is known of the Amazon basin beyond the limits of the river banks ; it 
ia thinly inhabited and only by uucivilized people. All the travelers through this 
region speak of the density and profusion of the foliage. The Pampas of Sacramento 
are thickly covered with trees, and the vegetation in all parts almost entirely pre- 
Tenta communication. 

In Baimondi's Peru there is mention of a Journey by SefLor Beyes from Popayan, 
in Colombia, across* the Cordilleras and down the Pntnmayo, but no description is 
giTen of the route. 

In the proceedings of the Boyal Geographical Society for 1880 there is a statement 
of the parts of South America not yet thoroughly explored. They include the head- 
waters of the Amazon in Ecuador and Colombia, and the parts of Colombia between 
the western Cordilleras and the Orinoco and Negro, and between the river Meta and 
the rivers Uaupee and Japura. 

The inhabitants of South America live upon its outer borders ; in the southern part 
the mass of population is on the sea-coast, farther north on the interior plateaus. < 

On the Andes the rainy season sets in toward the end of September and lasts until 
March, when the dry season begins. During the rainy season the roads become so bad 
that travel is almost snspended. 

Gold and coal are fonnd at Chiriqui, Colombia, and in abundance in other parts of 
the State. Coal is found near Huanca, in Peru, at a height of 14,700 feet. Among 
the exports of Sonth America are gold, silver, copper, tin, and other ores, guano, 
niter, sngar, wool, cotton, tobacco, vanilla, cinchona, cocoa, Peruvian bark, India 
robber, eoffee, hides, wheat, etc. The soil of the mountain valleys is rich and fertile. 

Traffic ia carried on by mule or railway directly to the coast ; or by mule, almost 
in the oppoaitediraotion to the headwaters of the great rivers, whence it goes totha 

10 
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■Hiast by c^uoe and ateaui-boat. Manj of the rivers h»Te regular lint 

Magdaleua h uavig»lib lo Uouda for st-eam-liaaU &Dd above thai foe a 

by cauoe. The PatuBiayo ia aavigable to the boundarieBof Colombia; tlieMaisaon, 

Hnallaga, IToayali, Purus, and Mariaor6 carry lUe pruclucts of Peru and BolivUi tb 

La Plata aod San Fcuncisuo tbosi) of Bolivia, the Argentina Uepublic, Urijgaa;, Pat- 

agoaf, and Braiil; aud the Oriuoco, of Brazil, Vuuexuola, aud Ouiaoa. 

COLOMBIA. 
GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES. 

The ropublio of Colombia may be called ouo of the maxt important i iiiiiitilgi tl > 
Soatb Amerioa, situated usit is near Ceutriil Auterioa aud couneoted withUfeylfei | 
iBthmue of Panama, la the south the Aade^ MotiDtaiaa, dividing int« thnw lAatM^ ^ 
traverse the ouantry ftom north to Honth. The weeteru Cordillera follows the oom^ 
with a deereaaiog altitiide. turns to the northwest, and Iraveraea the isthoiua to C«a> 
tral America. On the Atrato Eiver line its highest point ia abonl 900 fast; on the 
Panama cauat line It is only about 300 feet. Beyond this point theetevatiou in-fiini 
The central Cordillera paasea northtvard until tt is lost in the Caribbean Soa. Ia 
thisohain Ho several volcunnei of great height; in the oortbera part it is somewhat 
broken and of lower level. The eaatera Cordillera turns slightly to the ciaat in iM 
northern part and forms the boundary between Colombia and Veuezaeia. In tbe 
aoutboru part of the repnblio there is a portion of the chain pt^vionnly meatloiud 
as crosaiog the ooutineut from east to west. 

The topographical features of the isthmus lend themselves in numerons pl&osi b> 
interocaanio oommnuication. Bootea for iuteroceauio canals have been surv«7«d tt 
tbe Chiriqui Lagoon, at Colon, where work has been in progress for a eanal, at tbe 
Gulf of Sau Bias. Caiodoniii Bay, and the Atrato River. The rangea of mounlaios 
determine the water systema. On the western coast smell streams flow into the 
Pacific ; in the interior, the Cauoa, with its many tribataries, rises at aa elevatiMi 
of 14,000 feet, and flowing north passes through the lower portions of the oentral 
Cordillera to unite with the Magdalena not far from the coast. The Hagdalana, 
navigable for GOO miles, and having the volume of the Mississippi, is the gnat 
artery for the oommeroe of Colombia. It flows northward into the Caribbaaa flea 
between the central and eastern Cordilleras, aud it is said that both the Caneaand 
the Hagdalena have their origin in the Lakes Las Papas. 

• At Honda the rapids in the river Jbrm the head of steam-boat navigatioa, Karlga- 
tion is carried on for 175 miles above them by steam-boat and for several hondred 
miles further by canoe. The Cauoa Valley is throughout mnch higher than that of 
the Uagdalena. The Cauoa River is navigable for a short distance only, to th« nf- 
ids, bat above them a steam-boat line carries navigation several hundred miles. 

On the slopes of the eastern Cordillera are numerous sources of the Qrinooo andtbe 
Amazon, separated by the central range. The whole of Colombia maj be ealM 
monntalnona, except along the northern coast, where the land is level and the w»ter> 
courses Dumerous. Commnnioation is conaequently difQcuLt in all parts. Tbe oU 
maps show the great Spanish highway from Qiiibdo on the Atrato southward to Po- 
payan, Pasto, and Ecuador. This highway ia said t« have been ased to oany tbe 
products of tbe mines of Pern, Ecuador, and Colombia to the port of Caitaceaa, 
whence they were taken to Spain. The water-conrsu and the great monntaia Tsl- 
leys constitute thehighways. In the north and northwest the ranges are naiijlji iiiiieeiiil 
at numerons points (the canal routes have already t>een mentioned), bnt in the aooth 
the passages are few. Tbe one best known is the Quindio Pass. 

In tbe far south little is known of the country. InRaimoudi'sPern, aa pteTionaly 
mentioned, the anther speaks of El Senor Reyes having gone from Popayan to Pasto, 
thenoe aeiDss the Cordillera and down the Pntnmayo, where there has ilaoe bean at- 
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tftbllahed a line of steam-boats by which oommerce of the Department of Oanoa is 
oftrried into the A.mason. I have been able to find only general desoriptions of Co- 
lombia, and of these the leading features have been given. The prodoots of this 
eoantry find their way to market upon the baoks of mules, or by means of boats upon 
the numerons water-oonrses. Roads, properly so-called, are not general ; they exist 
merely as mule tracks. Efforts have recently been made to effect an improvement in 
this respect, and military labor has been used for the purpose. A road suitable for 
vehicles was opened about a year ago from Bogotii to the Magdalena River. A good 
road has also been opened from Quibdo to Medellin, touching the rich mining towns 
aUmg its roate. 

RAILWAYS, 

M^th the exception of the Panama Railway, 47 miles in length, there are only about 
180 miles of line constructed, although many more have been projected, with promises 
of liberal aid fh>m the Government. A report of Vice-Consul Whelpley, with a n;tap, 
la added, from wliich a good idea may be obtained of the roads mentioned. There 
■re several others of importance: the Cncutii railway, in the eastern part of the State, 
eoonecta San Joe6 de Cucut^ with the Zulia River at ViUamazar, and the Savanna 
railway Joins Bogota and Facatativa on the plain of Bogota. The Panama railway, 
uniting the two oceans at Colon (Aspinwall) was chartered by the State of New York 
in 1849 and was opened in 1855. Its immediate purpose was to provide a route to Cali- 
fornia, but has sinoe become a great commercial highway between western £orope 
and eastern Asia. It may soon be rivaled, however, by the railways to be constructed ^ 
in Ooatemala and Costa Rica and by the Nicaraguan Canal. It is said that a French- 
Belgian syndicate is endeavoring to secure a concession from the Government to build 
a railway fh>m Cartagena to Bogota and from Bogota to Baenaventnra, and that the 
syndicate is ready to complete the road provided the Government will guarantee an 
annoal interest of 5 per cent, upon the capital. 

A ooncession has been granted to a French syndicate for a line from Bogotii to the 
Oriaoeo River, and very recently the Department of Bolivar has contracted for the 
eooalmetion of a line from Cartagena to Cncut^ a distance of about 350 miles, with 
the anbrention of a large tract of land for each mile of line constructed. Dr. Nu- 
fiesy President of the Republic, highly approves a line up the Atrato River to Quibdo, 
with a branch to Medellin, and thence up the Cauca Valley to Popayan. Connection 
migfat be made to Bogota over the Qnindio Pass. It would pass through the Choco 
distrieti the richest in the world, and would reach a population of 800,000 people. 
Along its route would be found coal, gold and silver, India rubber, and great quan- 
tities of coffee. 

The following table shows briefly the railways of Colombia, the first figures show- 
ing length of line when finished, the second the portion in actual operation : 
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The capital that might have bnilt railroadfl and bronght xeniunerativa order oat 
of a chaotic realm of natnral wealth has been mainly spent in fostering and suppress- 
ingpolitical revolutions. 

Toe internal reaonrcee of Colombia in precious metals, coal, iron, copper, gums, 
dye woods, medicinal plants, fibers, and valuable timber should rank her among the 
moat proeperous in the family of republics. 

The only road in this consular district in actual service is the Bolivar, between 
Barranqoilla and Salffar, the port for shipment. A branch road to Puerto Colombia, 
not yet completed, wui terminate at the pier now building, wtiere steamers can die- 
charge and receive freight in the future. The railroads to be considered are the Boli- 
var, Oanca, J irardot, the Antioqnia, and the Dorado. I name the Bolivar first as being 
the first in importance in its service and aid to foreign commerce, as well as in its per- 
fect management. 

A slight digression here may obviate a more prolonged explanation later. The 
mouth or delta of the Magdalena Kiver. the great commercial artery for eight States 
of the Republic, is obstructed more or less at all seasons by a shifting bar formed by 
the sediment of the Magdalena, the Cauca, and their hundreds of tributaries. It is 
aud has been a '* marine cemetery," so to speak, for the past forty or fifty years. 
YesMls enter the river sometimes with from 18 to 20 feet of water on the bar, but a 
lew days later, when cleared for departure, there may be but 9 or 10. Loaded vessek 
ontward bound have waited sixty or seventy days watching for the favorable com- 
blnatioDf which seldom occurs, of a fair wind, good depth of water on the bar, a mod- 
erate sea, and a reliable pilot to get safely out of this aquatic trap. And it is not an 
exaggeration to say that one-quarter part of the sailing craft has been lost in exit or 
entrance. Vessels have been lost on the bar when in tow of a powerful tug-boat and 
piloted by one of the best experts on the coast. During the past month an American 
schooner, the F, G. French, of New Haven, could not get out on account of the heavy 
sea on the bar, the prevailing northerly wind, and the uncertainty of the eccentric 
channel, which may or may not be as it was upou the entrance. A British barken* 
tine has been nearly two months in the same dilemma, and on the 26th ultimo the Ger- 
man brig Enrique was lost with a valaable cargo, and two of her officers were drowned, 
in endeavoring to reach the proper entrance to this delta of the Magdalena ; a river 
800 miles in navigable len|^h, exclusive of its tributaries, one of the great rivers of 
the world, but without a light- house, a beacon, or even a buoy to mark its entrance, 
with no landmarks, no pilots, and a channel as shitting and unstable as the sands 
that bar the entrance. It was to obviate this peril to life and property that the Boli- 
var Railroad was constructed. 

When the branch to Puerto Colombia is completed steam-ships can lie alongside a 
pier in smooth water, in a port easy of access, to discharge and receive freight Six- 
teen thousand three hundred and seventy-one tons of exports from the interior have 
been passed over this road for shipment during the year 1887, and 11,848 tons of im- 
ports nave been delivered at the Barranquilla terminus for the interior trade. 

The exports are from the marginal towns and villages along the rivers accessible 
by river steamers, and only a fractional part of what might be sent to the coast for 
fbreifip markets reaches commercial channels through a Tack of proper roade* and the 
scarcity of labor. Seven steam-ship lines touch at Salgar to diucharge and receive 
fireiffht, mails, and passengers. German line from Hamburg^ twice a month : Royal i 
Mail twice a mouth to and from Southampton; West India and Pacific, English, 
twice a month from Liverpool : Atlas, English, from New York, twice a month ; Har- 
rtson^ English, Liverpool and New Orleans, twice a month ; General Transatlantic, 
Frenehy twice a month, and the Spanish line twice a month. The passenger traffic 
over the Bolivar road from and to the Salgar terminus has more than doubled during 
the past three years. 

Should the Dorado and the Antioquia roads be pushed to completion there wonld 
be four trains or more daily to Salgar instead of only two, as at present. But of these 
roads we will speak in the proper routine. 

The Bolivar is under American management ; is owned by private parties. The 
rolling stock now in service, of English manufacture, will be replaced as the necessity 
arises with American. The extension of the branch road to Puerto Colombia, on the 
northwest side of Salgar Bay, makes the distance from the Barranquilla terminus to 
the pier eighteen miles. The Salgar terminus will probably be abandoned in the im- 
mediate future. 

Barranquilla to Salgar wharf is 14 miles, and the necessity for steam-tugs and 
lighters between Salgar and the shipping will soon be abolished, and probably lower 
rates of freight will be established to the pier at Puerto Colombia. 

The rate for paseengers at present is |5 per capita for first-class from Barranquilla 
to the shipping, or Hoe vena ; |3 lor second class ; and flight at the rate of $2.50 per 

t<HI. 

The Gmm* AiilrMMl.— This road, the construction of which was commenced in 1678 
and WM i0 eoMMct with OaU and the west bank of the Canoa Riveri has its pieMDt 
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tenaiuuB at Cardova, 12 miloB ftom Buenaventuru. It is now govonimeDt ptoperty; 
luM been anrve.ved to Cnli, bnt tbe work baa been GUiip«n<]^. 

At ibe time the coiilract was made tbe Natioual GoverumeDt oedcd U> the gnntat 
500,000 acres of wild land on both xidea of the line id alMniBle lots nf tO.OOU faectam 
escti. During tbe coDBtroctioD of the road, and for five yean afl«r ila completion, all 
tlie malerial lor conatractiOD ai.d operation— tools, food, medicine. el«., were to ba 
free of duty, tai, or impost. Tlie State goTcmuienta of Caaoa and Antioquia wew 

iiial Hbare-'b olden, the Natloaal Government agreeiog to contribati; 8^,000,000, one- 
alf of tbe eBtimated cost of the road. An exclusive franchise foi forty year* wai 
gunrantied bj the National Govennnent. The paasenger tariff for the "0 niilbs— Boena- 
veolura to Cali— was to be $5 for Sret clans. $3 for second claas. and 1 cent > pound 
for freight. For way traffic a differential IftritT would b« eatablisbed within Ibe speei- 
lied limitA. 

An inteftral and important part of tbe coDtrael whb the coil«trilotion of a pira at 
theportof Buenaventura to accommodate loaded trains and ships drawing SO feet of 
water. As far as can be learned from nnofBeial sources, failure lu payment of prooi- 
iaed snltsidiea and revolutioDary troubles have prevent«d the cnotinuauce of the work 
Tbe grantt^e on tbe one part and the Government on the other made nti amicable ad- 
justment, and the line aa far as completed ( 12 miles) became the property of the gov- 
erontentof Cauoa and the nation, and its future 1» a matter uf vuKue uucertainty. 

Tlie Jirardot Uajfrood.— By reference to the accoupnnyin^ plan it will be se«a thu 
thia line has been t^ompleted tn Portilto. 12 miles. The lino ha* beeu unrveyed tn 
Bogol£, a distance of about HO miles. It is a Governmeut outerpriae, and prMcnti 
engmueriug diffloullies of no ordinary obaraoler. The work is progretuinK slowl;. 
but owiug to the topof(raphical features of the route, gradients will be neoewary at 
several pointson tbe line of survey ; and it is considered doubtful whether tlie road 
wheucomiiletod will ever pay its running ezpeDses. Passengen coming up the rivrr 
en route for Boi;ot£ prefer to leave tbe river ateanier at YegnM, lakiug the Dorado 
Hailroad to Hobdn; then the; cross the river and proceed by tbe old mule road, con- 
Boorated by a century of usage. Comfortable botela, io picturesgiie loealioas. break 
the journey into uoiy stages, and whether for busioees or pleasore tbe ni^joritf of 
travelers who have bad a surfeit of river travel between Barrannnillu and Teguas do 
not eare to spend two or three days more on a small at«Bmer on the Upper Uagdalsna 
for the doubtful pleoanrc of skirting mountain spnis and crosaiu); rsvin«a on trestle- 
work among the Cordilleras. Keinarku on the future progress and prcwpecla of this 
line woold Imi premature; its historv is a subject for the future. (Gouge 3 feet, rail 
au pounds, seetioii (^r.uiplutcd iu lfW4.1 

The .inlioyuiii Hailroad.— Fmm Pnerfo Berrio to Mpdelliii, I2.''. niilo-, has been com. 
pleted to i'avis, 'M miles from Puerto Berrio. Tbe flrst contract for tbii KMd WM 
iigned in February, 1)^4, modiBed on the 4th of Hay followine, and in Jnly, lifK, • 
new contract was made for the termination of tbe hue at Baroosa, a diet«no« of 100 
miles from Puerto Berrio. This also is a road of heavy gradients. The State of An- 
tioquia was to contribute at tbe rate of (17.700 per mile, but not to exceed » total of 
tS.OOO.OOO, upon which basis State bonds were issued. The State of Aotioqai^ m 
share-holders of one-third part of the enterprise, owned tbe right to oae-thtra of it* 
proceeds. The grant was for the period of fifty-five years, with esclnaive prinlege 
for thirty years, beginning from tbe Isl of March. 11483. Tbe same immnnltiea and 
privileges in regard to duties and taxes as specified for the Canea road wera alM 
conceded for the Antioqula. The maximum ratea of fare and freight were; F^ 8nt- 
clasa passengers, 12 cents per mile; second class, 6 cents; third oIbbb, 4 eenta. Ib- 
ports, 30 cents per ton per mile ; exports, 25 cents, and coffee and tobaooo 16 osDta a 

With this brief summary of tbe principal features of the grant it may not be www 
to mention tome of tbe difficnlties. 

There are to be iB bridges, 116 trestles, 58 onlverts, 4,I36,2Sd cnbio TardftoTeaitli- 
work, and 177,242 cubic yards of retaining walls. Tbe central Cordillan to be 

Sasaed at its greatest depression, 5,177 feet above sea-level, " reqa ires the adoptioti of 
per cent, gradient." Bnt in Bpil« of the difficulties to be overcome, the original 
design of the projector, tbe grand project of Joining the Magdalena Valley to tbe 
Pacific coast by Cbe union ot the Cauca and the Antioqnia roads woald open Dp a 
realm of wealth. There are five hundred and eighty mines of gold or silver ooaatamlly 
worked, a large number without machinery, within those mountain barriera, imlj 
aocessible by bridle-paths, renderingthe transportation of proper tools and Duwhinerr 
impossible. On some of the interior rivers marble In inexhaustible quan(itl«a eaolA 
be quarried, eapecially on the Claro and Nare. 

Cnal belts have been discoTcred, alum, sodium, oaloinm, manganeae, oobalti lead, 
lino, mercnry, aTseoic, and platinum have been reported upon ; agates, Jaspan, as4 






variegated marbles are found in the mountains. The popnlatioa of the 

aiaoat regions of Colombia are the bone and sinew of the nation— bardj, ihimwIm 
and indnatriona— good herdsmen, agrionltoriata, or foieaten In tinea m peaM^ flM 
bfare and reliable aoldlen ia war. 
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Sagar, cotton, com, rice, wheat, tobacco, cocoa, coffee, aniseed, are some of thepro* 
dnctions awaitinff an outlet from the valleys and table-lands of the interior to navi- 
gable waters. The space to which this report should be limited prevents a more de- 
tailed deecription of domestic and forest products intended to be reached by the An<« 
tioqaia Railroad. 

Tk0 Dorada Ba%lroad,^li is necessary to refer to the Magdalena River, especially 
to that portion of the river between Honda and Tegnas, nnnavigable when the watc^ 
is low on acoonnt of the rocks, shoals, and rapids in that section of the river. 

In 1872 the State of Tolima granted an exclnsive privilege for oonstrncting a rail- 
road between the waters of the Lower Magdalena, at Caracoli, and the Upper Masda- 
lena, at Honda, and a bridge across the river at Honda. A series of rapias and falls 
at this place forms a barrier between the upper and lower rivers. 

The National Oovemment guaranteed, for twenty-five years, 7 per cent, interest on 
the sum of £42,000 sterling— the estimated cost of the work. The preliminary surveys 
elicited adverse reports. That the capital so guaranteed wasinsu fiScien t for the purpose, 
and that such a short line would be expensive in working, especially in competition 
with the time-honored mule train, that would still absorb a good portion of the traffic 
on the 3 miles of road. Navigation being difficult and dangerous for at least 30 miles 
below Honda, application was made for and a new concession granted with exclusive 
privileges. Enelish capital could not be found for the oriffinai plan, as the cost was 
estimated at £ 16.600 sterling per mile. Taken by itself this seemed excessive, but 
in conjunction with 27 miles on which the cost would be exceptionally low, the aver- 
age cost did not seem so great. The projected plan for the extra concession was to 
connect a port below El Dorado with Honda, and the bridge to cross the river at 
that plaocH— about 30 miles along that part of the river most obstructed by shoals and 
rapids. The road has been completed to Yeguas, about 18 miles. Owing to revolu- 
tionary disturbances, additional time was granted (to August, 1885) to extend the 
road to Conejo. 

The National Govemmen t grants a subsidy of $5,833 per mile, as completed, and 
an exclusive privilege for eighty years, at which period it is to become the property 
of the nation. Seven per cent, annual interest is allowed for any delay in the pay- 
ment of the promised subsidy. The road between Caracoli, below Honda ana La 
Noria, above Honda, has been in service since June 1, 1882, effectually uniting pas- 
senger and freight traffic between the waters of the Lower and the Upper Magdalena. 
This, the most difficult part of the road, cost $64,000, and the engineers have esti- 
mated the remainder of tne road at a cost of $16,000 per mile. 

The bridge across the river at Honda will probably be built in the future, but as 
yet nothing has been done towards its construction. Some five years ago a Colom- 
bian railroad enterprise was inaugurated to construct a railroad from Puerto Wiiches, 
on the eastern bans of the Magaalena River, to follow the valley of the Sogoroosa 
River and reach Bucuramanga. The line was surveyed and a short section of track, 
less than a mile, was laid. 

Both the State and the National Government contributed aid to the project. Pre- 
sumably the revolution of 18d4-'85 caused its suspension. Rumors of a new contract 
are current, but no official data has come to hand in regard to its prospects. Before 
oloeing this report mention should be made of a projected railroad scheme to connect 
Santa Marta with one of the up-river ports. There are ^ miles of road completed 
from Santa Marta to the Cienega station, and the line is being surveyed, it is reported, 
to Banco. As a large section of the line south of the Cienegas is on alluvial lands 
snbject to overflow, and the main portion is throuffh swamp Jungle and across various 
lagoons and water-courses of promising difficulties, it would be premature to ex- 
press anv positive opinion as to its future. There are said to be copper mines in 
eourae of development within reach of the line that may be largely remunerative in 
the fhtnre, but it is doubtful whetherprofits derived solely fi:om such a course would 
be able to cover the interest on sufficient capital to build such a road— through a 
district very sparsely populated — and in competition with the steam-boat lines. 
(Report by 8. If. Whelpley, United States vice-consul, Barranquilla, Mareh 10, 1888.) 

VENEZUELA. 

The total areaof the Republic, in its official statistics, is computed at 1,639,398 square 
kilometers (of which 9.59, or nearly 2|, make 1 square mile, English) ; of this, the sec- 
tion south of the Orinoco River and its groat tributary, the Apnre, and the delta of 
the former, contain the State of Bolivar and the territories of Turuary, Caura, Alto 
Orinoco, and Alto Amazonas, with a collective area of 1,044,294 square kilometers. 
In 1883 the entire population of this vast resion was but 108,S52 souls. As 10.861 
were in tlie single city of Ciudad Bolivar, and at least as many in the gold regions 
near it, and many thousands of the subiagated but scarcely civilized Indian tribes 
wan included in the oenaus, the remainder must constitute an exceedingly epane 
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popal&tioD, so muob »o tl»t the popalation of Caura oo 58,456 sqn. 
BMiDB Dot to bate becD counU-d at all, bot iuclniled in that of tbe Mal« of Botifst. 
It 18 difficnit to Mllmate the area and popalalion north uf tlie Orinoco and Apoi*. 
The f^aler nmas of tbe population lies upon the coniparBtiTel]' narrow rim of the 
K«piiU]iD in tbe elevaud regions bordering on tbeCaribbeiD Sea and Lake HaMcalbo, 
whiuh extends Boathnnrdly to the alopea of the Andea. 

Tbeoltvlonslf Ip.ading thonghta of both (he mlers and the bi»'ini>M men of Vetre- 
znela ant to connect iU popnlouB and productive nplnnda with theCaribbean nea-pona 
by railwajB. Those uplands ooeup; precisely the relations Co tboiw |K>rta which lbs 
eaatern porta of the MiasisBippi Valley do to tbe'Atlauticaea-Iioaiil <iic«pl that the line* 
of eommnnication between the former miiBt bn froni north to south. A railway ii 
Already in mccessfnl operalion Irouj La Guayra to Caracas and n fuw miles b-ruad. 
Hr. Bird. Uniteid States consul at the former place, nuggestJi in his report of Ha; 1, 
18KI, that it Nhonldb«eit«nded through the moiintainBaoiiibwardl; to theOrinoco val- 
ley. Prom Puerto Cahollo a railway ia in coarwof conntruotiuo southwardly !« Va- 
lencia, and the Isle very progressive rnler of Veneznela, Oeueral Ouznian Blanoo, 
roads Uovemment uontractsfor the construction of a railway (h>[nGritJtin the heart 
of tfao luouotains in the titate nf Los Andes, down to Lake HanK'sibo. After ihe stie- 
csssesof oar own eogineera in overcoming theobHtacleAof our Rocky MoiiDtaiiM ihe 
Andes In Pern, and even iu the short line whiob baa been built in VenezueU itaclf 
aiDund the 8,000 fEwt high mountain between La Oiiayra and Caracaa and uf Kuropean 
engiuMiTS in Switzerland and India, it is a (juestiou only of energy and capital bow 
long It will be before all the really salnbrions parts of Veneiuela will be counectol 
by railways with tbe ports on the Oarribbean Sea.* 

The following is a brief statement of r«ilroailbaildiDg in Vonetnela taken from tha 
8tati»ti«al Annaory of Venezuela for 18K7 : 

Bailwaj/i apem (o traffic. 

WIm- 

From Caracaa to La Gnayra 83.4 

TncB«MtoAriM 56.8 

La Celba to Babanft Hendos* 9iJ.< 

Canoaa to EI Valla ..-. Xi 

HMrquetitt to Haouto LI 

Carenero toRioCbioo 1&.8 

Caracas to Putare t 6.2 

Caracas to Antiuiano 5.f> 

143. B 

Balfioajr* in ooistracfioM. 

From Paerto Cabello to Valencia 33l& 

Pelare to Santa Lucia 97.S 

Santa Cruz to La Fria 5&.9 

Orinoco to Yaruarl ....... 134. Q 

Barcelona to the Coal Mines 11.8 

358.4 

Linti eoniracted and bting iludied. 

From Caracas to La Victoria 63.0 

Pelare to Cinclad Bolivar (through Ouarenas. Ouatire, RioChico, et«.).. 449.6 

Puerto Cabello toZamora 1U6lO 

Haracaibo to Cojoro 96.1 

Coroto La Vela 7.4 

San Cristobal to Uribaole 49,8 

La Lui to Barqnisimeto, Tocuyo, and Trujillo «17,0 

Herlda to Mucucbies and Bobures 161.3 



A E^Dcb oompany has reeeotl; acqaired a coneewion to bnild a railway from San 
CwtoB del Znlia t« Merida, and t« operate a line of st«awera in connection with it 
between San Carlos on tbe Escalante and Uarioaibo. 

Uostof these railways have obtained guarantees from theGoTemraentofTperoenb 
inteTMt npoQ their capital proportionate to tbe cost of the road, to eontinns for ninety- 

* Baport of South Aiii*ricaB 
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Dine yean; and some have a farther grant of anthority to work all mine^ within a 
certain distance of their lines. These railways have all been constructed by British 
capital. 

The statistical annoary of Venezaela for 1889 makes the following statement: 
There are completed to the present time (Jnly 1, 1889) 316 kilometers (196 milesX of 
which 37 kilometers (23 miles) are from Caracas to La Gnay ra ; 8 kilometers (4.9 miles), 
Maiqnetia and Macuto ; 5 kilometers (3.1 miles), Caracas and El Valle ; 54 kilometers 
(33.5 miles), Pnerto Cabello to Valencia ; 90 kilometers (55.8 miles), Tncacas and 
mines of Aroa ; 35 kilometers (21.7 miles). La Ceiba and Sabana de Mendoza ; 19 kilo- 
meters (11.8 miles), Barcelona and Bay of Gnanta; 33 kilometers (20.5 miles), Care- 
nero to San Jos6 ; 20 kilometers (12.4 miles) are in the Central Railroad ; 15 kilometers 
(9.3 miles) in the great railroad of Venezuela. The Central is to be 240 kilometers 
(144.8 miles) long from Caracas to Valencia. The great railway will be 300 kilometers 
(186 miles), and will connect Caracas with San Carlos in the state of Zamora. 

RAILROADS IN VENEZUELA. 

On the 16th ultimo the railroad between this port and Valencia was formally 
opened by President Hermogeues Lopez. 

The Puerto Cabello and Valencia Eailroadf as it is called, was commenced a little 
more than two years ago by Perry, Car others & Co., of London, contractors. On 
the 1st of April it will pass into the handfl. of the company, of which Mr. W. Mallon is 
general manager. The gange is 3 feet 6 inches— 6 inches wider than the track be- 
tween La Uuayra and Caracas. 

The distance is 54 kilometers. Valencia, the southern terminus, is a city of some 
40,000 people, and is eitnated in the heart of one of the richest agricultural regions 
in the country. In fact, it is admitted that the States of Carabobo and Lara are the 
first in agricultural development in the entire republic. Another railway, from Ca- 
racas to Valencia, about 2O0 kilometers in length, is in process of construction by an 
English company. It is reported that Krupp, of Krupp gun fame, has a concession 
for still auotner railway between the two cities mentioned above. 

Another railway is projected between this port and Aurare, which is not far from 
the Apnre River, one of the principal tributaries of the Orinoco on the north. This 
is alao about 300 kilometen in length. 

There is still another line of railway — alreadv commenced — ^in this consular dis- 
trict, extending from La Luz to BarquUimeto, a aistance of 85 kilometers. 

These lines will open up a great agricultural and mineral district, facilitating 
neatly the movement of merehandise to this port, and will doubtless build up and 
develop the country's resources more largely, and materially improve and advance 
the interests of the people throughout the entire country, and will be the best means 
of placing the Govern uient on a much more stable basis than it has ever had. (Re- 
port by David M. Burke, United States consul, Puerto Cabello, Maroh 15, 1888.) 

Consul Plumacher, under date of February 5, 1889, reports that the Credit Mobilier 
of Paris has commenced preliminary work upou a road from La Fria to San Cristobal. 
The chief engineer, M. Dnbosques, died from yellow fever almost upon arrival at La 
Fria, which will probably delay operations. Another road from the city of Merida 
to the lake coast is about to be begun. 

A railway from Santa Barbara, at the southern extremity of the lake to San Cristo- 
bal will be commenced within a month, the contractors being a French company. 
No railroad in Venezuela will excel this in importance, and it nas been talked about 
for many years, but there is every reason to believe that it will now be vigorouslv 

fiUBhed through to completion. (Report by £. H. Plumacher, United States consul, 
[aracaibo, February UO, 18)39.) 

Referring to previons diMpatches from this office respecting the projected railway 
from Lake Maracaibo to the city of Merida, I now have the honor to report that the 
work has already commenced, the contractors being a company formed in Paris with 
the title of '* Compagnie Francaise des Chemins de fer Venezu^liens.'' 

The original concession was granted to the Duke of Morny, son-in-law of Oeneral 
Guzman Blanco, who transferred his privileges to the above mentioned company. 
The engineer in chief, with a complete staff and a large amount of material, amved 
in this citv last month, and the preliminary work has already begun. When the 
terms of the contract became generally known, however, there immediately arose a 
strong opposition on the part of the people who, although fully appreciatinff the in- 
ealculabie advantages of direct railway communication between Lake Maracaibo 
and the rich coffee regions of the Cordillera, ware very unfavorably impressed with 
the extraordinarilv exceptional privileges grantad U> the contractors. 

a Ex. 126 9* 
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I iDoloBetranalKtian which appearad in tho Foiios<^fo, a leftding Uar»eail>o newv 
pappr, giviDg a tokiablf accurate iilea of tho genornl reelioft ol the (luoplo. It i* 
triio tlint nil railways iioastruutei] in Venoiuola have been favDcvit with ■ gmw 
anty nlaaau in tUa contracts, assuring to the coatra<;U]rs an intemat of 7 per ««nL 
□pon the capital invested, bnt it is oomplainod In this case that the iMtiiuBta of lb* 
cost at ooaBtriiulion ia eioessivo. Of tbe 170 kilometers comprised in the line tha 
flrat 60 hart) been eslimateil to coat (60,000 each and the remaining tlO ^0.000 «*dL 

It muNt be aoknowledKed that the conditions top«gra(iliiciiUf and othecwbe are 
ptfciiliar. aa one part oF tho roailwltl pMs throngh swamps and niuriwHes and »awthM 
will neoensUato heavy rock work in order to clTrab the Cordillera; bnl evoa Mking 
all this into connideratioa it is to be regretted that American uapitalisla did not uke 
this entorpriM! iu Iiand. For f«ara this consulate has called attontiou to ita inngc- 
tance and to other opportaaities for aucoessfnl inveslmeula, bnttlicMe anKgoatjaiu 
hare been nliliced aluiosC invariably by foreignors andnot by Americalu, fur whon 
knonrlwlge and hent-llt ttiey were Intended. 

Itt this oonanlar district there is now one railway In aotivo and iiufc«nful oiparatioB 
{that of La Ceiba), which will probably soon be extended to Tnlera by a Fraacb otno- 
pan;. Tbe Heiida road ia French property, and there is still anotbrr aboat to bo 
oonstmcteil from one of tho tributaries of the Uke to tbe city of Sito Cristobal, abo 
under a French contract. We are thni losing constantly nxcellent opportunities of 
aiismentinii our oamineTcial prustlee in this Itopiiblio, Tho French, panioalarlj, 
have recently abown innuh activity in VonoKuelan eDterprisea, and the only oo«l ^ 
posit where netiona elTorta have been made for the extraction of the mineral is granted 
to a Paris company. 

In this oonnectiou I beg to state, as indicative of tbe interest taken by Enrapeaw 
in these mntti-n, that my report of Februarys, I3tf<i, referring to coramorcial and to- 
dnitrial mutten in this consnlur district, published by tbe Department, attiaeted 
the attention of tliu British Oorerniueut. and tho foreign minister recently Benl * 
personal cable^tram to tho British oonsnl at this port, rec|uiring detailed informatioo 
respooting tlio petrolenm depoiita referred to at length in my above mentiooad dir 

It wonld b« gratifying to me wers oar own people to take advantafe of th«s« 
BBmeroiuapportunitiai fertile eaterpriseaof railways, coal mines, petrolenm dopants, 
eta., bat as tf baa often been mentioned in oonsnlar reports from varioas parts tt 
Sonth America the information thus furninhed for the beiipflt of the capitalists, mer- 
chants, manufiiPturers. and exporters of the United States ia acted upon more l»j 
Eoropeans than by our own people. 

To return, bonover, to the railway, which is the immediate subject of this dis- 
patch, I shall endeavor to keep the DopartmonC informed lut toit^progreBaandohaneM 
of completion. There areotbor details in connection with tbe enterprise, aacb •• tb« 
alleged exclnsive tirivili>ge of Hteam navigation on the lake, which are not yet tnS- 
ciently clearly denned for me to inform tbe Department with occnracy, bnt I think 
I can safely nay that snch a monopoly ran not possibly exist, especially ns it wooM 
coQliict directly with tho interosts (if an American company charto red and inoi>r|i» 
latod in New York. (Report by E. H. Plumochor, consul, Maracaibo, MarobS, l«t.) 

I have tho honor lo furnish the Deiiattment with fnriher details reipc'ina ths 

Srogreos of the railway from tbe lake coast to tbe eityof Merida, aa Tefen«d to in mj 
Ispatch No. 574, of March 4, last. 

Id Janaary last the chief engineer, Mr. William H. Bnrr, an Englishman, and ■ 
8t*ff of assislantfl, principally Ajnericans engaf^ed in New York, together with on 
English physician, arrived at Maracaibo and began the organiiation of the wofk. 
The oircnmstancee attendant npon the concession for this enterprise were oooMwhat 
pMQliar, and a brief rtenm< thereof will be of interest to those of one own ooiintiy- 
men who may caatemplat« similar enterprises in this Bepnblie. 

When the question of a railway from the lake shore to Herida was Brat at 
ditonsaed, Gnzman Blanco waa then supreme in Teneinela and in act'"' ~~ 
of tbe presidency. 

His son- in law, the Dnke de Momy, visited this ooantry immediatoly after iit 
marriage, and was at once granted variona valuable concessions, among them ooa 
for the oonstrnction of a railway from San Carlos, a river port at the extreme HOtt 
of Lake Maracaibo, to tbe city of Merido. 

This concession was granted by tbe exeontive power, needing only the aimoTal of 
Congress to render it valid. As for nearly twenty years, however, the will of OnB- 
man had been tbe law of tbe land, and as the national legislature hod noTBr heii- 
tated to approve all of his acts without ditensaion, it was tatcen for granted that ^i» 
railway controot of de Horny wonld be at once confirmed, althoagh l(a tetma w«* 
' "'' 'j disodvantageoiu to the oonntry and proportionately fovorable to tho actteea 



highly disi 
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rrins to the matter, in which both Gazman and his son-in-law were severely 
However, as time elapsed the reaction against the dictator took place, and 
lent incumbent, Dr. Rojas Pan], sncceeded to the Presidency. Conjin^ess met, 
it of the contracts made by General Guzman Blanco were disapproved, but 
ticnlar concession for the Merida road was not submitted, its supporters fear- 
doubt, that in the existing temper of Congress and on account of the force of 
opinion it would meet a like fate. 

) meantime De Momy had formed a company in Paris, he and his father-in- 
s said, being heavy stockholders, and this company contracted for the con- 
n of the road with the Compagnie de Fives-Lille, a French firm whose opera- 
tend over the greater part of the civilized world. This latter company, it 
understood, are merely the constructors, having engaged to build the road 
pnlated snm, and have nothing whatever to do with questions of concessions 
irship. 

1 be noted from the foregoing, however, that the contract is not yet approved, 
in February next, when the Venezuelan Congress meets, it should be thrown 
m the company formed by the Duke de Momy will be obliged either to sns- 
terations after having already expended a large amount of money, or to con- 
i their own risk without the Government guaranty of 7 per cent, upon outlay, 
8 the backbone of the concession. 

use it is impossible to prophecy what Cong^ress may do, bnt it is certain that 
mtraot should be approved it will be greatly modified, as the estimated cost 
mmI, as accepted by Guzman Blanco, and upon which the 7 per cent, guaranty 
) given by this Government, is scandalously in excess of even the most gener- 
ipntation. 

the very beginning this project has been viewed bnt coldly by the Venezne- 
(d with reason. As the traffic between Merida and Maracaibo is comparatively 
leant, the former city being situated in the poorest part of the Cordillera, ft 
nit to see how a fair interest above running expenses can possibly be obtained 
le capital invested, and for many years, should the concession be finally ap- 
the peonle of this country would be taxed to maintain a line which really 
at few advantages, and the whole affair has borne such an unmistakable odor 
in favor of the contractor that the only friends of the project are the few who 
ons reasons may be directly interested. 

ame that a railway from Lake Maracaibo to the rich coffee regions of the Cor- 
ia a necessity, but Merida is the worst possible point that could have been 
l, and the projected road from San Cristobal, the seat of one of our consular 
a, to which I will have the honor to refer in a subsequent report, will fill all 
lent needs of the situation. 

ithatanding the unpopularity of the Merida contract and its lack of final ap- 
by Congress, it was determined to be^in work and trust to the infinence of 
1 Blanco to straighten out all difficulties, and in January last, as previously 
Chief Engineer Burr arrived as representative of the construction company, 
s to the result, or rather want of result, of the oj[>eration8 of the past ten 
that I desire to call attention. 

I details may not appear of great interest, bnt will be api^reciated by railroad 
home who may some time be engaged in similar enterprises in this country, 
one of the results of the Pan-American Congress will be to call particular at- 
to the South American Republics and the fields there offered for the enterprise 
pital of our people, it seems to be especially appropriate Just now to explain 
the industrial situation. 

listory of the Merida road, from the beginning of the work up to the present, 
ly a record of mistakes in administration and management, 
(tarting-point of the railway is at the town of Santa Barbara, situated on the 
sealente, 90 miles from ite mouth, which latter is at the southern extremity of 
e, about 100 miles from Maricaibo. 

$hief engineer established his headquarters in this city, where he has remained 
constantly, exercising no personal supervision over the work, 
onvenience of survey the line was divided into »wo sections, the first ftom 
Barbara to the foot of the mountains, and the second from this latter point to 

• 

trst section, comprising an almost level plain, was placed in charge of Mr. J. 
•anran, a well-known New York engineer, and the second nnder control of 
Comer, with a corps of American assistants. The personnel of the staff ap- 
to leave nothing to be desired, but nevertheless ten months have elapsed, a 
OBOont of money has been expended, and comparatively nothing done. Want 
onal inspection on the part of the chief engineer may have been at the root of 
;ter, as, without being actually present at times in the field, it has naturally 
tpoatible ibr him to keep thoroughly posted as to the necessities of the sitoaf 
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tiou, BDiI eoleriiriae, as far na the pmctioal pitrl ia ooucerued, uiu)' tie vaoiii'lrpJ 
Mjeuhaluua. 

lliin iiiid its uutiiral rvsnlt, diwatiafiutiou onau(^d ainoii^ tlie UBiiitanta, t»rrnltl 
tlio American <>Dgiiie«r8 liaving prcneutod eomjilBiats at tbis oonsolste for noD-falSD' 
nieut «f ilctaiUor contracts modu with Iheiu lu the UnitMl St^teaand for other t««- 
NODit, amoy of thiwe aoniplniuta being, no doubt, well-founded. 

The work progresiu^d very Bli>wly anil uneutiafaotorilf, and to-dsy, mora than t«a 
luunlhn afler the iniliation of the snrveifs, they are not jet completed, altbouj^b tli» 
entire distance in but 30 lenguen. It will be remembered, uioreover, that llu> iaa 
climate uf perpetnal sutonier, where incleLueucy of weather ia not a factor In th*OM>- 
nideratiuu of ohittBclus. It will seem aliuottt incredible to oar railroad people In tb* 
; United Btnt^a that, with niuple fiiiiitB and competent engtaeeni, tea monthe haveaol 
' eafflced to complete the survey of lesa than 100 milee, one-half of that dlBtaaee beinc 
a level plain. 

In the mean time the company iu France has dispatched many ahip-loada of x^Jm, 
locomotives, etc., expeotlng that at least the hrat section wontd be entirely DniihM 
■D<1 tnuuBrunDiDgbeforenow. The fault has been waDtofaduiDistratiTcJudKiiwBli 
and the working staffaa Hrst orgaaixoc] haa now gone to pieces, aad within the part 
few days a large party of cngiDeera (all French) Lave arrived to replaoo vaoaaoin. 
Mr. Burr, aa far ua is now known, still rumaiua aa chief engiaeer. altbouj'b mme i>f 
his fonner HMbordiuHtas bavu made cumplatntti against him to headqaarters at Paha. 
It la true that iu this conutrv the adminlHtratiou iamaub moredifficoll than at hum', 
but in the matter of the Meridaroad there hoa been anchanabsenceof good Judgmanl 
and administrative tact as to serve lut a waruiog to imprcBarioa in the fatant. 

Lake Maracaiho is fed by about one hundred anil Qliy rivers, each one esteadlne 
far inland, making the circamference of the lake an almost coutinuous swamp, with 
occasiooal Htretchea of solid ground between the river aystctue. I( will therefore bi 
readily seen that a railway from the Cordillera could not poaaibly arrive at tjte «¥ 
of Marooailjo except by auouormousexpenditureuf money, far iu excess uf thviDMt 
costly works of a similar characier in any part of the world, A convenieut portn 
one of the lake tributfiries must be selected aa a termiuua, and from Ihera 
mnst connect with Maracnibo. Tbia naturally necesaitatesa syatem of lake i 

Davieation in connection with the railway, and, reoogniEing Uiia fact, thect 

was Ill-advised cnongh to have a claniie placed in lUe conceaaion giviue him the et- 
olusive right of lake navignlion. The absurdity of tbix in evident when it i> cod* 
Btdereil that hundreds of sailing veHsela have for geuorutioriH traversed the lake aod 
riviTs, givinK eruployiueut to thou.HaiiclB of perj]ile, and that there alriyidy exist var- 
oii« ^tl■llTll-sllill linen, Bniue uniiisr Auiericiin charier. Approi'ialinjj Ibis, the couipauj 
formed by de Homy haBl«ned to explain that this excluaive privilege only extended 
to ateam aavigation, which ia also a ridiculous assnmption, as for years Amerieaa 
oompaniea orgaaized in Hew York and doing bnaineas under Veneiuelan lioenao bav* 
barn actively engaged in the navigation of the take and its rivers, and their exclnaiiM 
wonld now bring about an int«rnatioual question. 

It is much to be regretted that our own countrymen have not taken part in railwa; 
matters in this Republic, and the general opinion, aa freely expressed in this aectuM, 
is to the effect that if the Merida road, with all ita natural drawbacks aad anpops- 
larity, had been from the first under American control the result to-day would b* 
very difFerent. 

As the case now atands, time and money have been wasted, the prestige of the eon- 
•troctors haa received a aevere blow, and the only thing tangible to ahow for aa many 
months of work and such a large outlay is an incomplete survey and a few hnndred 
yards of track laid at the village of Santa Barbara. 11 is expected that the reooit 
arrival of the new staff from Frauce may bring order out of chaoa ; but a very different 
ayatem must be adopted, and even should uie snrvey and construction now prooeed 
aatiafactorily, yet it isdonbtful whether ConereM, in ItA session of February next, will 
approve the concession, even under modified and more reasonable conditiDiiB. (Re- 
port by £. H. Plumaoher. U. 8. Consul, Maraoaibo, December 6, 1889.) 

ECUADOR. 

This conntry may be aaid to consist of three parts— the west«ni slope, the Qalle 
Valley, and the Napo region, so formed by the two Cordilleras of the Andw tr»TM» 
ing the uouQtty from north tosonth. The Qaito Valley having a general elevation 
of 7,000 feet is separated into three parts by lateral ridges, called sierras ; the flrat, 
on the south, contains the cities of LoJaandCuenca andlsaboat 50milea in tencth; 
the middle baain, about 130 miles in length, is rather barren, and haa tho eitlea of 
Riobamba, AmbatoiandTacnngai the third and most northerly, in which la attttatid 
the eity of Qnito, the capital, la rich and fertile. 
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The Napo region is a danse primsTal forest, broken only by riyers. There is not a 
good road in the whole proTince, and it is very thinly inhabitated. The Andes slope 
rapidly both in this region and on the western coast. 

The riyer system consists of the Napo, Pastassa and Santiago, tributaries of the 
Maranon, and the Mira, Esmeraldas, and the Gaayaqnil flowing westward into the 
Paeiflo. The waters of the Qaito Valley proper flow into the Pacific, while at Ambato 
the Pastassa flows into the Amazon. 

The rainy season on the eastern slope is from March to Noyember, with the greatest 
rain in ApriL The mean annnal rain-fall at Quito is 70 inches, while at Charleston, 
8. C, it is only 46 inches, and at New York 42 inches. The mean annnal temperature 
of Quito is 58. 8^, the extremes in a year being 45^ and 70°. 

Daring this season the rains are frequent, giying rise to the great riyers, the Napo, 
the Pastassa, and their many tributaries flowing into the Amazon. The Maranon at 
Nanta Is three-fourths of a mile wide and flows at a rate of 3i miles an hour. The 
Patnmayo, which rises in Colombia and enters the Amazon below the Napo, has 
seyend months, one of which is a mile in width. 

The population of Ecuador isgiyen at about 1,000,000, of which the capital, Quito, 
has about 70,000, Cuenoa, 30,000; Guayaquil, 40,000. The greater portion of the 
whole population is on the central plateau. 

The western slope is mountainous, the coast haying seyeral harbors, the great port 
of entry being Guayaquil, whence merchandise is carried by jrail or mules to the in- 
terior. There is one main road to the plateau which in the rainy season is yery dif- 
lloalt of passage, but along the plateau there is a good road. Seyeral passages from 
the oentral plateau through the mountains haye been followed to the beadwaten of 
the Amazon* one down the Pastassa Biyer is difficult because of the rapids, another 
by way of Loja to the Maranon is also difficult. There is a road to Macas which is 
little used. The best route is probably from Quito to Papallacta, about 40 miles east- 
southeast from Quito, across an extreme eleyation of about 14,000 feet, by a road just 
passable for horses, thence to Napo yillage, Archidona and down the Napo Riyer. 
PapaUaota lies on the western edge of the great forest. The old maps show the great 
Spanish high road traversing Ecuador from Colombia on the north to Peru on the 
soath, touching all the important towns in the central plateau. 

RAILWAYS. 

Id the report of the South American Commission it is said that '' Finally the Pres- 
ideol thought the building of a railroad from Guayaquil to Quito would be a re^ 
muneratiye enterprise. The commerce of the country passes throngh Guayaquil, and 
it is the most adyantageous point from which the interior can be reached. The road 
would be about WO or 170 miles in length from the head of nayigation on the Gnayas 
Riyer, and he estimated its cost at not oyer $4,000,000 in gold.'' 

Communication between Quito and the Amazon is not difficult, and if opened up 
would no doubt make Quito a thriving city. 

I%€ TagmMke lUtUway, from Taguache to Chimbo, 40 miles, with an extension 
from Chimbo to Sibambe, 50 mUes, almost completed. This is the only railroad in op- 
eration in Ecuador, and is owned by the Goyernment. The construction was begun 
in 1872 and the line opened to Chimbo in 1877; the original intention was to build to 
Quito on the north and Guayaquil on the south. A concession has recently been 
made for the construction of the line eastward from Yaguache to Duran, 14 miles, a 
point nearly opposite Guayaquil on the other side of the riyer. 

A telegraph line from Guayaquil to Quito oyer this route was completed in August, 
1864. 

Other eonesiaions haye been granted for railways in Ecuador as follows: From 
^e port of San Lorenzo to Ibarra, about 30 leagues, or 90 miles, the concession being 
for ninety-nine years, when the line reyerts to the Goyernment, and 6 per cent, being 
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gnaraultcd : from Mnobalato AzoKDemidCaeiics: framMannbi (orBs! 
•nd iu the Province of Rius rrom Baba to ViQcca aud Puebloviejo. 
A survey is reported to have been made ou the Bahia-Quito lino. 

RAIL-WAY PROJECTS IN ECUADOR. 

In 1885 the Oovemment made a ooiitract for the coaatruotion of a section of nit 
way from Cbimbo to Sibanibe, f>0 miles in leDi^h, an eitemioa of a railroad bgilt 
aome fifteen yean ago b; the QoverDmeot from Yugnnc tie, the bead of navigation of 
a river of the same name, to Chimbo. For the coaetructioa of this «st«naiaii the 
Governmeat granted to the oootractor, for twelve years, the iucome derived b; it 
from the monopoly of the aale of salt in the Bepublic, amountios to 200,i)00 lucns 
annaaily, and the tight to the uae for bia own b«nefit of the whole line for tweeij- 
five years, be agreeing to com|iIete the exteoeion in fbar years. This year the om- 
tractor uaaiffned big cod tract to a company of this city, known as tbo Bjulwa; lad 
Public Works Oampany, irbich is now ungaged iu gradiue the roadway. Only a few , 
milea have been graded so far. The Governuient has no share In the managemtntoit j 
auy part of the road. The directioD from Yaguaobe to Cbimbo ia north, and (ran 
Chiiubo tuSibambe east. From Yag use he, 25 mllna northeast of this city, loCbtmbo^ 
the ruad passes throngh a fertile country, only sparsely pop nla ted, the chief pntdaili ' 
of which are sugar and rice. Several large sugar estates aud a few small coooa pUfr 
tatiuns are on Iheliue of the road. The population is almost f^xalusively ngriouIUnl 
From ChimbotoSibamlie, the terminal point contracted for, the road trill poastbrtiii^ 
k mouDlainoDs region for the greater part of the distance, reaching at Si bam be micIb- 
TSlioa of T.fiOO feet. The couu try to be tapped by this section produces cattle. wtiMI, 
barley, aad in fact most of the cereals aud vegetubtes of the temperate zauea, but lbs ' 
popolation is sparse, composed mostly of Indians, who are verv poor and ignonsl, 
though peaceable and laborious. The land is fertile and cupable of yielding aliand' 
ant harvests. 

Last year the Oovernment granted a concession for a railway Irom Dnran, a noiW 
across the river and nearly opposite Guayaquil, tu Yagaaube, U miles west liy land, I 
to connect at that place with the road t« Caimbo. For this the oontraottrr la to i» -J 
ceive from the Quvernment 20,ODO eucres a mile, aud to eujoy the free u«e of the rati ' 
for tweuty years, at tba espLratiou of which term it is to liotome the properly of the 
Goveromeut; until than tlio Govarnmeut will have uo share in its mauagemeat, 
Work has boon [iroyresaiog for the pust yeiir, aud it is eipooted that the road will b« 
open for traffic m December nest. It runs through a low, flat region of country, de- 
voted principally to the pasture of cattle and abounding iu tropical fruit*. The pop- 
nlatiou is sparse and composed maiuly of Cholus, a mixture of white and Indian, who 
brlug the vegetable and fruit supplies to this eity. 

With the completion of the two lines or sections there willbearailroad of 96 milei, 
ooDoecting Gaayaquil and Sibambe (the latter a town of 3,000 or 3,000 inhabitants), 
and from thence there is a, wagon road north to Quito, but it is mnch oat of repair, 
and no wagon, I believe, has ever passed over it. There is some remote probability 
of an attempt, after the line reaches Sibambe, to continue the railroad to Quito. 

i. concession and subveutiou were last year granted for a railroad from Babia de 
Careqaez, a port on the PaciQc, to Quito, about '2li0 miles east of the proposed Irna, 
the person nndertahing to build the road to receive the net income of the cnstoai- 
houies at Babia and Mouto, amounting to TU,000 sucres a year, for ninety-nine yeai^ 
and to have the use of the road for the same period. The Government is to have no 
share in its management. For seme 30 uiilee from Babia eastward the pntJeeM 
road is through a level, flat country. Afterwards it enters the Andes and pa«et 
through a mountainons reziou, almost uninhabited. Bome little grading ha* iNaa 
done near Bahia, but it is tnought to be a very difflcult and costly enterprise and one 
not likely to be carried to a successful term ioation, with the wholly inadequate nMaw 
at the command of the contractor. (Report by Owen McGarr, U.S. consnl-nmiB^ 
QaayaqnU, Ecuador, July 87, 18ti8.) 

PERU. 

GEOGRAPHICAL. FEATURES. 

Pern ia perhaps the best known of all South American countries. It ia tbeMit 
of the ancient civilization of the Incas and contains some of the famooa silver bIbm 
worked for ao many centnriea. It Is divided by its monntains into three regiona— tkf 
eoaat, the central plataan, and the Amazon region. The coast line of Peru pwiMta 
an almost nobtoken Iront of arid rldgea of sand or bleak ranges of rock nuuilng ■nan 
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times to the se*, yet behind those ridges and between those bare moontains are tsI- 
leys of nnparalleled fertility, throagh which wind streams of water fbd by the nnfkil- 
ing snows of the highest peaks, streams whose Yolnmes and force abate as they reach 
the wall of sand toward the sea and in which they are finally lost. There are few 
riven of the mnltitade along the western slope of the Cordillera that find their way 
unbarred by sand to the ocean. In these yalleys the prodnots of the field are exuber- 
ant and Yaried, com, cotton, sngar-oane, alfalfa, rice, with grapes, apples, pears, 
pea c hes , and other fimits abound. The maturity of the crops depend upon the time of 
•owing and planting, so that they may be arranged to mature consecutiyely, thus 
keeping the mills always at work. 

The mineral resources of Peru are very abundant. Silyer is found throughout her 
ienitofy, also gold, coal, copper, and many other minerals. 

The oountry is very foyorable for the raising of wool, and it is only necessary to 
mention the guano and nitrate deposits to complete the list of the almost unlimited 
veMNirees of this wonderful country. 

The plateau is an agrionltural country broken by many ridges. In the south is a 
portloB of the great basin of Lake Titicaca, the remainder being in Bolivia; the 
wlMile Is entirely surrounded by hills, thus cutting off all escape for its waters. North 
of this basfai, in the valleys, flow the tributaries of the Amikzon ; on the plateau they 
How due norUi, and then, escaping through the ridges, pour their waters into the Uca- 
J9iip the Hoallaga, and the Maranon. These again, increased by the streams rising 
upon the eastern slopes of the Cordillera, enter the Amazon. 

The greater portion of the population live on the central plateau, the Provinoe of 
Jaija being the most thickly inhabited. 

The Amason provinces are thickly covered with vegetation, and are thinly inhab- 
ited. They are traversed in all directions by water-courses ; the climate is mild, and 
the soil extremely fertile. In this country lies the head of navigation of the 
AoMttoni beyond which the ways open to traffic are few, consisting of mule-paths al- 
most impassible during the rainy season. The early Spaniards built extensive roads 
through the plateau, and it is said that the " Boyal Highway" traversed the country 
from north to south. Along the coast there are also good roads, but across the mount* 
aiaa theie are few passages. Several routes are used from the coast to navigation 
upon the Amacon, as previously mentioned, via the Maranon, Chachapoyas, and Huan- 
oeo, besides which there are no doubt others to reach the Purns and the Beni. 

To overcome the difficulties of transportation and to give a market for the exten- 
sive mineral products railways have been extensively built and projected. The 
fint efforts were towards the coast, and resulted in the construction of the MoUendo 
and Aieqnipaand the Callao and Oroya Railways ; but recently others have been pro- 
jected not only to the Pacific, but also to the eastward to reach the Pachitea, the 
Ueayaliy and tiie Purns. 

RAILWAYS. 

Beginning at the north the railroads are as follows : 

Payto to Plara, 63 mUes ; gauge, 4 feet 8i inches ; owned by the Peruvian Govern- 
ment; eonstmction begun in 1872; total cost, |2,000,000. An extension of this line 
to a point on the Amason River called Limon, passing through the provinces of 
Hnaneabamba and Jaen, and forming a route which is claimed to be the shortest yet 
projected in South America, between the Atlantic and the Pacific, was originally 
contemplated by the Government, and preliminary surveys were made; but owing to 
the recent disturbed condition of the country the project has practically been 
abandoned. Near Tumbez, about 20 miles north of this road, is the petroleum region, 
producing oil of good quality. East of it is a great sugar region. 

FlmmM SMwajf, from Pimental to Chiclayo, with branches to Lambayeque, 
Mnehoiniy Tnonma, Picsi, and Ferranafe ; total length 45 miles, of which 30 miles are 
oompieted. This company has no subsidy, but has a monopoly for twenty -five yean. 
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Hi* ootnplaMd portion, of uutow gMiJCa, hat been opecMu for ieversl ye*i», M)d ea 
■boot 1,000,000 k)1m. It paoBM throngb a rich wagtr and ootb>a coaniry exu&diug 
Along ttie ooMt kbont 100 mile* uid GO nulev inlaud. 

Btea oad Far^m^ft Ratlroad, troia Port of Ei«d to Femnafe, 50 miles. Ttw 
onKiaal eonceMton w(« made Jnly 3, 1^67, to Jaa£ k. Oarcia jr tiarcia, aad tn 
(erred by p«rmtseion of Goreruoieut, October, I36T, to a atock company. The nod 
ta of stAodard gaage and waa opened in VSTi. 

Fatatmai/o atid Magdaleim SaUrotid, from Pacaamayo to Goadelnpe and Yodmi, 
93 miles. Tbis load icas bailt of Btandaid t^nge, and is owned and opnratedbj 
tbe Government. An elt«naioo ia proposed to CajamatcA, where it loach** I 
beaQtlfol giftEing and Arming countiy ; it eonld be tMt«iid«d M tbe A.maaoa iU 
Cbachapo;aa and Uayobamba. A portion was d«stioyod b; freabeta, beeaaae il 
bad been located near the river, in nhicli thue ia a tremeodoaj oniront in tiu 
winter. Near iU present lerminos are rich siWer mine*. 

SaUverry axd Tritfillo Bailroad, front tbe port of Satav«TT7 U> Trojillo, cap 
of the Department of La Libettad, tiS miles. Tbis road, of i feel gtMlgc^ ' 
built bv tbe PeraviaQ Goverameat and opened aboat IHJ^. There are aume i 
niiuta farther on, and it is proposed ta esMad tbe coad to theoi, bal it can hart 
no eastern ouilvt. 

Ckimbote Huaraz aad Reqiiag Bailroad, Chimliote ta Reqnay, 60 mQna; ganEe, 3 
fMt. Tbe total projected length is 172 miles. Tbe coDSlTUCtioD of thi* road was 
begna in liTO by the PeToriaa Govomment. wbioh owns and op«r«t«a It. II 
raoa throngb a broken, heavy coautry, and totiehes what is said to be one of Iht 
richeat mineral regions in Pern, there being silver and miaeral coal b«di on lb« 
line. The ooal is bitnminoiu and valaable fur sieain and gas ; tbe supply h said 
to be snffielent for the whole PaciOo coast, while the haibor of Cblmbote ii 
probably the best south of Panama. 

Lima, Jacon, a«A Chateau Railroad, ^^o^^ Lima to Cbaucay, 43 miles; gauge, I mrtta. 
This mad forms rh« first .iinl swond Hcctinns of i.t.n Lima and itiisrho Railroixl, II 

rnna north fYom tbe right bank of the Bimao Biver (which flows throngh the center 
of tbe city of Lima), foLowing and nearly parallel to the coast. It waa boUl by ■ 
stock company and was originally projected to run to Haaoho, abont 25 mile* beyoad 
Chancay, but no work has been done on (be last section for many years. The eon- 
cession was afterwards ann oiled and the rood acquired by tbe Government. Its total 
coot was $3,600,000. 

Lima and MagdaUaa Railroad, from Lima to MagdalcDa, 5 miles ; gknge, 1 SMter. 

Callac, Lima, and Orosa Railroad, Iioai the portof Callao to Chicla,8S.& miks; 
gange, 4 feet Bi inches. The conatrnotion was begun in Jannaiy, 1870, by tbe lata 
Henry Meigga, nnder a contract made lu December, 1869, with the PeraviAn Govern- 
ment, which oalied for the completion of the whole line, Callao to Oroya, 135.8 milM 
in six years. The contractor was to receive (37,600,000 for the building of the lioe^ 
whfeh then waa to become the property of the Government. The rood preaents aooe 
of the most remarkable engineering achievements in the world. Over sixty tnnnnll. 
or an average of abont one in every 2 miles, pierce the mountain ia iXa path. Among 
thoM the moat remarkable iHtbeGalera,.orSammit,Tnnnel, 104.5 miles east of Callao, 
which ia nearly 4,000 feet loug, and is 15,645 feet above the sea-level. At Moont Heiggs 
the road reaohe* its highest elevation, 1T,G74 feet, from that point descending tba 
eaatem slope of the Andes to Oroya, 12,257 feet above sea-level. In addition to the 
large number of tunnels there are also abont eight; bridges, tbe most iiuportant be- 
ing the Agna de Termgaa Viaduct, 576 feet long and 253 feet high, constmcted aa 
the Fink tmss plan. 

In consequence of the great engineering difflcultiei which attended the oonitrae- 
tlon of tbis line its cost greatly exceeded the original estimates, and when the toad 
reached Chicla, to which point it has been opened for several years, (he lands oppU- 
Mble to tta eonstmotion had been exbanated. 
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A contract was made by the Government in 1885 (a copy of which is found In the ^ 
Report of the Soath Amerioan Commission) with M. P. Grace to construct a railway 
between Oroya and Cerro de Pasco, which at the end of ninety- nine years shall revert 
to the Government. This contract included the unconstructed section of the Oroya 
Bailway between Chicla and Oroya. The company was also to have the preference 
in the constraotion of railways firom any part of the line from Chicla to Tarma and 
ChAnohamayo. The section from Chicla to Oroya was to be completed in four years 
ftom the date of the contract, with a penalty attached for its non-completion. 

All articles necessary for the completion and operation of the line were to be im- 
ported free of duty. To complete it to Oroya and Cerro de Pasco is 85 miles, and of 
this part much of the heavy work and tunneling is already finished Cerro do Pasoo 
is the heart of the mining region. There is an immense basin 2^ miles in length and , 
abont 1} miles in width, in which hardly a shovelful of earth can be turned without 
ailyer. 

The highest point on this road is 15,684 feet, and the mines themselves are 14,300 
ftet above the sea. 

This company owns the Cerro de Pasco Railway, running from the mines to their 
mill and the surrounding estates, used for the transportation of freight and passen- 
gers. The total projected length was 22 miles, of which 9 are built. The estimated 
cost was $1,300,000, upon which the Gk>vemment guaranties 7 per cent., and work 
was begun in 1869, under a contract with Henry O. Wyman &, Co. 

It is proposed to extend this road to a point called Chanchacayo, the head of steam 
navigation on the Amazon, and preliminary surveys have been made. The entire 
distance from Callao to this point is only 210 miles. 

A branch of the Oroya road has also been projected to Jauja. 

Another railway to form a connection with the Oroya road has been surveyed under 
Government supervision from Cerro de Pasco to Port Salvation, 204 miles distant, on 
the river Pichis, a stream flowing into the Pachitea, one of the Peruvian headwaters 
of the Amazon. 

Xiaia raili0ay«, from Callao to Lima, 8.5 miles, and from Lima to Chorillos, 9 miles; 
gaoge 4 feet 8| inches. These lines are owned by a British corporation, registered 
in 1865, to acquire and work two railways held under concessions from the Peru- 
vian Government, the first section (Callao to Lima) of which was built by local 
capitalists nnder a ooncession granted in 1848, and the second (Lima and Chorillos) 
built by local capitalists under a concession granted in 1855. Original cost of both 
$1,200,000. 

Ptoco aikd lea Railroad, from port of Pisco to lea, 46 miles ; with a branch to 
Macaoona, 1 mile ; gauge, 4 feet 8^ inches. This line was built by a private company, 
bat afterwards purchased by the Peruvian Gk>vernment. Its cost, $1,450,000, is repre- 
sented by bonds bearing 7 per cent, interest, which has been in default since 1875. 
The road was formerly leased by Sefior Boza. 

At lea there is a rich mining and agricultural region, silver, gold, and copper being 
fonndy but the great mineral product is iron. This valley is famous for its grapes, 
and is also prolific in other fruits. The mountains would make it difficult to extend 
this line to the'eastwaid, but if extended to the southward it would pass through a 
yerv rieh region. Ko surveys, however, hate been made for this purpose. 

MoUmido OMi Arequipa JRailroadt from the port of MoUendo'to the interior city of 
Arequipa, 107 miles, where connection is made with the Arequipa, Puno and Cuzco 
Railroad. The construction was begun in 1868, and the line was opened in 1870. 
The road was located by John L. Thomdyke, of New York, and is owned by the 
Pemvian Ctovemment, by whom it was originally leased to Henry Meiggs. The total 
oost was $2,000,000. The guage is 4 feet 8^ inches, and the rail steel, 63 pounds to 
the yard. The maximum grade is 4 per cent. ; the minimum radius of curves 352 



Jregtiipaf Pwm and Cmco Bailroadf a continuation of the aboveline from Arequipa 
11 
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to PoQO, 217.6 miles, and from Juliacft to Santa Rosa, 82 miles, with sidings, •(«„ 
41.5 roile«. The gauge is 4 feet 8| Inches, the r»il steel, 60 pounds to the yud; (hs 
heavleat grade, 4 per cent. The Pudo diviaiun waa opened in 1874, and the C^^ 
division from JuUaas. in 1875. ThelBtternaaoriginaUy projected to Cnico. AllMof 
■learners on Lake Titicaoa runs in couneotioa with tliis railwaf &o<u Piino to ChiH- 
la7o, in Bolivia, 1^ miles. 

This road is owned by the Peravian tlovarnment and was originally leaaed and 
operated h; John h. Thorudyke, bat by a recent contract it boa beeu leased to U. 
P. Grace &, Co., and h to be extended to La Paz in Bolina. 

Ito and Moquegua Bailroad, from the port of Ilo to the interior town of Moqnegns, 
63 miles, running through one of the richest wine-produciug diBtriots in the couuttj. 
It VM located by John L. Tborndyke, the conatrautiun begun in ItCL, uidapeiiad 
in 18T3. having coat in all (5,025,000. It is owned by the Peruviau GoTecninaiil. 
Qauee 4 feet 81 inches. 

In the work ou the railways of Pern submitted with the report of the delegat* 
ftom that country linos of railways between Tarions parts of the cuantry at« dl»- 
ooased. Among the ruada proposed, in addition to those above named, ue the fol- 

Prom Cbancay (on the Lima, Aitcoo and Choncay Bailroad) to Cerro dc Pasco; 
from lea (Pisco and lea railroad) to Ayacuoho in tlie inli*rior ; from Tacna (no tho 
Chilian road between Arica and Tiwua) toPnuo; from Trtijilio (Salaveny 6c Trujitio) 
to C^aiuarca and Eten. 

On January 11, 1S90, the Perarian Oovernment signed a contract with the Qrae* 
bondholders ceding for siity-aix years the railways from Molleudo to Arefjuipa and 
Pnno, Jaliaoa to Bauta Bosa, Pisco t« lea, Callao to Chiela, Linia to Ancon, Chimlwls 
to Seechinian, Pacasmayo to Yonan and Guadalape, Salaverry to Trujillo, Paita (« 
Piiira. with all the tiecesaary laud for their eit^niiion, Tbo work eoul«uiplaled ii. 
first, the extension and repair of the existing railways at an estimated OMi at 
13,313,000, tbe extension of the Arequipa Bailway from Fuuo, its terminas on Lake 
Titicaca, to Desaguodero, on the Bolivian frontier, by a narrow-gangs line; aad 
•econd, to coQtinne the hue from Desagnadero to La Paz and Oruro, in Bolivia, at an 
estimated cost of 13,150,000. Tbe existing revenne from railways is $6,300,000, whieh 
is to he available to the bondholders. Another ooncessioa in their hands empowen 
tbem to connect the Oroya Bailway with the navigable walers of tbe Amazon by 180 
miles of narrow-gauge road. Along with the contract mentioned there are oessiou 
of valoable gnano deposits. 

PERU IN 1887-'88, 

Foreign capital and enterprise are indispensable for the advancement of this «oaa- 
trf materially and in tbe way of businoBs. The natural renources of Peru aa regards 
miDiog, agriculture, wine groning, aud cattle raising are uulimited, but find bare 
no snmoient elements for their proper developmeut, owing to inability of tbe QoTem- 
ment to lend assistance and the general iraverty ererywber» experienced. And that 
capital and enterprise, certain to be richly rewarded, is withheld duubtleas fh>m tbe 
distruat entertained by foreigners aa Co the );uarauties afforded to them in tbe inroai- 
ment of their means aud the recent prnceediugH ^l^gardiug certain railway oott tracts, 
based upon legal dispositions and perfected with properly -constituted Goverameaia, 
are certainty not calculated to dispel suob distrnst. Some adveuturea of foreign 
capital have been made in mioing enterprises. The famous silver miuea of Hnal- 
gayoc, in the vicinity of C^amarca, are now to be worked by an American company 
said to be well equipped with tbe means of successfully developing their undertak- 
ing, and the gold washings of Corabaya, near Arequipa, are in the hands of « »- 
sponsible organization formed in London by the late Admiral Oaroia y Garcia. 

The Lima Bailways Company, an English organization, recently sent to Pern tb* 

President of their board of directors, and this gentleman bas been engaged in in- 
ivestigatiug the advantages of continuing Che line connecting Lima with ChoriUa 
to Pisco and lea, 130 miles down the coast. This raibvay hm been the subject of 
oniisideration for years past, and the general opinion is that from the Immensely 
fertile region it would traverse, from whence the Lima and Callao markets oonid be 
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diMiply proTlded with proviiions and m«at, the undertftking woald prove to be the 
nott prnfttable, more particalarly as the engineering difflonlties to be sormoanted 
are not formidable. No propoeition has as yet been made to the Qoyemment, the de- 
ciaian of the London board haying first to be heard ; bat it seems probable that the 
undertaking will be commenced. Owing to the complete service on the coast offered 
by steamers, the railways constructed or projected in Pern have had a route leadine 
mm the ports inland, and this possible departure from the customary plan is regarded 
with mach interest. Another proposed railway has been surveyed, under Govern- 
ment supervision, from the Cerro de Pasco to Port Salvation, on the river Pichis, a 
stream nowing down to the Pachitea, one of the Peruvian headwaters of the Amazon. 
The road, if constructed, offers no especial difficulties, and would form a connection 
between Cerro de Pasco, the ultimate terminus of the Oroya Railway, and a point on 
the Pichis, 204 miles distant, where steamers drawing 3 or 4 feet of water can readily 
arrive, and then proceedixig down to the Pachitea, carry the valuable products of 
that region, principally India rubber, dye-woods, fruity etc., to markets on the Amazon 
and bejTond. This road, when oompleted and connecting with the projected prolonga- 
tion of the Oroya to the Cerro de Pasco, would open up the rich Amazonian re^on 
to enterprise from this portion of the Republic, communication between the two iK>mts 
at present being so dimoult of accomplishment and so expensive as to prevent all 
pioiitable trade. 

Dnring tiie past year the Gk>vemraent at Lima has formed several military colonies 
composed of half-pay officers and veteran soldiers, which have proceeded to the coun- 
try near the Pachitea for the purpose of founding settlements and opening up those 
districts to commerce. The information received from these expeditions corrooorates 
tiie general descriptions regarding the natural wealth of those sections, and the Qov- 
emment is aiding the colonists with the limited means at its disposal. 

The development and prolongation of the great railways, upon which such large 
amounts of money have been expended, depend upon the action to be taken by Con- 
gress regarding the proposals made by the bondholders of Peru abroad, whose capital 
has been employed in the undertakings, to the Qovernment at Lima. To the general 
diawppiontment, and as the department was duly informed, this proposal, known as 
the Grace- Aranibar contract, was not acted upon by Congress at its last session owing 
to certain animadversions made against several of the clanses by the Government m 
Chili, and although the President at the opening of the Congress now in session did 
not refer to the contract in his inauguratory message, his silence is explained by the 
oiBeial Journals of Lima from the circumstance that as not only the Chilian but the 
British Government has interested itself in the matter, the communication made by 
the Executive to the legislature, or to be made, must be of a reserved character. On 
the anooessfnl issue of this contract depends, it is believed, the future progress of 
Pern. Should it be ratified, the necessary capital for the completion of the railwajrs 
woald be furnished by the bondholders, who thus seek to promote their interests, be- 
ooming the holders of the roads for a long period of time and giving a participation 
of prtmts to the Gk>vemment, and at the same time giving an opportunity for labor 
and asMiriog the indnstriously inclined of lucrative occupation. Before closing this 
diapateh it may be possible to report some action of Congress regarding the important 
matter. 

Nomeronaly-signed petitions from different portions of the country have been pre- 
sented to the Government, urging the adoption of this contract, but, as has been 
stated, we are in ignorance at the present moment of its prospects of success. The 
British minister at Lima received information from his Government a short time 
•inee to the effect that Great Britain could not entertain the conditions desired by 
Chili which, it is thought, were of a nature seeking to introduce some dispositions 
regarding the territory of Arica and Tacna, held by Chili for a period of ten years, 
into a contract purely mercantile in its character, and the English cabinet desired 
Para to be made acquainted with the favorable views it entertains respecting the 
propoaed contract, by which the interests of British creditors would be assured and 
those of Pern certainly advanced. (Report'by United States Consul Brent, Callao« 
June 30, 1888.) 

BOLIVIA. 

The topographical features of this country are much the same as those of Ecuador 
and Pern* so fsr as the plateau and the eastern slopes of the Andes are concerned. The 
Cordillera of the Andes Js divided into two parts, between which lies the basin of 
Lake TItieaea, Lake Poopo, and their tributary streams. This basin has an altitude 
of 11,000 to 13,000 feet above the sea, and is 500 or 600 miles in length and from 60 to 
160 mika in width. It is so surrounded by mountains that no water escapes except by 
eraponilloii* On lie aoath^ra edge is situated the city of Potosl^ the hi^hfiat Va. Vbi^ 
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tke fWiiiMJi m4 iU iribMwka eayljriac imtm Iks Panguf. The ptoin af lb|)oi 
■argMialotba toUc-Ua^oriCattoGrMMia BobI, wteoh npMaU tbeMWCMtf 
tha Abmou fraw Uimr of the Puacva; uid Panm. Canoe narifathM ia «MnM 
tola tfca baati of the oaaauy ; other tr>a^i(«ta>iaa ia b; walea, fee tbaie an b« 
i«*^ llul can ba aaed b; wbcded Tefaiciea, capcclaUjt dttiing Uia rain; aeaaMi. Tb> 
Ula a( tlw Hadaln aloM prerent large boal* froa aaeeadinc the lianort a laog 4ii- 
iMimi; Iw flTwrnran ihU » railnrail hat Vrm p-jrrtnl i — iiH IV*-"- P— r'tin T— ■* 
l«7. Tk priMtpa) mad exlnda fian Pdb0 ia Ptn W L« Pa*, tbe capital <f 
Bottrla, r««Meda watliwanl aaar tbe tfcorca of Lake Anllaeaa Unoogh Onm M 
Poloai aad thcnee to Tnpta. witli Imncbea to 5ncK, Ccrtiahaiaha. and otiier oiliaL 
Export Dud their «>; 04il of Ite conotry lu the cMtvard bj tlw wter-o wt r j M , «n 
tba nartb by l.alu Titicaca aad the Penriao Railraad to Malim4«, on tba waat and 
MMlk by Uad t ra ayimiioB. 

RAIL-WAYS. 

Il wtU aal ba loag baferfr Balbria will bavo an extcaidve laOraad ajWem . Tb« 
railway, of DarfDW gaogB, ftDtn Antofikgaata haa Jaat been campletBil to Ujnnl, 319 
iuil««. Tba aaina company haa contraeted for the prolongatioo of IbU )ido Io Onira, 
a dialaac* of about Wf.h milM. The Gov«mtneDt has gaarautied an anaoal inleraM 
of 6 per cent, upon acapitJiloraboat 8^1,000,000. Ujani ia abont IC miles from Huaii- 
«baoa, I^ fioin Pofo«j, iind -ill (torn Sucre. 

A rftilioinl if imiysi ti '1 fiiini Taciia. t!ie Wrniinm of the Arioa-racaa Railway, to 
CiirocoroortoLaPaz, about 260 miles. Thiswill lie difficult of eiecationbecaaaeofUu 
. abmptneaa of the momit&iii slopes; at present thera is a mnle road beinveu (btae 
points, OTor which much traffic passes. 

A coDceiuioD bos been graDted fur the extenaiou of the Aroqnipa-Puao Railway is 
Pam, to Deaagnadera ^od from there to La Paz, the capital of Bolivia. It ia (o ba 
extended to Ororo, where it will joiu the line from Aotofogosta. From Onin • 
braDch is projected to Cocbabaiaba. 

The Central Nortbern Railway of Argentine is to be extended from Jqjay to tbe 
Bolivian frontier, whence it will be easy to continue it to join the Bolivian line at 
Uyoni. 

Another important project is for a railway from the Paragnay River to Santa Crai 
aud fiacre. 

Beaides these lines, which have the important object of giving ontlets for traffit 
beyoDcl the borders of the State, there are minor projects which while serving tbe 
same purpose are of great value for iutenial commerce, aa follows; From Santa Cros 
to the Klo Qraode, from Cocbabamba to the Rio Chimor^, and from La Pac to Um 
river Benl. There is a line of telegraph from the Argentine frontier through Potoai, 
Sacre, Amro, aud Ln Paz to Cbililayo on Lake Tittcaca, and another to the PaoiBe 
coast. 

Till within a few years, the vast agricultural and mineral resonrcea of the country 
were entirely dormant for wsiit of means of conimnuication, Imt. more recently an 
attempt baiWeu made to construct roads and railwavs. The silver mines of Polcsi 
alone are estimated to have produced 600,000,000 Hterliug from tbeir discovery in 1545 
down to 1^64. Tbe luilian rubber supply of Bolivia is of the Rnest quality and almost 
Inexhaustible. Cocoa is one of the most imponaut products of Bolivia; in ISei-'SS 
tbe qnantity derived was valued at £34:t,G60; and cinchoua is another important 
cnltnre ; a report of the United States consul, referring to IhB4-'8j, estimate* lbs 
number of trees at five millions and tlie quantity of haik prodnced in the year at 
300,000 pounds. (Stateman'x Year Bouk.) 

Besides thoBu uiontiunud ntliei' exports art.- (.'olTue, copper, tin, and ontiic Ilit«r> Tw«- 
tbinfa of tbe cxjiorls coiisixt »( silvuT. 
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CHILI. 

This oonntry, eonsisting of the territory between the moan tains and the Pacific 
coast from Pern sonthward for aboat 1,800 miles, has been^ well covered by railways, 
and was the first of Sonth American countries to baild them^ having opened the one 
from Caldera to Copiapo in January, 1Q52, The first railways were built from the 
sea-coast towards the interior, and afterwards extended in all directions until the 
coantry is nnited throughout. This is strictly true for the southern part, and in the 
north a railway is projected which will give almost unbroken communication 
thronghont the entire State. Two transandine lines are under construction and will 
be finished at an early day, one from Valparaiso, across the Uspallata Pass at an ele- 
vation of 10,600 feet, with a tunnel severad miles in length, to Mendoza and thence to 
Buenos Ayres, 870 miles, the other from Znmbel in Chili to Bahia Blanca. To these 
might be added the Antofogasta line, which will soon be completed to Hnanchaca in 
Boliyia, where it will Join the line under construction from Buenos Ayres, tbus form, 
ing a transcontinental line. Another has also been spoken of from San Antonio on 
the Copiapo Railway, crossing the Andes at 27 degrees south longitude, following 
the Jorquera, Turbes, and Cachelos Rivers, ending at Pucha Pacha on the Argentine 
frontier, and another from Conception to Buenos Ayres. 

On the line now being constructed, the grade in some {tortious is 422 feet per mile, 
to overcome which the Abt rack-rail system is to be used. 

A table is given in the report of the delegate from Chili, from which I extract the 
following: 

Lines of railroad huilt amd owned by the etate. 



Termini 



SsntlagotoyalMraiao 

Santtafo to Cfineo 

Cvioo to Chilian 

ChillMi to Taloabnano , 

Andeii Braneh 

PalmiUa Branch , 

8aa Boaendo to Ang(d 

Ancol to Traiinion 

Santa FS to Loa Angelee 

Aanaioa to Fort Victoria 

BoUeriatoCoIlipnUi 

Chanaral to Animaa and Salado 

Total (Ttfmilea) 



Kilo- 
meters. 



1,198.4 



Ayerage 

coat per 

kilometer. 





€Md, 


187 


$69,781 


186 


88. m 


210.9 


88.412 


1S7.6 


90.436 


45 


2S.788 


89 


0,820 


78 


88^070 


72 


66^983 


22 


88.070 


75 


66,982 


43 




60 


6^848 



The total receipts for 1887 were $6,349,621.2^ and the expenses |4, 197,250.66, leav- 
ing a clear gain of 12,152,370.64. 

Of private lines there are quite a number, aggregating 1,000 miles, and the Congress 
has recently approved a contract made by the executive with Mr. Newton B. Lord for 
the construction of ten lines, aggregating 606.64 miles, the total cost of which will 
be about $17,500,000, the average cost per mile being $28,700, more or less. I have 
found a description of these in the Engineering News which is here given in f^ll: 

THB NORTH AlID SOUTH AMBRICAN CONSTRUCTION OOICPANT IN OHIU. 



The roads which are to be constructed by the North and South American Construc- 
tion Company ars briefly analyzed as follows, beginning at the most northerly one, 
b^ Col. S. H. Lockett, who was one of the representatives of the syndicate in securing 
the concession. 

(1) Road from Huasoo to Vallmar, 1-meter gauge, 50 kilometers long ; starts at 
the port of Huasoo, a village of about 1,000 inhabitants, lyini; on ^WnS. "omx^^ 
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leogih of the line, the gradinfi; work will not be very heavy ; bat one abort tnnnel 
ocoara, bnt the amount of bridging is proportionately very great. In addition to 
nnmerons small bridges, cnlverts. open and arched drains, there are forty-one prin- 
cipal bridges, varying between 50 and 250 meters in length, and ranging in height 
from 4 meters to & meters. The climatic conditions will present some difficolties, 
as the rains are copious and the rainy season prolonged. 

The labor question will be one of considerable importance in the exeontion of works 
of such magnitude in a country whose jiopnlation is only 2,500,000 people. But the 
liberality of the Qovemment in providing for the introduction of foreign laborers and 
artisans has done much towards a solution of this problem. It might be mentioned 
here that a prevalent soil in Chili is the so-called to$ca, or << hard-pan " of the United 
SUtes. 

Taking all things into consideration, there seems to be every reason for believing 
that the contract Just made between the Chilian Qovemment and the North and South 
American Construction Companv will be fulfilled in the specified time of Ave years, 
to the honor and credit and profit of both parties. 

When these are constructed the north and south Hue will extend, with the excep- 
tion of one or two short breaks, for a distance of about 1,450 miles. 

The following is a brief account of the private lines : 

AngeUf Chilian Nitrate and Railway dtmpany, — This British corporation was regis- 
tered in 1888 to acquire nitrate grounds in the Province of Antofagasta, and to con- 
struct railways and other works. By the terms of the contract the entire line from 
Tocapilla to the nitrate grounds, 60 miles, was to be opened U^ traffic by December 
29,1889. 

Antofagaeta atul Bolivia JRailway Company , formed for the purpose of acquiring from 
the Compania Huanchaca, de Bolivia, the concessions granted by the governments of 
Bolivia and Chili for the construction of railways and telegraphs from Antofagasta 
to Huanchaca, 395 miles^ via Salinas, El Dorado, to the village of Calama, hence 
eastward to the borate deposits of Ascotan on the frontier of Bolivia, and thence to 
the silver mines of Huanchaca. The whole of the Chilian section, 272.8 miles, has 
been opened for traffic, and it was expected to complete the whole line in October, 
1889. This line is to connect at Huanchaca with the Argentine line from Buenos 
Ayres, and will be extended to Potosi and Oruro, connecting there with the Peruvian 
line from Puno. 

Arioa and Taona Railway, from the Port of Arica to Tacna, 39 miles, opened in 1854. 
This road is situated in territory acquired from Bolivia by the treaty of 1883. 

Antofagasta Nitrate and Railway Company, — Projected line from Antofagasta to 
Chonchi, 185 miles, with branches, extensions, etc., 20 miles. The gauge is to be 2 
leet 6 inches. 

Antofagaeta and Aguas Blaneae. — ^A contract was recently signed by the Qovemment 
with Mr. George Phillips for the construction of a railway with 1-meter gauge between 
Hiese two points, and which is to pass through all the nitrate works between them, 
with branches to any others that may be established hereafter. Plans are to be sub- 
mitted to the Oovemment within three months, and work is to be commenced within 
foor months after their approval. 

CarriMal and Cerro Blanco Railway, from Carriasal to Yuerba Bnena, with a branch 
from Canto del Aqua to Carrizal Alto, and other branches making the total length 50.2 
miles. The extension up the Jarilla Valley, 20 miles, was completed in 1886. 
This road is owned by a British corjioration formed in 1880 by the consolidation of 
the Carrixal Railway and the Cerro Blanco Railway. 

Copiapo Railway, from Caldera to San Antonio, 93.6 miles, with branches fh>m Pa- 
bellon to Chamacillo, 24.6 miles; from Paipote to Pnquios, 31.6 miles; total, 150.0 
miles, with sidings, etc., 1^.2 miles. This is the pioneer road of the southern hem- 
ispheie. The company was organized in October, 1849, and the road was opened to 
Copiapo in January, 1852 ; to Pabellon, January 1, 1855, and to San Antonio, Febru« 
ary 1, 1867. In 1868 the Chamacillo branch was purchased, and on January 20, 1871, 
the Pnqaios branch was opened. This road has been very profitable. 

Co§nimh§ SMway^ from Coqnimbo to La Serena and La Companiai 9.3 miles ; and 
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Lever, Marphy &, Co., at Caleta Abaroa, aboat 4 miles fh>m this port. Mr. 
Lever is an £Q|i;lishman, thoagh formerly a resident of San Franoisoo. The firm have 
larse capital, naye been long established, and have done a great deal of work in repairs 
en united States vessels of war. 

The wages of their employ^ aboat four hundred and fifty in nnmber (some 70 per 
eent. of native birth, the others English, Scotch, and Irish), ran as high as $7, Chili 
iiioney(nearly |4 gold), per day. The locomotives (two still in the shops in a forward 
■late, the foar others contracted for having been delivered, the first in December last) 
are entirely constracted here with the exception of the wheels, which are of English 
manafaotare. The eontraot price was #40,000 each, aboat |21,000 gpld. Eighteen 
months were allowed for the construction of all. The general design is the American 
with the American bogie, and with cylinders on the outside, instead of on the Eng- 
lish plan. These cylinders are relatively larger than oars, 17 by S4. Certainly, the^ 
American engine is much the better adapted to the sharp carves of those moantain^ 

The machinery used by the constructors for this and other of their metal work is 
English ; that for wood- working firom the United States. Their steel is imjiorted Arom 
Snglaod; pig-iron for castings, from Scotland. Through the kindness of Captain 
Saokey, an Englishman, but holding the appointment in the Chilian Naval Service of 
Inspector General of Machinery, I had the opportunity of inspecting the new steel 
boilers in construction at the same works for tne Chilian steam corvette PiloamayOf 
a wooden vessel built in England, captured from Peru in the late war. The contract 

Srice for these boilers (two) is $52,000 paper currency, about $97,000 gold; (Report 
J Jas. W. Romeyn, U. a Consul, Valparaiso, Chili, February 29, 18dS.) 

ARGENTINE. 

This country is level except in its most northern and western parts, which perhaps, 
as much as any thing else, has contributed to its wonderful railway development. 
The other prominent factors are the energy of its people and its great resources. 

Its railway system is more complete than that of any other South American coun- 
try, for all parts of the country are in conminnication with each other, and as far as 
international lines are concerned this development is complete. 

Radiating from Buenos Ayres the railroads traverse the country north, south, east, 
and west. They touch the eastern coast at La Plata, Mar del Plata, and Bahia 
Blanca. The western boundary is already crossed to unite with the Chilian railway 
from Valparaiso, and projects have been formed to unite at other jioints with the 
Chilian railways from Copiapo and La Conception. In the north the Bolivian fron- 
tier will soon be reached from Jojuy. At Corrientes and Posadas connection will be 
made with lines in Paraguay, at Monte Caseros with Brazilian lines, and at Concordia 
with those of Uruguay. 

A very noticeable fact is that English and French capital, and more especially the 
former, has produced this wonderful development. This may be truthfully said of 
an South American countries, except Peru and Colombia. Not because there is a 
prejudice against North Americans, but probably on account of the indifference ex- 
hibited by capitalists to the great field which is open to them; and perhaps this should 
not be called indifference, for capital so far has always found an outlet in our own 
eonntry. 

As an evidence of this, I append a copy of a letter pablished in the Railway Age 
4>t February 22, 1890: 

Arokntink Rkpdbuc, South America, 

National HoUl^ Bueno* Ayret, January^ 1890. 

[CoiTMpondence of The Bailw»y Age.] 

In my last letter to you I remarked that I would like to see a railroad built and 
operated in this country by North Americans ; that I could see no reason why the 
capitalists of North America should not invest their funds in this country, as the 
English are now doing, as their chances are Just as good — even better. Here is a 
ooantry whose soil and climate are unsurpassed ; a country rapidly filling ap by im- 
migration. The statistics show for the year an immigration increase in the population 
of 387,000— almost 1,000 people per day landing on theae aVioteaiaxL^ 1^«ca \a "w^i^ 
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Mftl, 896.5 miles. Second track 13.6 milefl. There are also new lines under constrnc- 
tion^San Vicente to Las Flores, abont 85 miles ; Las Flores to Taadil, about 89 miles ; 
Tres Arroyos to Bahia Blanoa, about 112 miles; Flqu6 to Trenque Lanquen, 132 
miles; Arbolito to NecocheSy about 93; in all 511 miles. The first section of this road 
was opened August, 1864. 

Amnm Apre$ and Bakia JBtonca.— Plans for this line must be submitted to the Oov- 
emment before May, 1691. 

Buemn Agres and Padfio Railway ^ from Mercedes province of Buenos Ayres, to Villa 
Mercedes, proyince of San Luis, 371.4 miles from Mercedes to Buenos Ayres, 54.6 miles, 
or in all 426 miles. The construction of this line was begun in May, 1883, and opened 
ftom Orillanos to Villa Mercedes March, 1886, and from Mercedes to Buenos Ayres in 
Harob, 1888. This line forms the most important link in the transandine line, con- 
neoting at Villa Mercedes with the Andine Railway and at Mercedes with the West- 
em of Buenos Ayres. This company has a gauranty of 7 per cent, upon a capital of 
abont 120,000 a mile. 

Aisiiot JjfTM and Rasario Railway (Temple eoneeetion). — ^The surveys were begun and 
will soon be completed. 

Buenoe Ayres and Roeario Railway, — Buenos Ayres to Sunchales, 341 miles. An ex- 
tonsion is under construction from Sunchales to Tucuman, abont 385 miles, and rails 
have been laid for a distance of about 77.5 miles ; part of the line was opened in Sep- 
tember, 1889. In the second section of the line to Santiago del Estero the earth- 
works were pushed forward with great activity. Branches have been authorized 
ftom Oalves to Monteroe and from Irogoyen to Santa F6, a total of about 110 miles. 
A braneh from San Lorenzo station to the river bank was opened in August, 1889. 

CsaijNiiui Railway f Pila, surveys have been completed and plans will be presented ' 
to the Government immediately. 

CmUrai Argentine Railway , Rosario to Cordoba, 246.6 miles, with branches to Las 
Terbas and to Porgamino in course of construction, 167.5 miles. The company opened 
to tralBc in July the first section from Canada de Gk>mez to Las Rosas, and the second 
section from Las Rosas to £1 Treval is also ready for service. The other section from 
Canada de Oomez will be ready for public service in January. The main line was 
opened in 1870, its total cost being about |9,000,000. 

The concession for a road from Rosario to Fezzano has recently been transferred 
to this company, the plans having previously been approved by the Qovemment. 

CkOeeito and Mefieano Railway. — The plans were approved in June. 

Cordoba and Norihweetem.—'^oeA. authorized from Cordoba to Crus del Eje, 100 
miles. It has a subsidy of $35,500 per mile. The property is to be exempt from tax- 
ation, and at the end of fifty years after the completion of the work it is to revert to 
the Government. 

Cordoba Souikem Railway f Sania F^.^The new plans and the contract for construc- 
tion have been approved by the Government. 

Cordoba Central Railway. — Company was registered in August, 1837, to aequire a 
oonoession granted by the provincial government of Cordoba. The line is projected 
ftom city of Cordoba to a Junction with the Western and Central Colonies Railway 
of Santa F^ 132 miles. 

Boot Argentine iZaiJioajf.— Concordia to Monte Caserns, 96 miles, Monte Caserns to 
Ceibo Creek, 3 miles. This line follows the west bank of the Uruguay River, and was 
opened to Ceibo Creek in 1880. The concession was granted in 1869. From Ceibo 
C^eek this company runs steamers to Uruguayana, Brazil. 

Bntre Rioe Central Railway^ from Parana to Uruguay, 186 miles, traversing the en- 
tire province. The first section of the line to Nogoya, 77.5 miles, was to be opened in 
1886 and the remainder the following year. 

jnret Eniro-rkmo Railroad^ Gualeguaychu to Puerto Echague, 6.2 miles. Owned by 
tiw piOTiiiee of Entre Rlos, and bailt in 1878, at a cost of 1153,839. 
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8mm B4^fael U>9 de Julio, — Plans were approved in July. 

Smmta Bom Railway (Conception del Tio). — ^The plans and sorreys of this linOi 
10&.4 miles long, were appsoved on the 7th of November last. 

jfaato Bo9a and Oran Bailwaif, — ^Tbe sorveys were began and the gaaranty re<1aced 
to 5 per cent., on a kilometer cost of $37,000 in gold ($58,678 per mile). 

TImogasta and Andalgala Railway, — All the plans were approved. The line ex^oys a 
giuuranty for twenty years. 

fWa Mercedes and Bicja Railway, — The contract was approved in February. The 
total cost of the line was set down at $13,837,500 gold ; the length of the line being 
381.3 miles. 

JViUa Maria and Bufino ^iltray.— Projected from Villa Maria, on the Central Argen- 
tine Railway, to Rafino, ou the Baenos Ayres and Pa^cifio, a distance, via Villa Nueva 
and Carlota, of aboat 140.5 miles. The concession was obtained from the National 
Qoremment. The works were begun in July, the line being di vided into two sections, 
▼is: From Villa Maria to kilometer 109, and from there to Rufino. On the 30th of 
September the earthworks had reached kilometer 30 and the rails kilometer 8. 

Wmiem and Central Colonies of Santa iV.~Lines in progress, San Carlos (N. C. Ext. 
Co.) to Graloez (B. A. and R. Ry.)i ^1-7 miles; Gtossler Colony to Corondo, 18.6 miles; 
FilM(N. C. Ry.) southwest to boundary of Cordoba, 52.7 miles ; Humboldt (N. C. Ry.) 
northerly 49.6 miles. The lines are being built by the provincial goVemment of 
Santa F^, and it was expected that they would be opened during the latter part of 
1889. 

Western Bailway of Buenos Ayres, from Buenos Ayres to 9 de Jalio, 162.4 miles ; Lu- 
gan via Pergamino to Jnnin, 155.6 miles ; Merlo to Lobos and Saladillo, 93.6 miles; La 
Plata via Temperley to Moron, 47.1 miles ; La Plata to Ferrari, 24.2 miles ; Perga- 
mino to San Nicholas, 45.9 miles; Temperley to Canuelas, 29.1 miles, and several 
■mall branches aggregating 19.8 miles, or 574.7 miles in all. There are projected : 
9 de Julio to Los MelUzos, Saladillo to Alvear, second track 28.5 miles, and other 
track 74.4 miles — a grand total of 677.66 miles. The construction of the road was be- 
gan in 1853 by the provincial government of Buenos Ayres. Gauge, 5 feet 5 inches. 

Western Bailway of Santa ^((.—Projected to run from Rosario to San Jos^ de la £s- 
qoina, 110 miles, and from Candelaria to Melincue, 80 miles. It is completied ttom 
Rosario to Candelaria, 40 miles. 

The engineer department of the Government drew up plans for the following: 
Santa Rosa via Majotoro to Salta, Salta to Cabra Corrol, San Juan to Jachal, Chnm- 
bicha to Tinogasta and Andalgala. 

All that relates to the Argentine railways is under the supervision of the depart- 
ment of civil engineers, an important and ably managed national bureau which 
employs uinty-eight civil engineers. 

There continues to be a great movement thronghout the Argentine Republic in the 
oonstmotion of railways. So sreat are the number of new concessions granted by the 
national congress and by the different provincial legislatures that 1 find it impossible 
to name them all. Up to the meeting of the last congress there were national con- 
cessions for seventeen different lines, of which thirteen e^joy the guannty of the 
Government. These guarantied lines represent a total length of 7,961 kilometers 
(4,975 miles), and the ajzgregate length of the other lines, 1,27^ kilometers (795 miles)j 
making a total of 5.770 miles. Among them are the following, viz : The Chaco and 
Tartagal Railway, tne Reconquista and Formosa (Chaco) Railway, the Babia Blanoa 
and villa Mercedes Railway, the San Juan and Salta Railway, the Chumbicha, Ti- 
nogasta and Andalgala Railway, the Gk>ya and Monte Caseros Railway, the Resisten- 
cia and Metan Railway, the San Cristobal and Tucuman Railway, etc. A line from 
San Jnan to Cabra Corral, in Salta, is being surveyed, as also one from Mendoza to San 
Rafael; also the line from Cobos to Salta via Lag^nilla, and several others of less 
prominence. 

The following roads are in the course of construction, to wit : The extensions of the 
Northern Central, the road now being opened beyond Tucuman as far as Chiloas. 
The branehes from Dean Fumes to Chiledto^ ana from Chumbicha to Catamaroa 
baTe fehe road-beds completed and the track laying baa commenced. Beyond ChUeaa 
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THX FUTURE OF AROBKnifX. 

Fkom the interesting paper on the railroads of the Repnhlic, hy Mr. Rossel B. 
Pettier, the lines and present roads and those in oonstruction can he learned. The 
advantafies of the oountrv for American capital are pointed out» and probably a hint 
may be ronnd in the projected Bolivian line of the future railroad which shall con- 
nect North and Sonth America. We have met with no one familiar with the entire 
line, bat at Montevideo we listened to a professor in a college there, who professed 
to haTe been over the route from the Isthmus south to Buenos Avers. If he is cor- 
leety there are no insurmountable obstacles in the way of this colossal undertaking. 
The president of this Republic said on this point that his people would push their 
line up into Bolivia, and he hoped ic would come in his day that one mignt take a 
ear at Bnenoe Ayres and not chauge nntil he set foot in New York. Mr. Pealer's paper 
is leplete with suggestions and worthy of the attention of our people. The draw- 
bSfOk to an extensive system lies in the vast size of the estancias and, in consequence, 
the snarse jiopulation. The towns are far apart and so long as cattle and sheep are 
the ohief industries the freight traffic can not be at all equid to what it would be 
with grain farming, and in neither case can it be what it would be were the land 
eat into small farms. The policy of selling the land by leagues— 6,600 acres in a 
body — still prevails. 

In a lew days there will be opened to purchase by these large areas a wide tract of 
eoantcy lately taken from the Indians. To counteract this aggreealion of lands in 
one ownership, the law of inheritance requires all estates to be divided among the 
ehildren of the decedent and his widow in certain proportions; and it renders it im- 
ponible to defeat this end by any will or devise. But it is quite clear that, aside 
from this provision of the statute, the land must, in time, suffer division in all those 
Rjgioas where grain-raising shall be deemed more profitable than stock pursuits. 
Tbia will result from the tendency among European laborers, on whom the country 
mainly relies, to become land-owners. They can afford to pay so much more for 
their small farms than the landlord can realize in any other way, so that he will find 
it to his interest to subdivide his estate. This tendency finds encouragement in the 
fiust that the larger proportion of estancia-holders now reside in Buenos Ayres and / 
other large towns, and nave no attachment to the estates. Their city expenses andv 
mode of life draw heavily on their country incomes. Habits of idleness fall upon their 
aona, few of whom take any lively interest in their fathers' estancias. The immigrant 
from Italy, the Basqnae provinces, or Germany, loves to till his own acres. The work 
the Basoues accomplish, when on their own land, is continuous and very great. The 
Italian does not fall far behind. With the division of these estates will of course 
eome a greater demand for railroads. The products from the sea-port markets will 
moltiplv. Already quite a supply of linseed comes to our country from the Argentine 
Repablio, and we may look to a very diversified agriculture on these plains. While 
they are now treeless, yet they have been found to be well adapted to rearing forest 
growths, as well as many kinds of fruits, apples, pears, peaches, apricots, and most 
of oar northern fruits are already abundant, while the northern re^ons furnish tropi- 
eal productions iv unlimited amounts: and this brings us to consider briefly the co- 
loaaal developments of the Republic and the people it is drawing hither. 

RAILWAY SYSTEM OF THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 
iStstemeiit of Bussill B. Pxalsb, of Baenot Ayres.] 

In reply to your question as to what plans I have for the extension of the railroad 
system of this country into Paragnay and Bolivia to facilitate and increase our com- 
meroial relations, I shall as briefly as possible give vou our opinion on the subject. 

At present we are engaged on the construction of a railwa^ line in the province of 
Entre Rios from " Puerto Echague," the head of ocean navigation on the Uruguay 
River to Concordia, the length of the line being 156 miles. From Concordia 1 pro- 
pKMe extending our line through the provinces of Entre Rios and Corrieutes into Mis- 
sioaea, to Posadas, the oapitalof that territorv. From that point our intention is to 
extend the road into Paraguay, passing by Villa Rica and traversing the country be- 
tween Asuncion and the limits of the southern boundary of Brazil, penetrating into 
Bolivia and continuing around toward the northern boundary of Peru and along into 
Scnador. interoepting the Grand Intercontinental Railway, and forming the link 
that will connect it with the head of ocean navigation of the River Plate at Puerto 
Echagne, on the Uruguay River. 

The concession we have asked for and expect to obtain from the Paraguayan and 
Bolivian Qovemments : First, perpetuity ; second. Government guaranty of 6 per 
cent, on the cost of |40,000 per mile ; the Qovemment to grant as from 6 to 13 sqnare 
Jeagnes of land along the line. 
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p«rt8 cattle are very abandanty and for want of an ontlet have increased to snch an 
ezteut that they can be boujj^bt for $'S per bead. 

The openiiig of communication with Paraguay and Bolivia wonid enable them to 
find a market for the bide:) in the United States and the dried beef in Brazil, to the 
niatnal benefit of the producers and the railways. 

Hentwith I beg to hand you a skeleton map of the Argentine Republic, showing 
the railways built and in operation, those now under constrnction, and those pro- 
Jooied, the names of the compaoies, and which are owned by tbe national or prorin* 
elal governments. This will give you a brief idea of the entire railway system of the 
AKentine Republic. 

£i addition to the map, I give you a list of all the railways in operation in the 
Bapabllo, their gauge, ownership, and length ; also, of those nnder constrnction. 

Th total number of miles of telegraph in operation is 18,000, all owned by the 
national government, and 2,000 miles more under constrnction. The only private / 
line — owned by an English company — is that between this city and Montevideo, 
oonneoted by a cable across the La Plata River, between Buenos Ayres and Co- 
Ionia. 

There is bnt one railroad in Paraguay, that being only 40 miles in length, and was 
bnilt many years ago by the Dictator Lopez. 

In tbe Republic of Bolivia there does not exist a single mile ot railway. 

All tbe railroads in the Argentine Republic are now paying from 7 to 14 per cent. / 
(see qnotations on railway stock of Argentine Republic, varying from 25 to 75 per^ 
eent. premium). All the roads when properly built and eqnippeo, 50 percent, of the 
gross earnings are more than sufficient for the working expenses, as the quality of tbe 
Cind for the road-beds is generally good, and no frost to contend with. 

These railroads, bnilt and owned by foreign companies, have had the benefit of a 6 V 
per cent. Oovernment guaranty, varying from £6,000 to £10,000 per mile. Of late 
yearn they have nearly thrown off the guaranty and paid back the Government snch 
guaranty as was received during the early existence of the roads. 

Most of the railway concessions are granted for perpetuity, and all material for 
bailding and equipping are allowed to be imported into tbe country free of dnties, 
and are free of all internal taxes. All works that are considered public come under 
the same category. 

These English companies have all amassed immense fortunes ont of these railway y 
enterprises and Government guaranties. We would here state that railway enter- 
prises and other public works are still in their infancy, and I can only compare this 
eonntry now to what the United States was some thirty years ago. Now is the time 
for the American people to get a foothold here, and, with their capital, control and 
monopolize the future public works of this great valley. 

The people here will give preference to the Americans over any other nationality, 
and we can attain from them grants and concessions when no other people can. 
Formerly Americans have not been able to compete with other nationalities owing 
to the cheapness of mi<ney and material, bnt that day is now gone by and America s/ 
ean compete with both money and material against any European country. British 
capital and infinence to control these countries is a thing of the past. They are not 
now, nor ever have been, congenial to the Latin races, and especially to the people of 
these republics. The greatest enemies and competitors the Americans have out here 
to contend with are the English. ' 

This country has always raithfnlly paid up its obligations on all the public works 
as well as its national debt, and its credit stands to-day almost equal to that of the 
United States. Its progress is fast following that of our own. 

These republics, when traversed with railways into their interior, will open out 
the great mineral w<>alth of the Cordillera slope. 

Formerly this great valley was one vast grazing ground, principally for cattle, 
horses, sheep, and goats, etc. Animals live without snelter the year round, and it is 
not required to store food for the winter months, as done in the United States. La- 
bor is cheap, owing to the abundance of meat, fish, game, fruit, and vegetables. 

Owing to the immense European immigration these countries are fa^t develoning 
into an agricultural region. It is one of the healthiest climates on tbe fuce of the 
earth ; onr average temperature in winter is 54 degrees, in summer 74 degrees, and 
•eldoui ever riaes to 90 degrees. 

12 
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£jit 0/ raJliMjw In titt Argentimt BrpubUc 

CeatrtJ Argentioe ; Bosariaa ta Cordova, gftnge 5 ftet fi incbea (Engliib (NMb> 

pftQ)-) M 

Nortlicm Ceutral. gauge 3 (eot 'H iuahas (owned bjr Kationkl GovenutMUitli 

Cordova toTucninan M 

TncamaD to Melaa (SkltuJ . . Ill < 

FtiM to Santiago del Ustoro IN 

Andine Railway, gaage 5 feot 11 inches (owned bj* KkHonol Oovcmiiieilt): 

Villa Maria to Mendoza St 

Mendosa to San Joan ttt 

EantAreenUae, gauge 4fiiet 81 incliM(BngIUh companv): Concordlft to MoDM 

CweroB 1» 

CanipHaa Railway, gange 5 feet QinchM (BoglUh compan;): Bnenos Ajres M 

Cam|>ana — - I* 

Nortliom Railway, gauge 5 feet ti incbea (English compaa;) : fiaenoa Ayiee to 

Tigrc U 

Ensemida Railway, gangs 5 feet 6 lDchea(Engliab company): Baenoe Aytea to 

Eowmada . . .... K 

Sunthern Railway, gange 5 feet 6 incbea (English Company) : IJaeooe AjriM 

U) BathiaBlanca m 

SaDta F£ Railway, gauge 3 feet 3^ inohee (Euglish oompany) : Santa F£ lo 

the Colonieit If 

West«rD Railn-ay, flange & feet 6 inches (»wned by the Government of Prov> 
InMof Bueooa Ayrea); BuenoaAjtEalo San Nicholaa and branch to La PlaM. tf ' 



LUt of rallmajin uhi't conid-Mclion. 
BUd BMuio, gange S feet 6 inoliw (Bngllair ocmpanf) ; CuipaM 

Eiitro Riua Eastern, gange 4 feet ») inchea (American compauy) : Port Echagne 
to Coiiconlift - 

Tcansaniiiun jfailiray, g"ugo ft feet 6 ioches (English compaay) : Merunlca, 
Buenos Ayreit to Villa Mercedes, Sun Luia 

Eiitre Riano Railway, gaiit;e 4 feet rii inchea (owned by the Goverament of 
Province of EutTe Rios) ; Parana to Concepcion „ 

Cxutral Northern Railway, Melau to Jujuy 



RKCAPITULATION. 

Ten Tftilwaya in operation 8,80 

Five railways under construction tfiS 

URUGUAY. 

The raiiwaya of Uruguay radiote from Montevideo and connect on the west tad 
north with those of Argentine, Paraguay, and Brazil. There are now 400 miles cea- 
atriictitd and lauch more projected, priuoipalty toward the Braeilian frontier. 

A gciKiral railroad law was enacted in 18K], which named certain lines reoamnMwded 
by 11 ommiasion of engineers as worthy of conatructiou, and which named alao the 
couititicins which were to govern the granting of concessions and the conatrnotiaa of 
the liuu>t. The gangs woa tji be 4 feet 6i iiiihe^, and the miuimnm radios of enrvaton 
400 moti'ra. A guaranty of 7 per ceul. per annnm on about f&fiOO per mile watto 
accompany the cuncchainnx. 

The tinea naiueil are shown upon the map accompanying the report of the delegata 
from Uruguay, but I believe houio of tliem are not yet under constrnotion. 

Central Vraguay RaiUcay Compaay of Miintfeideo,—lAaa of road authoriiad, Hon!*- 
video to Duraxuu; coniploted fr.ini Mi>.itc video to Rio Negro, 170 miles. Brasob: 
Santa Lucia ti' San JoaiS, 'JO miles, total I'JU uiilus. Opened from Mont«rideo to tenia 
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Lacia, 40 miles, in 1872, and to tho proaent tenniiiuH iu 1H71). Extension to north 
bank of Rio Negro, 41 miles, opened July, 1885. The (loveruiuont has granted a i>er- 
petnal sacoession, with a guaranty of $3,500 per iniie attaching, as each separate 
section is opened. This company operates the line of the Uruguay Central and Hy- 
gueritas Railway Company, extending from the Junction with the Central Uruguay 
at Juan Chaso to San Jos^, 20 miles. The total authorized length of the latter line 
is 146 miles, Santa Lacia to Hygueritas, the Government also guarantying a net 
revenue of 7 per cent, on £10,000 pounds per mile (about $50,000). 

Central Uruguay Northern Extetision Company ^ registered in London, October, 27, 
1888, to acquire a concession from the Uruguayan Government for a line forming au 
extension of the system of the Central Uruguay Railway Company, of Montevideo, 
to the Brazilian frontier, a distance of about 288 kilometers (179 miles). 

Northeastern Railway. — Projected from Montevideo to Artigas (on the Brazilian front- 
ier) ; completed to Minas, 74 miles. The section to Paudo, 18 miles, was completed in 
1883. 

Northwestern Railway, — From Salto to Santa Rosa and the Brazilian frontier, 111 miles, 
with a branch from Isla de Cabello to San Eugenie, 70 miles. Maiu line is completed 
and connects at its northern terminus with the Brazilian Great Southern Railroad 
from Uruguayana. The Uruguay road runs parallel to that from Concordia to Ceiba 
in Argentine. 

Midland Uruguay Railway Company, — Projected lino of road from Paso de los Toros 
to Salto, 174 miles. Registered in London under the (.'ompanies act, July 2, 1887, to 
acquire a concession granted by the Government of Uruguay. Under this concession 
the Government guaranties, for a period of forty years, commencing from the opening 
of each section of 50 kilometers, 7 per cent, per annum on a capital stock of £5,000 
per kilometer. 

Northern Railway and Tramway Company, — Montevideo to Santa Lucia, has 25 milea 
in operation. 

PARAGUAY. 

The railway from Asuncion to Paragnari, a distance of 45.2 miles (72 kilometers 
417 meters), the first line constructed in South America, was built tor Lopez during 
thevear, 1861-64 by the Englishmen Bnrrell, Valpy, and Thompson, with a foice of 
6,000 soldiers detailed for the purpose. It rested ai Paraguan until recfuily, the war 
baring stopped it midway on its course t-o Villa Rica, the proposed terminus. After 
many vicissitudes the building of the road has been resumed, and the new station, 
Creneral Escobar, 11.20 miles (18 kilometers, 50 meters) beyond Paraguari, was opened 
laet September. Work on the road-bed is bein^ pushed, and a tine bridge across 
Tebicnari of 260 meters is in process of construction. It is expected that it will be 
completed to Villa Rica during the coming year, a distance trom Asuncion of 91.48 
miles (147 kilometers, 242 meters). A concession to further extend the railway to 
Kncamacion, on the Parana River, has been granted to certain parties, who are now 
in London negotiating its sale. 

Trains run dail^ from Asuncion to Escobar and return, leaving the former at 6 
o'clock a. m., arriving at Escobar at 12; leaving Escobar (returning) at 1 p. m., and 
arriving at Asuncion at 6 p. m. The old track to Paraguari has recently been 
thoronghly overhauled. New bridges and culverts have been built. There are four 
claaees of oars. The first-class coaches, of Belgian make, are beautiful carriages, as 
fine in appearance as the best American coaches, and perhaps more ornate in their 
appointments. The second and third class coaches are plain, comfortable carriages. 
TiM) fourth class are simple trucks without seats, but are very cheap, and certainly a 
great convenience to the poor Paraguayans, mainly women, who patronize it. First- 
claas fare, about 4| cents. 

The railway traverses a very picturesque region. The orange and palm groves of 
Luque, the superb lake of Ipacarai, stretching out to the foot of the Cordillera ; the 
peak of Itagna, tho valley of the Pirayu, the Cerro Batovi, and the bold heights 
about Paragnari form a pleasing landscape of considerable variety. The section 
now being extended to Villa Rica will pass over a still more charming country. 

The number of passengers carried last year amounted to 257,688; amount of traffic, 
$161,550. In 1881 the total numl>er of passengers amounted to 81,807; total amount 
of traffloi 168,207. Hie passengers and traffic returns for 1887 show a considerable 
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This English company is pushing the construction of the work, which is to be fiuishe<l 
to Encaroaciou in ldU'2. It will connect with the road now being constructed from 
Monte Caseros to Posados in Argentine and will put Paraguay in rail connection with 
Montevideo and Buenos Ay res. 

The receipts of the 45 miles in operation for 1888 were $210,000, while for 1881 they 
were only $61,207. 

The entire line from Asuncion to Villa Rica was x>ut in operation January, 1890. 

Another great project has just been elaborated which will put Paraguay in com- 
munication with the eastern coast of South America. This line is to be called The 
Transcontinental Railway fron Asuncion to Santos, and is to run from Asuncion to 
the northeastern frontier of Paraguay, whereat the junction of the Sierra Mbara- 
cayu with the Sierra Amaraby, it will enter Brazil about the twenty-fourth parallel, 
which will be followed to Santos, the great port of San Paulo. Its length will be 
about 1,300 kilometers (806 miles). 

BRAZIL. 

This great country exhibits in the most marked degree the statement made in 
regard to the location of the mass of the population, for less than half the territory 
eontains almost all the inhabitants. Omitting the provinces of Amazonas, Para, 
Matto Grosso, and Goyaz, comprising the interior, there remain 1,157,842 square miles, 
ont of a total of 3,119,764 square miles, in which live 13,222,860 out of the 14,002,335 
people, acoordinfi; to the estimate of 1888. 

This fact can easily be explained from the physicial features of the country. The 
4.mazon, whose tributaries spread in all directions, traverses it from west to east, and 
between these water courses are vast plains covered so thickly with vegetation as to 
be almost impenetrable. Along the coast there are several ranges of hills with elevated 
landa between, and here is the mineral and agricultural wealth of the country. The 
table-land of Matto Grosso divides the waters of the Amazon and the La Plata, the 
sonrces of the latter rising within a very short distance of the Atlantic. The San 
Francisco River flows northeastward between two ranges. 

RAILWAYS. 

Transportation in the interior is carried on entirely by water, and along the coast 
by mnles and railways, the majority of the latter being in the southeast, and one- 
fourth of the whole in the province of San Paulo. These railways were first built 
from the coast towards the interior and their length was limited by the distance of 
the mountains from the coast. Indeed, this is still true, for there are only two 
or three exceptions, the greatest being the Don Pedro Segundo Railway in the province 
of Rio de Janeiro, which runs parallel to the coast and some distance from it, and the 
Madeira and Blamore Railway, projected along the Madeira River, far in the interior, 
around the falls which form the only obstruction to navigation from the interior of 
Bolivia to the Alantic Ocean. 

lo the south, connection is made with the railways of Argentine and Uruguay, but 
as the lines in Brazil are not united, traffic to these countries can not be carried on 
very extensively. Another project has been elaborated for a line from the city of 
San Paulo westward to Paraguay, and a line is under construction from Porto Alegre 
westward to ITmguayana. The Paraguay line will give communication between the 
most populous portions of Brazil and all of Paraguay. The line from Porto Alegre to 
Bag^ might also be extended to the frontier of Uruguay. 

A point to be noted is that railway communication northward in the eastern part 
of the country isalmost impossible because of groat size of the water-courses, aud, con- 
sequently, traffic between the southeastern part of Brazil and Venezuela or Colombia 
will for many years be carried on by water. 
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iraa $1,490,000, on wliii-h there Is a goTemment gnarauty of 6 per oenl, ; Ibegoi 
anij OD themaiu liui; i>7 perceut. Tbis in an Eugluh eorpotation. 

Bakia und San Fntnaiwo Uailivay EiUiition.—i.int< oT touI, AlaKoEohaa to Tilk 
Ncivmla Rttinbo, 199.6 milM. Qaitge. 1 iiiet<>r. This lino ie owu«il by tbo pnmaM 
gnToniineut of Baliia and forms an extensian of tbe B*bla ajiil San FnUMlwa bit 
vaf , nortbwHt ftom its tMraians At AlaKwnhaa. In IStl, f I waa in apsnltaa tnm 
Atagoinboa to Santa Lnda, LI3.3 miles. A iKontinaatian of this line is uo« n»itt 
coiiBtiivi'tmDloJoMeiroon tb.'8»G Fraati-.-o River. 

Sananal, Eio ite JobpiVo Hailicag, Troiu tho Stnidailti atuliou on the Dom Pedro !I. 
line U) Baoaual, 19.2 luilc^ ; opunod Fobtuary 1. ISSS. 

Braiil (freat SoHthern Sailway, from Cuarini River, tba itivtiiing line between Vn- 
gaaf and Brazil, to the town of ItagiiQ, on the Urugaa; Kiver, 110 miles, all in ttf 
proviDce of the Rio Grande do 8al ; line waa opened for tral&o Deueinber 31, I8ee. it 
bus a. government guaranty uf 6 per cent, on a capital of £H75,0O0, with teBervalioo 
of right to pnroha-ie after ninety yeara. It is owned by a BritiBli corporatioti. 

Central Baliia Saitmai), province of Bnhia, main line Sao Felix to Queimadinh**, ITS 
mlloB, brunch, Cacboeira to Fuira de Santa Anna, ir> milen. Gauge, 3 feet 6 incbu. 
TheanDittriiotion was begun in IMI, and thelitio camploled in sections; it wan opfiitd 
toQuelmudinhaB In December, Iftftt; tbore is a government gnaranty of 7 percenl. 
on the capital, 87,130,000, for tbirtj years. The line is prnject4<d to the San Fraoi-iwo 
River, and mock has been iwnod for the eonstruction of a branch line to Olhos and 
Agna. This lino is owned by a British corporation. 

Campox and Carangola RaUirai/, from Campus to Porto Alegre, 101 miles, Patrocinio 
brnncb, 'i-l.'J miles; Itabopoaiin branch, 13 miles; total completed, 117.2 di11g«. Tba 
main line ih projeeled to Sinito dos Tomhoa on the bonndary line of the province ct 
MinaH (iciucs. (Jangp, I meter. Constrnction was begnn in l(f7(!, and the first iff- 
tioniil't lie main lino opened December, 1878; second October, lt^2. This lino hasagar. 

pnii It guaranty of 7 )ier cent, on $.1,37^000 capital for a period of thirty years, ttr 

miniiling Miircb 'J<t, I'.NX'i, and is owneil by a Brazilian company chartered in 1872. 

Ciimpanhiii llraijanlina. Ciiiuiio Lenipo station on theS. B. Railway to Bmgaaia, 3J.3 
mili'it. Oangf, 1 meter. Coiml ruction and eijnipment to Decembei'31, ln^, unoonteil 
to fnri,0<Ki por mile. 
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Companhia Entrada de Ferro Macahe tf Campos. — Line of road from Campos to port of 
Imb^tiba, 59.5 inile{». This company has a concession from the provincial goyemment 
of Rio de Janeiro. 

Conde J^Eu Railway (province of Parahyba), from Parahyba to Independencia, 60 
miles, branch from Cob6 Jnnction to Pilar, 15 miles. Total, 75 miles. The following 
ftre projectea: Extension of main line to Cabedello, 11.2 miles, to be constructed in 
one year, extension of branch to Inga, and constrnction of branch from Malungn to 
Alagoa Grande. Qange, 1 meter. British corporation, organized in 1875. Construc- 
tion was begun in 1882 ; the road opened to Molungn September, 1883, to Indepeu- 
danciaJnne, 1884; branch line November, 1883. This line has a government guar- 
anty of 7 per cent, per annum on maximum capital of $3,375,000, with option of pur- 
ehase. Loss on operating for year ending June 30, 1888, $50,000. 

Carcavada Bailu^jf, from Larangeiras to Mount Corcovada, 2.5 miles. 

Dom Pedro Segundo Bailroad main line and branches in province of Rio Janeiro, 
etc, radiating from the city of Rio Janeiro to leading towns of the interior, connecting 
with all other important lines of railway in the province of Rio Janeiro, Espiritu 
Santo, Minas Geraes, and San Paulo. Total length, 460 miles. Gauge, 5 feet 3 inches. 
This road was built and owned by the Imperial Government of Brazil and named after 
the Bmperor Dom Pedro II. Its construction was begun in 1862, in which year 39 
miles of main line were opened. Extensions and branches were opened from time to 
time and constructive operations are not yet closed. 

Dojiiia Theresa Christina Railway^ from Laguna to Imbetnba and Tuberao (coal 
mines), province of Santa Catarina, 71.9 miles. Giiage, 1 meter. British corporation, 
organized in 1876. This line has a government guaranty on $3,155,000 capital, with 
privilege of purchase. 

Eetradade Ferro Baturite, — Line of road from Fortaleza, provinceof Cerea, toCanao; 
total length, including branches to Alfandega from Maracanabu to Maranguape and 
the extension from Canao to Batnrite, 68.6 miles. Gauge, 1 meter. Owned by the pro- 
vincial government of Cerea. 

Estrada de Ferro de CaniagallOf from Nictheroy to Rio Bonita and to Passageme via 
l^acaco, with branch to Parahyba Corte and San Jos6; total, 165 miles. Gauge, 1.1 
meters. This road was owned by the provincial government of Rio de Janeiro, but 
was purchased in August, 1887, by the Leopoldino Railway Company. 

Great Western of Brazil Railway Company, from Recife to Limeoiro, 60 miles; branch 
from Nazareth to Timbauba, 27 miles ; total, 87 miles. Gauge, 3 feet 3§ inches. The 
constrnction was begun in 1881, and the whole of the main line completed and opened 
in September, 1882. In 1886 the company undertook an extension to Timbauba with- 
oot a government guaranty. This is a British corporation and has a government 
gnamnty of 7 per cent, per annum on a capital of $2,812,500, with option of pur- 
chase. 

Imperial Brazilian Natal and Kova Cruz Railway Company, — Main line from Natal to 
Nova Cmz, 75 miles. Gauge, 3 feet 3J inchei?. This line has a government guaranty 
of 7 per cent, per annnm on a capital of $3,091,500, with option of purchase after 
thirty years. It was operated in 1886 at a loss. 

Ituana Railway, from Jundiahy to Piracicaba, 122.4 miles; branch from main line 
to Itn, 14 miles ; total, 136.4 miles. Gauge, 1 meter. Extension to San Manoel pro- 
Jecte«l. The road was opened in February, 1877. It has a guaranty of 7 per cent. 
by the provincial government of San Paulo. 

Leopoldina Railway (province of Minas Geraes), from Porto Novo de Cunha (Junc- 
tion Dom Pedro II Railroad) via Leopoldina and Sao Geraldo northwest. Total 
length of completed main line and branches, 184.1 miles; extensions and branches 
projected, 40.3 miles. Gangs, 1 meter. In August, 1887, this road purchased from the 
province of Rio de Janeiro the Cantagallo Railway, 165 miles, extending from Nicthe- 
roy to Macnoo in the province of Rio Janeiro. 

Madeira and Mawutre Railway, projected along the Madeira River, 205 miles, to carry 

* Then la pablialMd a very finely illustrated deeoription of this foimI, * rmilway of perhsnt flnor ^ 
esastmetlsa tkaa say other in Sonth Amerf ca. 




>. An#r >biffa ^itf railnMd rvretta lo ibs 
o foe tht patrhaaFoftbp proprftj 
'»f lit* I'nri'.ip^ li* Gra'. Par% il.i-1'i: C-aiai^y. •.■■xnpru: as; al miW of ntaA too- 

r>inri,'!»rf frr,;i, M>oo» to JD' • -.-J if T-^-.zfjo.ii and (bcDrr lo S»a 3\nr de Bio. i 
f«rtli»» rilirii.i'.n Uj Kotrp Ki.« lo i.)iin«i w.ih ihe Dom Piidro II SailitMJ ia iu)<lfl 

l!U> 'If ti.rb Itailfay, fr-vn C;i;r.l4 do Cij» to Rio de Ouro, 33 mileo, with brmocbn 
I/. Il{iiiiwa,7.<ti)ik.: toKan'-i^-r-.l'- D-nlm. *13 meters : lo Olaire Reii, ;n4 nKtm; 
<<>tal Ir.Ntjth iif rn;iiri Jin'' ami lirancbti. 40.4 iniW. Oonnl br lh« GoTrmmcDt ■«! 
fi»Ml f'.f llii- i-rir^Miwt <.f "itivi^Ting mat^ri;*! fir the works which aiipplj tb« city vi 
lU'i itn ,|Bti«irii with wutKr. Oaage, I nu:I«r. WorLed nt aconBidenbleloM. 
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San Paulo Brtuilian Railway, from Santos to Jundiaby, SC^:2 oiileH ; gauge, 5 feet 3 
Inches. The coDstrnctiou of this line was begnn in 1860, and the line opened Febru- 
ary, 1867. The total cost was about $10,000,000. The company has a Government 
guaranty of 7 per cent, per annnm on capital stock of $13,250,000, with option of pur- 
chase^ 

San Panlo and Bio Janeiro Railway, from San Paulo to Cachoeira and junction with 
the Dom Pedro II Railway, 143.8 miles; gauge, 1 meter. The road was opened 
throughout July 8, 1877. The provincial government of San Paulo guaranties 7 per 
cent, per annnm on $6,000,000, with right to purchase. The due payment of this in- 
terest for thirty years is guarantied by the Brazilian Government. 

Santo Amaro Rail way y from city of Santo Amaro to Jacu, 22.3 miles ; gauge, 1 meter. 
Owned by the provincial government of Bahia. 

Sanfo Antonio de Padua Railway (province of Rio de Janeiro), from Lucca to Mira- 
cema, 57.6 miles. Sold to the C. E. F. Macahe and Campos. Gauge, 2 feet 11^ inches. 

S&o Carlo* de Pinhal Railway : 47.7 miles were opened May 2, 1883, and there is under 
construction 25.5 miles. Branch lines to Brotos and Jahu are under construction, and 
the Dane Corregas section of the latter branch was opened September 7, 1886. There 
is now completed in all 163.7 miles. 

Sohral Railway (province of Ceara), from Camocim to Sobral, 80 miles. An exten- 
sion of 61.2 miles to Ipu is projected. This road was built by the Government and 
was operated in 1884 at a loss. 

Sorocahana Railway, from San Panlo to Tiet^, 118 miles ; gauge, 1 meter. An exten- 
sion to Botucatu is in progress, and theCerquiho Laranjai section of same was opened 
Hay 24, 1886. The road was opened to Tiet^ in 1885. This line is owned by a Bra- 
zilian corporation. Completed 137.6 miles. 

Souikem Brazilian Rio Grande do Sul Railway, from Rio Grande to Bag^, 173.6 
miles ; gauge, 1 meter. Line opened December, 1884. By the terms of the concession 
the Government guaranties for thirty years 7 per cent, per annum on a capital of 
$7,605,000, with no competing line within 20 kilometers to be sanctioned foi ninety 
years without the company's consent, but reserves the option of purchase after thirty 
years. 

Taquary and Uruguayana Railway, projected to run from Taquary near Porto 
JHegre, due west to Uruguayana. From Taquary to Santa Maria 162.40 miles is 
already completed, between Santa Maria to Cacoquay 71.5 miles more under con- 
struction, leaving 164.5 miles yet to be constructed. Gauge, 1 meter. This line was 
operated in 1888 at a loss. 

Unaio Valendana Railway j Desengano to Rio Preto, 39 miles ; gauge, 1.1 meter. 

Weeiem Railway of San Paulo (Companhia Paulista de Estrada de Ferro de Oeste), 
from Jnndiahy ( junction San Paulo Railway ) via Campinas to Belem do Descalva- 
dos, 125 miles, with branch from Condeiras via Rio Claro to the Mogy Gassu river at 
Pinhal, 26 miles ; total, 151 miles. Gauge, 5 feet 3 inches. This road was built by a 
Brazilian corporation without the ai d of foreign capital and its total cost was about 
$32,500 per mile. 

There are a number of other lines aggregating 526.G miles, the most important 
being the OeeU de Minae, 125.2 miles in length. The others are given in the table. 

PROJECTED RAILROADS IN SOUTH BRiVZIL. 

HaTinff been handed a pamphlet upon the projected lines of railroad for the south- 
ern portion of Brazil, I have made copies thereof, one of which I inclose, thinking 
some of our railroad men might like to know what was going on in this part of South 
America. 

The line from San Francisco, just north of this port passing here, thence to Porto 
Alegre, I believe, is in the hands of an English company, and they expect the final 
or third passage throngh the present house of deputies to take place in a few days, 
when work is to be commenced. The chart will otherwise explain itself. 

8. Ex. 125 11 • 
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Ou ibis continent Wasbington and tbo futnro capitsil of Brazil, united by a cum- 
plete system of railroads, Hball form the t^vo ^rand centern, botb political and com- 
mercial, wbich sball be tbe regulator of ideas in tbis part of tbe globe. 

Astbe United States of America employ all tbeir efforts to foster tbroagb railroads 
their interest witb tbose of Mexico and tbe British possessions, so Brazil, with equal 
energy, should nurse the aspirations of ber people in unison with this interest with 
those of the varions independent States on ber border. 

This we understand ongbt to be one of the priucipal objects of those charged with 
the destinies of the country. 

If the traditional policy of Peter the Great of Russia, that the eagle of tbe Roman- 
offs shonld extend its flight to the Bosporus and the Bay of Bengal, that of Brazil 
onght to bind together intimately the different points of ber possessions, and extend 
her influence to Cape Horn and the South Pacitic. 

The locomotive is destined to unite the two oceans which border the South Amer- 
ican continent, assisted by the two grand water- courses, the Amazon and La Plata. 
(Report by Consular Agent Comsett, of DeMterro, September 10, 18d2.) 

RAILROADS AND STEAM-SHIPS OF SOUTHERN BRAZIU 

In this province, Sao Pedro do Rio Grande do Sul, there are at present three rail- 
ways in operation, and one or two other lines projected for wbich preliminary sur- 
veys have been made. 

The lines in operation are, first, Estrada de Ferro do Rio Grande d Bag^, opened for 
trafHo on December 2, 1884 ; second, Estrada de Ferro de Porto Alegrc a Uruguay ana, 
opened in March, 1883, and third, Estrada de Ferro de Porto Alegre d Nova Ham- 
bnrgo, opened in 1875. 

The first line runs from the city of Rio Grande do Sul, in the southern part of tbe 
province, along the low sandy shores of Lagoa dos Patos to Pelotas, a city of over 
10,000 inhabitants, distant 52.5 kilometers (32.6 miles) ; from thence almost due west 
to Bag6, the present terminas — a total distance from Rio Grande do Sul of 280.2 kilo- 
meters, or 174 English miles, and within KG miles of the boundary line between the 
Republic of Uruguay and the Empire of Brazil. 

The road is substantially built; has a gauge of 1 meter, or 1.09 yards, and is laid 
witb heavy T rails, of English manufacture, on hard-wood sleepers, secured with 
spikes, and ends joined with fish-plates and bolts. It was built, and is at present 
owned and operated, by an English company. The locomotives are from the famous 
Baldwin Locomotive Works in the Unitt'd States, of the "Mogul" pattern, burning Car- 
diff coal and patent fuel, which is simplv very fine coal mixed with some resinous sub- 
stance and pressed into hard blocks. PasMeuger coaches are of two classes; those for 
the firrtt-class passengers were made in the United States and on the American plan, 
and those for second-class passengers were made in Europe, but on the same plan as 
the first-class coaches. The traffic, or freight cars are of Brazilian make, being light 
and short, mounted on a single truck at each end. It is expected to extend this road 
to tbe Braziliaif houndary. 

The lat^'St published official returns showing the reccipis and expenses of the road 
are for the year 18^, in which year its receipts were, re<luc»'d to United States cur- 
rencv, |tt29,G45, and exi enses, including improvements, $;i0(),3o4, leaving an unex- 
pended balance of $^3,281. In that year it carrit>d 105,465 passengers of all classes, 
and 20,735 tons of freight. First-class passenger rates from Rio Grande to Hag6 are 
$10; round trip, $15. Freight is divided into five classes under the tans' list of the 
company. For first-class freight the charge is $28 per ton from Rio Grande to Bug6, 
and for fifth-class, $6.70 per ton. The road was built at an average cost of $37,000 
per mile, under a guaranty by the Brazilian Government of 7 per cent, per annum on 
the capital stock subscribed; provided, however, so much is expended annually in 
extending the line or on improvements of the line already built by the company, 
which improvements are under the control and direction of the Government's agents, 
termed fiscal engineers. 

If the operating expenses should exceed the receipts, the 7 per cent, guaranty by 
the GKovemment is first applied to tbe payment of that deficit, and if not sufficient to 
discharge it, the Government's responsibility extends no further. A number of sub- 
scribers to the capital stock were under the impression that the guaranty of 7 per 
cent, per annum. by the Brazilian Government was unconditional, but they have since 
learned differently; for last year a dividend of 5 per cent, only was declared, which 
is practically a deficit of 2 per cent, on the gross receipts of the road. 

The second road, when completed, will run from Porto Alegro, tbe capital of the 
province, in the central eastern part to Uruguayana, on the Uruguay River, a dis- 
tance of 378 miles. However, it is not completed over two-thirds of the way, the 
work of track-laying pro^^ressing slowly. This is the central road of the province, 
dividing it east and west into two nearly equal parts, and when completed will con- 
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of Dmnafacturiiig industry iu tlii» cuuntry. (Report by Coimul-Geueral AriiiBtrong, 
Rio Janeiro, June 1, 1889.) 

Under date of Aagnst 31, 1889, Consul Borstel, of Feruumbuco, reports that the con* 
tract to build a new railroad in the province of Piauby, in this consular district, haa 
been awarded to Dr. Newton Coyar Bustlamaqui, a Brazilian. This line will be nar- 
row-gauge, and will begin in the city of Amarante, a small sea-port town in the 
above-named province, and run to the sierra called Dais Amaas, or Two Brothers, in 
the same province, a distance of 700 kilometers, or 140 leagues. Dr. Bustlamaqni has 
an additional contract to carry on the line from the said sierra to the city of Petro- 
lina, on the banks of the River San Francisco, in the province of Pernambuco, a 
distance of 200 kilometers, or 40 leagues. This is thesame line of which some meager 
account was sent in my dispatch No. 33, of April 14, 1888. The estimated cost of the 
line is 1^12,000 per kilometer, or close to $10,000,000 for the whole line. The Govern- 
ment guarantied 6 per cent, yearly upon the capital expended anti} the line is fin« 
isbed to its satisfaction. 

BRITISH GUIANA. 

Demarara Bailway, from Georgetown to Mahaica, 20 miles. This line is owned by 
a British corporation organized iu 1845. The road wan completed and opened 
throughout its entire length, September 1, 1854, and has a gauge of 4 feet 8^ inches. 
The net earnings for 1888 were ^7,14o. 
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From the City of Mexico there is another route. The Mexican Railway may be 
taken to Vera Crnz, 263 miles, and then the Alvarado road to Alvarado, 34 miles, or 
287 in all. This latter road has a concession for an extension to the Isthmus of 
Tehuaiitepec. The Continental Railway, projected from Matamoras along the 
Gulf coast, will also follow this route south of Vera Cruz. None of this latter line 
has been surveyed, but for a portion of the distance there is a level strip of land be- 
twoen the coast and the mountains which would permit of a railway, yet the mount- 
ains at places approach the coast very closely. From AlvarMo to Minatitlan, on the 
lathmus, would be about 110 miles. At this point the Tehuantepec Railway might l^ 
used to Tehuantepec, or a southeasterly direction, following the cart roads into the 
interior to the city of San Cristobal, 200 miles further, or 607 miles in all from the 
City of Mexico, and from that point the same general direction to the frontier of 
Goateniala. The heights on the Isthmus are moderate, but the country to the east- 
ward has not been surveyed. As an alternative line, thiei would not be any more 
difficult of construction than the Mexican Southern ; that its length is less makes its 
worthy of oonsideration, and being in the interior, it would have a healthier situa- 
tion. 

The ooast may still be followed by the first route through the State of Guatemala. 
It is said that a survey is being made for a line from Guatemala City to connect with 
the road from Tonala, but it has not been announced yet what route it will take, 
however, it is probable that jt w.ill follow the coast, gradually ascending from Tapa- 
chala to Retalhuleu, meeting the railway from Champerico, thence to Escuintla, 1,450 
feet above the sea, which is a point on the railway from San Jos^ to Guatemala City. 
Contracts have recently been made for the extension of this latter line to Santo 
Tomas, making it a means of interoceanio communication. The distance firom Ta. 
paehnla to Escuintla is about 145 miles. 

From Escuintla the line may again follow the coast through the State of Salvador 
to San Miguel or La Union, the distance to the latter point being about 218 miles, but 
there are few inhabitants along the coast, and branches would have to be built to the 
eapital and other iuiportant cities; hence it would be better to go at once from Es- 
eaintla to San Salvador 126 miles, crossing the railroad from Ac^jutla to Santa Ana 
at Sonsonate, then the high land can be followed through the important cities of Co- 
{atepeqne and San Vicente to San Miguel. Such a line would reach the greater por- 
tion of the population and would be in a healthy location. The grades would not be 
too heavy, as shown by the elevations determined by the French expedition. The 
traffic of the country is carried by the cart roads along about the same route. From 
San Salvador to San Miguel is above 90 utiles. 

Taking up again the interior route at San Cristobal in Mexico, a general southeast- 
erly direction might be taken to Totonicapan, Solola and Guatemala City, a total of 
about 205 miles from San Cristobal. While this route reaches the mass of the popu- 
lation i^d the fertile reigons, yet the topography is such as to make construction dif- 
ficult. It is mountainous, the spurs or chains running in a direction almost perpen- 
dionlar to the line, with deep valleys between. However, it is again to be noticed 
that the distance is apparently less from the City of Mexico than by the ooast route. 
From Guatemala City the line may then proceed by the shortest rente to the city 
of Santa Ana and San Salvador, whence the route previously described may be fol- 
lowed, or the line may go from Guatemala City to Jutiapa, and thence down the valley 
of the Lempa in a general direction parallel to the coast, with branches to the prin- 
cipal cities. Snoh a railroad has been spoken of by the capitalists of Salvador and 
has indeed been projected. A line is said to be under construction from San Miguel 
to La Union, which is no donbt part of the general project. The distance through 
this State is about 170 miles. 

From San Miguel the line may go directly west over almost level ground to the 
river Goasooran, crossing the projected Honduras Interoceanic Railway for which sur- 
Teys were made as Ipng ago an 1B53, and which clearly show th^ oMore of the country 
io this Tidnitsr* 
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By a glance at the map of South America it will be seen that its railways lie upon 
the outer border, with the exception perhaps of the projected line around the rapids 
of the Madeira River. In the south the railways of Chili, Argentine, Uruguay and 
Paraguay, and Brazil are already so united, or soon to be united, as to form great 
systems. Lines also have been projected in Peru and BoliTia which will eyentnally 
unite with those south of them, carrying rail communication as far north asCucoo, in 
Fern, about 2,189 miles from Buenos Ayres. North of this little has been done that 
will be of use in the Intercontinental line. 

Taking up the line at the boundary of Costa Rica, it must from there trarerae the 
Isthmus of Panama to reach the commerce of the southern continent. Very little is 
known of the topography of the isthmus beyond a few miles on either side of the 
routes surveyed for interoceanic canals. However, these indicate that grades need 
not be difficult — although the experience of the Panama Railroad would show that 
there are many other difficulties to be overcome. The important point in this local- 
ity is, therefore, the saving of distance. The line, beginning on the north side, will 
at some convenient point cross to the south side, thence by the shortest distance to 
Quibdo, or some other convenient point in Colombia. Surveys may show that it is 
better to follow the north side of the isthmus. In any case the road must be built in 
the foot-hills to avoid the numerous water-courses and the low and marshy lands. 

Having reached the Continent, there are several general routes open for choice, 
which for convenience will be called: 

(1) The coast. 

(2) The eastern slope of the Andes. 

(3) The interior. 

(4) The central plateau. , 

No. 1. The Andes in the north approach very near to the Pacific ; the coast, except 
in the south, is thinly inhabitated, and is not the productive area of the continent, 
and hence would be unfavorable, except perhaps from the city of Guayaquil in Ecua- 
dor southward. Even upon this part there are objections to the selection of this 
roote because of the proximity of water transportation and because the central pla- 
teau and the eastern slopes of the Andes are the populous and fertile regions of this 
portion of the continent. Tet it will be noticed that the Chilian railways form an 
almost unbroken line for 1,500 miles, and that Pern has numerous short lines which 
might be united. The coast line would be beneficial when these countries become 
more thickly settled and better developed. 

No. 2. The line may be carried to the eastern slopes of the Andes and thence 
southward, but it would traverse a country without roads and with few inhabitants — 
a country thickly covered with forests and crossed by many streams, along which 
communication is maintained to the foot of the Cordilleras from which trails lead 
to the plateau. While this line would pass through a rich country where trafflo 
might iKMsibly be developed, yet difficulties of construction or even of location seem 
to be such as to render it almost impossible. If the line, however, is so located it 
sboald follow the dividing line of two water-sheds, cross the Amazon, and then take 
its course toward the northernmost point of the systems of the countries to the south, 
most likely Cnzco or Cerro de Pasco in Pern. At the latter of these there is a pass in 
the Cordillera through which traffic passes to reach the head of navigation in the 
Amazon. The line would thus descend from an elevation of about 12,000 feet in 
Colombia to 400 feet on the Amazon and ascend again to about 11,000 feet at Cerro de 
Pasco or Cnzco. 

No. 3. The interior route, on account of the immense breadth of the rivers, their 
nnmber, the density of the forests, and the lack of population, is almost out of the 
question. While this country is undoubtedly very fertile it is almost entirely un- 
known; but when it becomes known and more thickly settled this route would be 
valuable, because i^ reaches in the shortest distance the populated regions of thf 
•onthea^. 
13 
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rising to pass the lateral sierras, roaches its lowest level at the MaraDon, and rises 
again to reach the great table-land of Bolivia. 

Tosumnp: From the soathem terminas of the railways in operation in Mexico 
to the northern tenninas of the Argentine system is about 4,900 miles. In this 
distance there are already coQstruoto<l about 230 miles which can be nsed in the 
tbroQgh line, 1,600 miles are noder coustraotion and sorvey, and there remain 2,870 
miles to be located in order to complete the line that will eventually unite the 
republics of the Western Hemisphere. 

A more accurate statement of the location can not be made from present knowledge 
of the subject. Surveys are necessary ; general, in order to give a mcu^ complete idea 
of the topography, and particular for the exact location of the line. Much of the 
oountry to be traversed is unknown ; of the rest but few surveys have been under- 
taken. 

A. branch line has been projected in Bolivia from Oruro to Cochabamba. Aline 
has been projected from Santa Cruz to the Paraguay. If these are built with a con- 
nection between Cochabamba and Santa Cruz, the commerce of Paraguay and Brazil 
will be reached. The line from the Paraguay is to go to Sucre, and might bo extended 
to Potosi and Uyuni, joining at that point the Bolivian railways. 

The route by the central plateau touches a number of transandine lines: The 
Canca Railway, in Colombia, from Buenaventura to Call, partly completed ; the rail- 
way in Ecuador from Guayaquil to Sibambe, soon to be completed ; the Oroya and 
Aiequipa lines in Peru, now complete ; and the Antofagasta and the Valparaiso lines, 
approaching completion. 

Another route for the intercontinental line deserves mention. The Brazilian rail- 
ways cover, more or less, the eastern coast of the continent. If these were joined 
and earned northward they would approach the Amazon. The Venezuelan lines are 
being connected with each other and are projected toward the interior. The Orinoco 
and the Amazon then form the only barrier between the railways of Venezuela and 
thoee of Brazil, but one which may almost be considered impassable. 



SURVEYS. 



It vaa Htnt«d that the Information reliktiog Ui tlio Apograph; of the SptraJsl &Mr- 
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In Gn-at Britain the surrey is called the arduance survey, and is carried on bf 
ofBcerH of the royal engineers, Lieui. Gen. Sir Henry James having been for manj 
years at its head. Deconiber :ll, 1ST4, there were employed on it lU officers oCioJti 
entfineors; 4 compnuies of royal engineers coiitaioiup lal non-com missioned offictn, 
!i43 Rappers and S buglers, 1,0UU civil awiHtauIji of d1 flu rent grades, and 44lj lahoren. 

In Prussia the trigouo metrical, topographical, and charto^rapUical work is in- 
triisted to the staff corps of ibe army, while the geodetic work in counection with Uie 
"European measuceuient of degrees" is in charge of the Gaodelic Institute, who* 
head is Lient. Gen. J. J. Baeyer. In 1ST5, 43 etuff ofQcera were employed on thesu- 
vey, together with a large number of guoners, civil ass istauts, and laborera. 

In Austria, the survey of tbe empire is intrusted to the Military Geographloal la- 
stituie, un orgaiiizaliou which ban a general at its bead and is under the wardepan- 
ment. Its members are officers, military ofBoiols, civil assititants, uon-coauninioDsd 
oflicers, and workmen. In KJJS, it employed 1,258 persous, of whom 283 were anaj 
ofScers varying in rank from lieutenant to major-general. 

In Italy, the surveys, prior to 1873, were carried on by officer* of the etalT oofpi 
under the chief of staff; but then the survey was given a more independent oqcao- 
ization under tbe tillo of " Military Topographical Institute." Its present diiectot 
is Major-General do Vecchi. 

In Spain, the surveya are controlled by the Geographical Statistical Inatitato, witk 
Major-Oeneral IhaHez at its head, and are largely carried ou by oQioers of the amy. 
lu ld71 there were about thirty geodetic aud topographical parties employed. 

In Switzerland the Surveys are under the direction of Colonel Siegfried, chief <rf 
■talfof tbeanny. 

In Sweden, tbo geodetic and topographic snrvey is carried on by tbe otBoeis of (Im 
general sl.alf of tbe army. Its huail is the ubief of tbe topographioal diviaion, at 
present Colonel von Vogesack. 

•ttapoTt Bf thaCUcf ft Rn)[ina«r) U.S. Amy for im. f. m. 
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In Rassia, the military topographical corps is charged with surveys. Its organ- 
Ication is: 6 generals; 33 majors, lleutenant-coloDels, and colonels; 150 comets, lien- 
tenants, and captains; 170 classed topographers; 236 topographers, of sergeant's 
rank ; 42 apprentices. 

The main divisions of the work of a European state survey are usually three, the 
trianirulation, the topography, and the chartography. When it is practicable, the tri- 
angulation precedes the topography, and includes the primaiy, secondary, and ter- 
tiary trian^ulations and their computations^ 

If the tnangulation points thus determined are numerous, as in the Prussian sur- 
veys, additional triangulation by the topographer will not be needed : when, as in 
Austria, comparatively few points are determined, the topographer will have to base 
on them a smaller triangulation for his detailed work. 

Hie topographers having been furnished with the positions of certain points within 
the area to be covered by one of their topographical sheets, make a survey of that 
Area, whose amount of detail will depend on the scale or object of the survey. Their 
-work includes the determination of the required level-curves. 

The topographers' sheets go to the chartographic division, whence they are either 
reproduced on the same scale or reduced to a smaller scale, and the maps resulting 
from them are published. 

MSTHODS. 

It is only within the present century that the methods of geodetic and topojp^phio 
saryeying for large areas have reached high precision. Previously the chiefspur to 
the production ofaccurate maps was their necessity for military purposes. In some 
states progress beyond this need has scarcely been made as yet, and the maps give no 
more detail than is needed for the movement of troops; in others, and notably in 
Great Britain and Germany, the progress in civilization, the needs of the govern- 
ment, and the dense population, nave required and have obtained the adoption of 
systems of topographical survey and publication, which are sufficient for all rational 
demands. 

Aside from the military uses of maps, uses that in Europe must long be among the 
most important, the increasing intelligence of man in civilized countries demands an 
Accurate knowledge of the earth's surface in his vicinity ; a surface that, while 
slightly modified by his actit n upon it, yet retains the same principal features from 
age to age, so that one good survey, with slight occasional corrections, will suffice 
for an indefinite period. 

Where the survey is on a large scale it serves another purpose, by giving, with 
sufficient accuracy for the imposition of taxes, the areas of all estates, and may, in- 
deed, be made a basis for land titles. This, however, requires a larger scale than is 
necessary for ordinary purposes. In England, such maps, called parish plans, are 
on a scale of nW* 1° many European states, cadastral surveys have been made fre- 
quently without connection with a topographical survey, their object being the 
proper apportionment of land-taxes. 

Again, when an accurate survey of a country is made, it will aid in the prelimi- 
nary examinations for works of engineering, such as railroads, canals, river improve- 
ments, although no general survey could properly give the detail necessary for the 
final location or construction of such works. 

In nearly all the European states the area over which the survey extends is covered 
by a net or chains of triangles of large size, the lengths of whose sides vary from lU 
to 100 miles, and depend on bases measured with the highest precision that it is prac- 
ticable to reach ; their probable errors not exceeding about ToVinnr P&i^ of their lengths. 
In some states all the angles of this net are observed with extreme precision, so that 
the probable error of any angle shall not exceed a few tenths of a second ; in others, 
as in Italy and Spain, certain chains of triangles, 100 or 200 miles apart, running north 
and south' and east and west, thus forming large quadrilaterals, are observed with 
the greatest precision, the intermediate triangles receiving less care. At the vertices 
of several of the triangles accurate determinations of latitude and longitude are made, 
and the azimuth of a triangle side is determined. The heights of the ground above 
the level of the sea at all vertices are found either by levelings of precision, or triso- 
nometrically. The positions of these vertices are thus accurately known in latitude, 
longitude, and elevation ; they are the precise reference points on which all the in- 
ferior points depend. 

Starting from the triangle sides of the primary triangulation, the interior of each 
snob triangle is out up into a smaller triangulation, called secondary, and the sec- 
ondary triangles, if necessary, into still smaller ones, called tertiary. The vertices of 
the tertiary triangulation are the guiding points of tho topographer; on them he 
bases his sheets. 

Thus, in Austria two or three such points at least are required for every sheet oov- 
sring 7| minnt« of latitude and 15 of longitude, on a scale of ff^Trv, with one or two 
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the ooet of the Geodetic Institate, which has charge of the primary triaDgolation and 
aotroDomicAl work, theee two omiaeions, perhaps, increasing the cost of the work to 
|60 or |65y it is very donhtfal if similar work in this country, on acconnt of the 
greater eost of lahor, both skilled and unskilled, could be done for less than $100 
gold per square mile. 

If ft lower standard of accuracy were adopted, such as determination of but one 
triangulaUon-point in 25 or 50 sonare miles, level curves 100 feet apart, field- sheets 
on a scale of 77^79, and publishea maps on a scale of Tv^tnnr* the cost might perhaps 
be reduced to|50, |(old, per square mile. For level, thickly settled areas, with nu- 
meroos telegraph lines, tne cost of the first and less precise maps might be further re- 
duced by substituting astronomical for trigonometrical determinations of the gnid- 
inff points. But when at last good topographical work was to b« done, trigonometri- 
cal points would still be necessary. 

To supply the information necessary for the location of an intercontinental line by 
any of these methods would take a great length of time. It must be done more 
qnicUy and for the definite purpose of railway location. 

In several of the 8<>uth American countries the government engineers, or engineers 
employed especially for the purpose, have surveyed lines between all the important 
points in the State, which are to be used if railways are ever built. 

Even this method does not supply sufficient information, for there must be unity 
of action between the engineers of the several States, or else engineering parties must 
be sent out for the especial purpose of making the surveys for international and 
intercontinental lines. 

It conld not be considered extraordinary for any one country to undertake this 
sorvey, although an agreement between the interested nations with a sharing of the 
expenses would no doubt be a better plan. 

The United States has always encouraged expeditions and explorations, whose 
object was either to increase scientific knowledge or to promote its trade with other 
oonntries. It has fitted out many to make surveys and explorations in other coun- 
tries and for other scientific purposes. Tl)e following are a few of the more note- 
worthy instances : 

In 1834 Charles Biddle was sent to Central America as a special agent to investi- 
gate plans, estimates, etc., for an interoceanic canaL 

Act of Congress May 14, 1836, authorized the President to send out a surveying and 
exploring expedition to the Pacific Ocean and the South Seas, and appropriated 
$150,000 for exx>ense8. This expedition was commanded by Commodore Wilkes. 

President Pierce, in 1853, authorized the Secretary of the Navy to send Lieut. Isaac 
Strain to make surveys of a canal route by way of Nicaragua. Expenses were paid 
by the Navy Department. 

In 1863 Lieutenants Gibbon and Hemdon, U. S. Navy, made exploration of the 
Amason River to its sources. 

In 1853-^54-'55-^56 Commander Thomas G. Page, U. S. Navy, made explorations of 
the La Plata River. 

Act of Congress March 3, 1857, appropriated $25,000 and authorized the Secretaries 
ot War and Navy to employ such officers of the Army and Navy as might be neces- 
sary to make explorations for a ship-canal by way of the Atrato and Turando Rivers. 
Sie survey was made by Lieut. N. Michler, of the Army, and Lieut. T. A. Craven, of 
eNavy. 

In 1860 Congress appointed a committee of Army and Navy officers to examine the 
Chiriqni route for a canal. 

Act of Congress April 17, 1866, directed a survey, under the Secretary of the Navy, 
of Bebring Straits and the China Seas, for the benefit of American shipping. 

Act of Congress July 28, 1866, appropriated $40,000 for a survey of the Isthmus of 
Darien, under the War Departmsnt. 

Act of Co ngres s July 12, 1870, directed the President to send an expedition toward 
the North Pole for scientific objects, under instructions firom the National Academy 
of Sciences, and appropriated $50,000 for the expenses. 

Aet of Congress Joly 15, 1870, appropriated $30,000 for an examination and survey. 
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RAIL'WAY GAUGES. 






The selection of a gaage for the lutercontinental line is not so nnimportant a 
matter as it would seem. 

In the United States there is hut one great narrow-gauge system, the Denver and 
Rio Grande Railway, and it is ramored that this may he converted to standard gauge. 
A large loan has recently been obtained by the Mexican National Railway for the }/ 
purpose of changing it to standard gauge. In Mexico the greater portion of the mile- 
age is 4 feet 8^ inches ; in Central America it is 3 feet, or slightly greater ; in South 
America most of the Argentine railways have a gauge of 5 feet 6 inches ; those of Bra« 
sil 1 meter, or 3 feet 3f inches ; in Chili it varies from 2 feet 6 inches to 5 feet 6 inches ; /^ 
in Colombia most of the roads are 3 feet ; and in Peru 4 feet 8^ inches. 

From a comprehensive review of the history and development of the railway 
gauges of the world the following particulars in regard to the gauges of the world 
are extracted. It was agreed in England about 1H48 that a uniform gauge 4 feet 8^ 
inches should be used on all roads, except those already served by 7-foot gauge. Tlio 
first Oerman road, from Nuremberg to Forth, wad bnilt with 4 feet H^ inches gauge, 
which is now used by all the principal roads of Germany, although there is a very 
oonsiderable mileage of narrower gauges, mainly 1 meter, or 3 feet 3| inches. France 
started her roads with a width between rail centers of 4 feet 11 inches, which has 
led to some slight variations of gauges according to rail width. Tlie later roads 
nave been built with a gauge of 4 feet 8| inches. Holland began with a 6 foot 4 
inch gauge, but has now altered all its roads to 4 feet 8^ inchoH. The railroad con- 
gress at Berne, in May, 18B6, adopted the following resolution, which is to ap])ly to 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, France, Italy, and Switzerland: "The gauge of rail- 
roads measured between the inner edges of the rail heads shall, for roads built or 
altered as to gauge after this resolution takes effect, not be less than 4 feet 8| inches 
on straight lines, nor more than 4 feet Df inches on curves.'' 

In Russia the first road opened, in 1832, from St. Petersburg to Zarskoe-Selo, about 
16 miles, had a 6-foot gauge. When the second road was made, in 1842, from St. 
Petersburg to Moscow, the Czar, at the instance of our countrj'man, Major Whistler, 
fixed the Russian gau^e at 5 feet, which increase over the English gauge was thought 
desirable for locomotive purposes. Major Whistler thought as wide a gauge un- 
called for. The 5-foot gauge has continued the standard in RuHsia; but that it is 
not made dififerent from the German gauge for military reasons seems to be proved 
by the fact, instanced by Herr Claus, that the lines built under imperial direction 
from Warsaw to Vienna and from Warsaw to Brom berg— the Berlin line^were 
carried out with the German gauge. 

Ireland has a standard gauge of 5 feet 3 inches ; Spain and Portugal, 5 feet 6| inches. 
Sweden and Norway have the 4* foot 8^inch gauge over the minority of their rail- 
roads ; but 20 per cent, of the Swedish roads have gauges varying from 2 feet 7^ 
inches up to 4 feet. Norway has 592 kilos of standaM gauge, and 970 kilos of 3 feet 
6 inch gauge. 

In Asia, of the British-Indian roads, with a collective length of 12,366 miles, about 
7,450 miles have a gauge of 5 feet 5| inches, the remainder being divided among () 
gauges from 2 to 4 feet. Of the narrow gauges, the most prevalent, embracing 4,'JOO 
miles, is the meter, 3 feet 3| inches. The Ceylon railways have the standard Indian 
gauge. The Russian Trans-Caspian lines have the Russian standard gauge of 5 feet. 
In Asia Minor, the line Mudania Brossa has a gauge of 3 feet 7^ inches. The island 
of Java has 449 miles of 3 foot 6 inch gauge, and 1*^6 miles with 4-foot 8i-inch. 

In J.ipan, with the exception of au 8-milo piece, begun in 1885, with a gauge of 2 
feet 9 inches, all the roads have a 3-foot 6-inch gauge. 

In Africa, the Egyptian railroads, amounting to 932 miles, are of the 4 feet 8| inch 
gauge. Algiers and Tunis, with 1,203 miles in 1884, had the 4 foot 8^inoh standard 
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on aU Bxoppt 1.^ milra, irhivti had s 3-foat T^inoh gaoge. The Kngliah C»pe CtHoaf 
hkd ill l^*) l.^-tt mileH, all uf It-fuot fl-inoh g»a^. 



to America, apftrt from tfau ooiapftrativnlvHinnll mileafteof thaUaited Statoareadi 
wiUi S-foot x*De«, practlo»ll7 the whole of Ihe Uuil«il HCBt«B and Cankilikn t»ilnn 
ktaof 4 fMl 8Hi>ol>ua t« 4 fuet Siochtw. Iii Masigo, in 1484, 3.083 miliw won 4 rM«B| 
inchM. and 944 I^foet gnnee. In Braille at the end of 1884, there were 800 milaa eft 



the BlaodAnl ganKe of Brazil. 



ir 3 feet 'H Inobea. So that tliia majr be 



In AoHtmliit tlie diflbrent oolonie*, r»tlii<r win^^Iarly, have dllTerenl gani^es, that of 
New (ioatb Wulesbuing 4 fe^t 8) inchce: Vintoria, fMt.l iaaben; South Aaati^la, 
G feet 3 iDohea and 3 feet inohoa, and the other c«loniM 3 feel G tnnhea. 

The total mileage in operation in the world at the end of IffiQ wm JOQ.MS uUea. 
or tbJH leogth 74 per annt. were of the 4 feet Bi Inehee to 4 feot luetiM ; N mw wM. 
bad larger gauges, and 14 per oent. amaller. (Engioeeriiif Nvwa, Deoenber a; IBiS.) 
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METAL RAIL^VAY TIES. 



A point of great importance ia tiie material of tlie ties, whicli should possess hard- 
neflM, stiffness, and dnrability. In Central and Sonth America the climate causes 
wood to deteriorate very rapidly, and again in certain parts of these conntries it will 
probably bo difficult to get suitable wood. One writer states that in Guatemala ants 
ate the wooden ties very rapidly. The usefulness of metal ties is appreciated already 
by the railway builders in Mexico and South America, as the following article from 
the Engineering News will show : 

MBTAL RAILWAY TIES. 

The following is the substance of a preliminary report made to the Department of 
Agriculture in February, 1889, by Mr. E. £. Russell Tratman, ^ving the present ex- 
tent of use of iron ties throughout the world. It gives in concise form very completa 
information on this subject. 



SOUTH AMBRICA. 

Argentine Reyuhlic, — In this State, cast-iron pot ties are used almost exclusively, 
except in the far west and north. The Buenos Ay res Great Southern Railway, which 
began o]>erations in 1865, has 13f miles of double track and 819^ miles of single track 
laid with cast-iron ties of an improved design. They are adopted on account of the 
difficnlty of procuring good hard-wood ties in sufficient quantity and the greater ex- 
pense of these wooden ties , also because they give a more rigid and satisfactory 
track. The Central Argentine Railwav has 246 miles laid with cast-iron track. The 
Santa F^ and Cordoba Railway ordered 20,000 steel ties in England in 1888. 

Vkili, — Steel ties have been tried to a small extent, but the type was considered too 
heavy and expensive. Previous to the award in November last, to an American 
syndicate, of the contract for building about 780 miles of railway for the State, pro- 
posals had been invited by the Chilian legation in France for the supply of 739,400 
metal ties 9 feet long and 725,100 ties 4^ feet long. 

United States of Colimbia, — There has been some talk of adopting metal ties on th# 
Bolivar Railway. 

N BCKXICO. 

The Mexican Railway (Vera Cruz line) is using a large number of steel ties of the 
type in general use in India, andhas obtained very good results with them, especially 
at times when the road has been flooded. These ties were first used in 1884, and at 
the end of June, 1888, there were 4C^ miles of track laid with steel ties. The Mexi- 
can Central Railway has been contemplating the adoption ef the same type of tie on 
the mountain division of the road, the advantages being that they last longer than 
wooden ties and keep the track in perfect gauge. 

As a faet of interest I have extracted from a table in Engineering News the follow- 
ing: 

On the Pennsylvania Railroad, in 1887, the average tons in loads of freight trains 
was 207; the average charge fer transporting I ton 1 mile was .67 of a cent; the 
percentage of operating expenses to earnings was 63 ; the percentage of traffic ex- 
penses (coaching and merchandise) to total operating expenses was 35 ; the aver- 
age coat of transporting 1 ton 1 mile was .426 of a cent ; the average cost of trans- 
porting 1 ton 1 mile, denoting all *' traffic expenses" (coaching and merchandise) 
on all roads, .977 of a oent ; average cost of train miloi fireight and paaaenger, was 
•6.37 otati. 
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CERTAIN HEIGHTS DETERMINED BY THE 
FRENCH EXPEDITION 




Lkks NiUkTIglU ... 



BEIGHTS IN XICARAQITA. 



HEIGHTS DJ COSTA EICA. 






raTBEHATIOIIAL AMEBICAH COKFEfi&HCK. 
hhqhts is soirca ajosbsa. 
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GREATEST HEIGHTS FOUND ON CANAL SURVEYS. 

TAtiMintepM, 780 f«et, b; Banurd'a nwp. 

Nioftngak CftDkl, 156; snramit is 46 feet ftbove L»k« Nioaragiu. 

From Bmily's map of Nioangaa, on wUoh tben we Uid down MTerkl linea for 
OMUils, the following heights are obtained : Sapoa trial line, 258 feet ; Brito Une, S02 
EMt, Kauagoa Realejo line, S12 feet; Lake Hanagaa to Golf of FoDeeoaprobablyfifi 
feat above the lake. 

Paaama : Qarella'a line, 459.3 feet, Tla Hio Qigante, Bio Grande, Bio Chagtee. 

Puuma Bailroad : Colonel Hoghea, In Admiral Davis's report, 239 feet. 

Darien: Sarari and Mortl Bivera, by Gisborne, 1S54, 1,020 feet. 

Darieo, ria Atrato, Tniando, Uiohler, 900 feet. 
, Hondoras Intorooeanio Bailioad, In Squier's book of same name, ria Banoho, Chi- 
qnltaPaM, 2,406 feet; On^oea, 2,306 feet; Tambla, 1,944 feet; Lamani, 8,016 feat; 
Nioaragna, Pirn, and Leemao, Tla river Tale and Bama, higbeat, 700 GMt. TUe U 
east of Nleangn*. 
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FBOM OL'flEB AXTTHOSIXISB. 



MilM. 

IqaifeMtoKMte. ^ 78 

VaaU to SanyAoa 248 

Baniyaea to TIem BlAiioa 49 

HmiU to Tiem Bluoa 106 

C«RodePMooto HoMiiioo 79 

C«Ro de Pmoo to TArmft 86 

dePMootoJa^J* 117.2 

I to CbAch»poyM 183 

Coaeoto Pimo 272 

Puio to L* Paa 182 

jAi\)»to TarmA 34 

Total length of Patnmftyo in a straight line about 600 miles. 
Baimondi says that the mmal length of the legna is about 5 kilometers (varas5963) 
or 3.1 miles. 
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MESSAGE 

FBOX THX 



PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 



TRANSMITTINQ 



L letter of the Secretary of State and reports of the International Ameri- 
can Oonference touching improved postal and cable communication be- 
tween the United States and other American States. 



ULT 3, 1890.— Beady referred to the Committee on Appropriatiox&B, and ordered to be 

printed. 



POSTAL AND CABLE COMMUNICATION. 

Vo the Senate and House of Representatives : 

I transmit herewith a letter fh)in the Secretary of State, inclosing 
he recommendations of the International American Conference for the 
»tablishment of improved facilities for postal and cable communication 
)etween the United States and the several countries of Central and 
iouth America. 

I can not too strongly urge upon Congress the necessity of giving this 
lubject immediate and fiftvorable consideration, and of making adequate 
ippropriations to carry the recommendations into effect; and in this 
sonuection I beg leave to call attention to what was said on the subject 
n my annual message. The delegates of the seventeen neighboring 
Etepnblics which have so recently been assembled in Washiugtou, at 
tlie invitation of this Government, have expressed their wish and pur- 
[>06e to co-operate with the United States in the adoption of measures 
bo improve the means of communication between the several Republics 
[>f America. They recognize the necessity of frequent, regular, and 
rapid steam-ship service, both for the purpose of maintaining friendly 
intercourse and for the convenience of commerce, and realize that with- 
out such facilities it is useless to attempt to extopd the trade between 
their i>orts and ours. 

Benj, Harbison. 

ExEouTiTB Mansion, 

Washington, Juiy 2, 1890. 



Dbpabtment op State, 

Washington^ July 2, 1890. 
To the President : 

I beg leave to submit to your attention three reports adopted by the 
[ntemational American Conference, recently in session at this capital, 
]emoustrating the necessity of additional means of postal and cable 
3oromnnication between the United States and the ports of Central and 
South America, and recommending the immediate adoption, by the sev- 
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and tho joarney would be so much more agreeable that the ])asseuger, 
as well as the freight traffic, woald be to a great extent diverted to this 

way.'' 

COMMUNICATION WtTH VENEZUELA. 

The facilities for commanication between the United States and the 
Bepablic of Venezaela, through the enterprise of the managers of the 
**Kecl D'' line of steamers, are ample, and the result upon the com- 
merce between the two countries is very marked. But a few years ago 
oar trade with Venezuela amounted to but $3,300,000 annually; now 
it has reached $14,000,000, and comprises nearly one-half of the total 
foreign commerce of that country. The value of the trade that has been 
built up by this line of steamers is confti'med by the fact that 10,000 
bales of cotton goods were shipped from the United States in 1888, 
while in 1880 the entire export amounted to but 1,1300 bales. 

It is believed that similar results will follow the establishment of ad- 
equate means of communication with other Latin-American Republics, 
under conditions which will enable our 8team8hi[> companies to compete 
in freight and passenger rates with the liberally subsidized lines of 
Efuope. 

The report of the Conference well observes that ^' in view of these 
facts, and of their proximity, and of the small amount required to fur- 
nish ample facilities, it seems incredible that the Governments at in- 
terest have so long delayed the establishment of means of communica- 
tion. It is doubtful if anywhere upon the globe there exists an equal 
opportunity for accomplishing commercial results as beneficial to 85,000,- 
000 people as could be sec^ured at the small cost involved in establish- 
ing flrst-class communication between the ports of these States ; and it 
is confidently expected that the Governments of the several countries, 
when their attention is properly directed to this subject^ and when the 
small cost of adequate service is pointed out, will adopt the necessary 
means to secure it." 

COMMTJNIOATION ON THE PACIFIC. 

The report touching communication on the Pacific is equally worthy 
of consideration, and the r^^preseutatives of the several countries bor- 
dering upon that ocean ])resent a recommendation for the c.o-operaticm 
of their Governments for the establishment of one or more lines of 
steamships of the first class, which shall make regular voyages between 
San Francisco and Valparaiso and the intermediate ports. They pro- 
pose a direct subsidy not to exceed 30 cents por ^ross registered ton 
for each thousand miles traveled, to be paid by each Government in 
shares proportionate to its population, and to continue for a period of 
ten years. 

Proposals for the service are to be invited by the Government of the 
CJnited States at Washington, and the bids are to be oi)ened in the pres- 
ence of the representatives of the other nations interested. The amount 
to be paid by the United States in maintaining such a service would be 
about 67 per cent, of the whole. 

COMMUNICATION ON THE ATLANTIC. 

A similar recommendation is made by the Conference for the estab- 
lishment of additional means of communication between the United 
States and the ports of Brazil, Uruguay, and the Argentine Republic 
In consideration of the immense magnitude and value of the commerce 
of those ooontrieSy the lines thus recommended are of the greatest vssl- 
portanoe. 
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the largest drcnlation in each contracting country. The advertise- 
ment shall designate a time within which proposals may be presented, 
which time shall not be less than ninety days. The bids are to be 
opened in the presence of the representatives appointed for this pur- 
pose by the (Governments interested. 

Seventh. Bidders must state the tonnage of the vessels, in accord- 
anoe with article four, and the amount of Oovemment aid required, 
calculating the latter at the rate per ton for every 1,000 mUes, and also 
the amount of pajrment for the round trip. 

Eighth. The Oovemments reserve the right to reject all bids if, in 
their judgment, they should be excessive. 

Ninth. The states shall have the right to impose their flag and reg- 
ister upon the vessels to a number proportionate to the percentage of 
the aid they pay. In that case it is understood that the quota of each 
nation shall be paid directly to the vessel or vessels carrying its flag. 
In case of war each state may use as transports and arm as cruisers, 
npon payment therefor, the vessels carrying its flag. 

Tenth. The vessels receiving Government aid, whatever flag they 
may carry, shall eujoy in the ports of the contracting Gk>vemments all 
the rights and privileges accorded to national vessels for the sole pur- 
pose of international commerce, but not including rights to coastwise 
trade. 

Eleventh. The contracting Oovemments shall contribute aid to the 
fast line in the following proportion: 

Percent. 

The United StAtee 60 

The Argentine Republic 17^ 

Br«eii ; 17i 

Republic of Urngnay 5 

Twelfth. The contracting states shall accept only vessels constructed 
in the United States, in consideration of the higher aid paid by that 
Oovemment. 

Thirteenth. The term of the contract shall be ten years. 

Fourteenth. The Committee recommends to the Oovemments inter- 
ested the encouragement of direct cable lines to connect the countries 
represented in said Committee with regular service and equitable rates. 

Fifteenth. The Republics of Bolivia and of Paraguay hereby agree 
to the. plan of the Committee, and will contribute to the payment on 
condition that the companies agree to establish subsidiary lines of 
river navigation that shall reach their ports. 



IL 

RBPOBT OF TES COMMITTER ON COMMUNICATION ON THE PACIFIC 
OCEAN AS SUBMITTED TO THE INTERNATIONAL AMERICAN CONFER- 
ENCE. 

The Committee on Communication on the Pacific has the honor to 
prox>ose that it be recommended to the Oovemments represented in the 
C3onference and whose territoriea border on the Pacific Ocean, with ref- 
erence to transportation companies : 

First That the nations lying along the western coast of the Ameri- 
oan continent, and represented in this Conference, agree to subsidiz 
one or more lines of steam-ships of the first class, which shall make reg- 
ular viqrAges between the port of San Francisco, in the State of Cali- 
fornia, United States of America, and that of Valparaiso, in the Bepnb- 




Fifth. That xbe bifi^ shall be prv^T^nced in Washin^on. before t 
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Sixth. That the vc».m-Ih uf the salxtiili^ed line or lines shall repisi 
ill Ibeitifnlianlmarint^of tbecimntneswferred to in these ivcDniraem. 
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the Conforence, th« vessels of sidd line registered in snch merctao 
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marine bball register under the remaining countries, in the proportion 
indicated, until a state of peac« shall be established. 

Eighth. That whatever be the flag of the subsidized vessels they shall 
enjoy in the ports of the contracting Governments, in all that pertains 
to international commerce, the rights and privileges of national vessels, 
including the coasting trade in those countries in which it is or may 
hereafter be declared free. 

Ninth. That this convention shall last ten years, at the expiration of 
which it shall be considered extended ten years, provided that twelve 
months before the expiration of said period formal notification of its 
dissolntion shall not have been given. ?uch dissolution may be partial; 
and in such event the nation or nations separating shall be exempt from 
the payment of said subsidy. 

TBLEOBAPHIC COMMUNICATION. 

The committee on communication on the Pacific has the honor to 
propose that it be recommended to the Governments represented in the 
Conference and whose countries border on the Pacific Ocean, with re- 
spect to telegraphic communication : 

First. That government aid be given to the company which shall con- 
nect the principal ports of the nations bordering on the Pacific by means 
of a submarine telegraphic cable, whose termini shall be, for the pres-v, 
ent, the port of San Francisco, in the United States of America, and 
that of Valparaiso, in Chili; taking as a basis for the purpose of determin- 
ing the total amount of aid that the cost of transmission for each word 
shall be less than the minimum amount now charged by the existing 
companies, at whatever distance the city or locality to which the cable- 
gram is addressed may be situated. 

Second. That the total amount of aid agreed upon shall be paid by 
the Grovernments interestetl, in the proportion established for the pay- 
ment of the aid to the steamship transportation companies ; proceed- 
ing, with respect to the presentation and acceptance of bids, in ae<;ord- 
ance with the flfth article of its report on communications on the Paciflc. 

POSTAL COMMUNICATION. 

The committee on communication on the Pacific has the honor to 
propose that it be recommended to the Governments represented in the 
Conference, and whose countries border on the Pacific Ocean, with re- 
spect to postal communication : 

That the Governments with which this committee is concerned, and 
all of which have accepted the convention entered into in Paris on the 
Ist of January, 1878, for a "Universal Postal Union,'' adopt the con- 
ventions as to postal drafts and as to the exchange of postal money- 
orders, respectively entered into, at the said city of Paris, on the 4th of 
June, 1878, and 3d of November, 1880; or, that they enter into special 
conventions, having the same ends in view. 

RECOMMENDATIONS AS ADOPTED. 

"The International American Conference resolves: To recommend to 
the Goveniments of the countries bordering on the Pacific Ocean to 
promote among themselves maritime, telegraphic, and |>ostal commu- 
nications, taking into consideration, as far as compatible with their 
own interests, the propositions formulated in the report of the commit- 
tee on communication on the Pacific.^ 
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TA« Premdemt «/ ihf International AvKriean Con/ervnce : 

Theoommitteeappomt'-'l to coiisi'ler and report npon the best mm 
of eztflndioK and impruviDg the fjicilitifs Tor coniiii«Y^, postal, an 
telegrrapb ccmnnanicaUon bctwe^-n the eevenU countrieB repreaentcd i 
tliis Confcreow that burdur apou Uietialf of Mexico and tb«CariblM 
Sea bos the honor to tnbinit to the Cont«reoa< thct foUowtng n- port : 

TELEOBAPHIC COICXUKICATIO:!. ' 

Telegraphic communication is carried oq betwe«D the different Mvl 
tries by meaos of Hues which cODoect the principal citiea of the MVW 
eoDDtries. It seems that the service meets all nHjutremeDts, and ia t 
be coDsidereti sutisfactory. 

Uable comiuunicatiOD is carried on by means of two lines betwM 
the United Slates and the republics of the soatli. One of tfaem cw 
nects flaWestj)n, Tex., with Mexico, Guatemala, Salrador, Kioara^ 
Costa Bica, and the coaatries on the vest coast of Soatfa Amerio 
The other goes from Tampa, Fla., to Havauii, roand the soatb eoaM ( 
Uoba to Kingston, Jamaica, and from there to Ponce de Ijeoa, Pod 
Rico ; thent^eby wayof the Windward Islands to Trinidad, and actoi 
to thi- coiist off Vetiezneia. The nttes charged by both of tbese mo 
■ piinies nmkc it iin['[:ii'ticahic to do much business over their lilies, an 
all Imt the most imperative messages are reserved for the mails. 

We recomiuend that ctepe lie tiikeu to secure a moderate sc^Ie t 
charftes over the present cable lines, and in the event that this can uc 
be aucomplished, would suggest the necessity of granting charters t 
one or more intlependent cable companies nnder the auspices of ih 
several governments representing the countries at interest; the sai 
comp^init-^ to be incorporated with provisions that cable tolls shall i 
no case exceed reasonable luaximum rates to be fixed in their charier: 
We further reconimeud that larger systems may be used as far as i"Ji 
Bible, Short sibrIc seetionH between two isolated points can never i»a; 
It is nearly as ex pensive to maintain a short as a long circuit, and wit 
a system of several cables tlie only addirional expense is the salaries < 
the staff of operators at the stations. 

POSTAL COWMTUNICATIONS. 

Postal cninmiinitiatiou l>etweeii the United States and the countric 
bordering on tlio G ulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea is govemetl b 
the provisions of the Universal Postal Union, and is earri^i on bysei 
Rral lines of stearn-sliips, winch sail more or less frequently, and carr 
the mails under the direction of the postrofiicc authorities of tbe n 
spcctive governnienls. 

A Miatcmeut Irom the Post-Office Department, hereto attached, wi 
Oliow the number and character of these lines, the amount of ma 
tniusported, and the compensation paid by the United States Goven 
rnt'nl iluring the fiscal year ending June 30, 1889. 
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OOMMUNIOATION WITH HAYTL 

The facilities for commercial and postal commanications between the 
United States and Hayti are £ur, being furnished by the Olyde Steam- 
ship Company, whose steamers sail under the United States flag. 

YBNEZUELA. 



The facilities for communication with Venezuela are good, through 
the enterprise of the managers of the ^^ Red D ^ line of steamers, run- 
ning between New York and the ports of that country. During the last 
few months this company has added to its fleet three flue new steamers 
equipped with modern improvements, namely, the Venezuela^ of 2,800 
tons, the Caracas^ of 2,600 tons, and the Maracaibo, of 1,260 tons. 
This line was established by Messrs. Boulton, Bliss & Dallet, of New 
York, as a necessity to transport the merchandise of that flrm. For 
many years they employed sailing vessels aione, but in 1879 it was 
decided to substitute steam for sail, and three German steamers were 
chartered until vessels could be built especially for the trade. All of 
the steamers are provided with accommodations for passengers and 
modem improvements for safety, convenience, and comfort. The main 
line runs fix>m New York to the Island of Cura9oa, from there to Puerto 
Oabello^and thence to LaOuayra, in Venezuela, with a branch line to 
Maracaibo. Steamers now leave New York every ten days, but it is 
desired that the service be increased to four sailings per mouth. 

The effect of the establishment of this line of steamers upon the trade 
of the United States and Venezuela lias been very great But a few 
years ago the commerce with that Republic was only $3,300,000 ; now it 
amounts to about $14,000,000 and comprises nearly one-half the total for- 
eign trade of thatcountry. The value of the trade that has been built up 
by this line of steamers is confirmed by the fact that 10,000 bales of cot- 
ton goods were shipped from the United States to that country in 1888, 
while iu 1880 but 1,200 bales were shipped. 

There is also a line of steamers sailing once a month firom New York 
to Oiadad BoUvar, on the Orinoco Elver. 

OOLOMBIA. 

The commerical and postal communications between the United States 
and the Republic of Colombia are iurnished by the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company, which sails three times a month from New York to 
Colon (Aspinwall), the average length of the voyage being from eight 
to nine days. The Pacific Mail steamers carry mail not only for Co- 
lombia, but for the west coast of Centml and South America, making 
connection at Panama with the various lines of steamers on that coast. 
The Pacific Mail steamers sail under the United States flag. The mail 
for Savanilla and Cartagena is carried by the Atlas Line of steamers, 
sailing under the British flag, twice a month, the average length of the 
voyage being thirteen days. Both of these lines would give a more 
satisfactory service if the sailings were increased to one per week. 

There is also another line, under the Spanish flag, which sails between 
Kew York, Cuba, Venezuela, aid the United States of Colombia, and is 
said to receive frt>m the Spanish Oovernment a subsidy of $243,687.60. 

These iJiree lines furnish six sailings a month between New York 
and die ports of Colombia. 
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OSnTBAI. AXESICA. 

Tbe mails to Central America are carried eitber by the Pacific Mi!l 
and tlie Attag steamers ot by the small lines sailing from Sew OrlraM, 
and, while lliuv ai-e rendering a/« goodftervice as is (iracticjiblp vtAa 
present conditjona, it is very desii-able ttiat the facilities shall be in- 
ci-eased in order that better service may be secured. 

MEXICO. 

Steam-ship commanication lietween tbe Qulf porta of the ITitiltl 
StHtt-K and Mesico is hmiled to tbe Morgan Line beiwu^n New OrlcflM 
and Vera Crnz — average time three and one half <tuys, saiUng twioei 
uioiith. By r<-a.son or railway coiniuunicatioQ betwt>eii the two coa- 
tri(w th«ty are not dei>endeiit upon steamships for mail, piitweoger.or 
freight service. Their rapidly increasing cnoimerce, as lh<« mmll of 
rairroatl connection, is an evidence of the benefits that will ariw A«b 
the ei4tabli»hineDt of proper commnnication bctwwn other coaotrtec 

It will b»^ oltservpil from the study of theatint^xed report of tbe Unilcl 
Slates Post^OIBce, Department that the earnings of all these lines cf 
stesnicrs are deriveil almost exclusively from the intercourse aud tndc 
that tlie.*e countries maintitin with the United Slates. Very hide 
coulti tie derived from the commerce betwe<*n the several nationaoa 
the ti nit of Mexicoand tbe Caribbean Seaontsideof the Unit*^ tltatea. 
This is dne to a great extent, if sot wuolly, to the fact that Done of then i 
conntriea are en^ged in ntanofactariDg. They all prodace similar nv | 
prodncts and their imjtortations are composed of simitar memhandim. 
M;Lii[iC:ii;tintd cotton jjoods. ni^ichiin.'rv, iinil jirovisions couijmi'w:- tlip 
bulk uf the imiKirts of thcNe countries from the United States, and in 
their inru ihey export to the saiue maikets of the Unite<l StJites ilir 
same r;iw miiterial-s and trn]jii:al fruits. Cons.-i|Hcntly there is uo 
reason for active trade bclween the Central Arneiic:in States, an<i do 
direet lines Iwtween them could be suwessfuily maiiftainetl unless tb'j 
weie ext>'iideil to the United States. They sire now in cominunieattna 
liy C'lasliriji steiiniers. which almost all of these conntrti-s have eslab- 
lislieil, iiTiii wliich call periodically at their ports. We consider, tbere- 
I'oi'e. in view of aetiial condili»nis, that we shall have to ai-cept tlie 
existmt,' .'service as the only one that is jiracticatile at [ireseut. 

TOE PKES*;ST riEBTICE. 

While the i-resent lines of steamers between the i)orts of the United 
, Stales and tliiise of the countries lioiileiini; ou I he Culf of ^Mexieo ami 
the Canliliean Sea luinish a tolerable service, an objeelion is touiid in 
the !cn;^tli of time coiisiimeci in maUiiifi t)ie voyiiKes; and as much eouiJ 
lie LMJiii'd In- llieesCablisliiLienr of faster lines of .steamers or the sub- 
stitniiim of liisler steamers for the «lo*v ones now nu the esislinc li[ii-:i, 
we recommend that the iminber of sailings be increa-sed and that tlit 
rate of speed be heightened so that tlie round trips, or at least that the 
home voyages to the ]iort8 ot the United Slates be made iuthe shortest 
possilile time, in order that peiislialili' fnijtjiis may be jireservwi. 

At present a letter mailed on the 1st ot the month in St. Louis will 
not arrive at Colon before the 15tb. It reiinires twddays toreaehNew 
York and then, if the steamer sails immeiliately, the time is reduced 
to twelve days; but, as the sailiti^rs are only three a moLith, it isofiener 
twenty days in making Iht- passage, aud freight requires a much lougtf 
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time, in some cases thirty or thirty-five days. By the establishmeut of 
&8ter and more direct lines of steamers time conld be shortened at least 
one-third and the expense of freight transportation reduced in a cor- 
responding degree. 

THE SEASON BUYEBS PUBCHASE IN AUBOPE. 

Bat trade is no longer done to any extent by correspondence. The 
buyer and seller must meet each other. Acquaintance fosters confi- 
dence, and confidence is the foundation of all trade. Wherever foreign 
merchants have obtained mastery«in the markets of Latin America it 
has been by sending agents to study the tastes and the wants of the 
buyers and to lay before them samples of the merchandise they have to 
sell and by furnishing prompt and cheap transportation facilities. Com- 
mercial ti'avelers from the United States are seldom, if ever, seen in the 
mercantile cities of the southern countries, and the buyers for those 
markets seldom visit the warehouses of the merchants of the United 
States. This is in a large part attributable to the lack of proper means 
of communication. The merchant of any of these countries can take 
his state-room upon a swift steamer and after a comfortable and restful 
voyage spend a month in examining the manufactures and show-rooms 
of European countries. He can make the acquaintance of those who 
are seeking his custom and establish his credit and buy whatever he 
finds suitable for his customers. 

It will doubtless be several years before quick lines of communication 
would become self-supporting ; and in order to induce capitalists to in- 
vest their means in such enterprises they must be assured of certain 
assistance for a term of years. 

SOUTH AMEBIGAN OONNEOTIONS. 

It is impossible to estimate the increase of trade that such facilities 
for communication and transportation would at once bring to the Amer- 
ican republics. The purchasing power of the countries of Central 
America and the Spanish Main is not alone to be considered, but tbo 
west coast of Soutb America has a commerce far above $100,000,000 
a year. The distance from the ports of Cbili to those of Europe 
through the Straits of Magellan is nearly 9,000 miles and the voyage 
requires more than thirty days, wliile from Peru and Ecuador the dis- 
tance is much greater. A line of fast steamers from the United States 
to Colon, in connection with a similar one down the west coast of South y 
America, would bring Valparaiso within eighteen or twenty days of 
Chicago and St. Louis. London conld be reached from Valparaiso by 
way of New Orleans or New York in much less time than by the direct 
voyage through the Straits, and the journey would be so much more 
agreeable that the passenger, as well as the freight traffic, would be to 
a great extent diverted in this^^ay. 

SUBSIDIES PAID BT OUB NEIGHBOBS. 

From official data before the committee it is plain that the countries 
bordering on the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea appreciate the 
necessity for direct and quick communication with foreign ports, and 
for its control in the interest alike of their producers and consumers, 
and they indicate in their public policies and general convictions that 
governmental assistance, whether in the form of mail contracts or other- 
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ing fiacts. The merobants and mannfactarers of the southern portion 
of the United States would derive great benefit by the establishment 
of the proposed line, and the rapidly developing industries from' that 
seotion seem to be entitled to speeial eonsideration. At the same time, 
in addition to the advantages already pointed out, all those engaged 
in trade between the United States and the countries bordering on the 
Gnlf of Mexico, the Caribbean Sea, and the Pacific Ocean would enjoy 
the great benefits of competition. 

With properly constructed steamers, the proposed line would be of 
incalculable service to those engaged in the shipment of fruit and other 
perishable articles, which suffer severely from long voyages and bad 
weather at sea A very large portion of the fruit coming to the United 
States from Central and South America is consumed in the Southern 
and Western cities of the United States, and the same is true of coffee, 
hides, and other merchandise, while the principal articles of export 
from the United States come mainly from the same cities ; the flour 
from Bichmond and Minneapolis, provisions from Chicago, refined 
petroleum from Cleveland, and furniture from Grand Eapias, while 
Gk^orgia and the Carolinas, as well as other Southern States, are largely 
interested in the shipment of cotton goods. 

DCPBOYBD MAIL AND PASSENGBB FAOILITIES. 

But the greatest advantage to be derived frx)m such a line would be 
the improvement in mail and passenger transportation between the 
United States and the ports east« west, and south of Colon, the time 
frab Kew York to ttie Latter port being shortened to five and a half 
days or six days, if, as suggested, the proposed steamers make a devia- 
tion fix>m a direct line from Tampa to Port Limon and Oreytown. The 
voyage from Tampa to Colon, 1,200 miles, would be made by fast steam- 
ers in less than five days, and by rapid railway trains either New York 
or Chicago could be reached from the latter port in six and a half day& 
Such an improvement upon present facilities for travel is worthy of the 
careful consideration of the delegates to this Conference and of the 
governments they represent. 

The plan above suggested for a line of steamers from Tampa to Colon 
proposes that the steamers, if established, shall visit the city of Mobile 
regularly to deliver and receive freight after having landed their mail, 
passengers, and freight at Tampa. 

PBOPOSSB LINE FBOM NEW ORLEANS. 

There are also many considerations in favor of New Orleans as an 
outport. The geographical position of New Orleans at the mouth of 
the Mississippi makes it the natural outlet not only to Central and South 
America, but to other ports of the world, for the products of the ^reat 
valley this river drains, which constitute the bulk of the exportable 
commodities of the United States. The breadstnffs, the provisions, the 
agricultural machiuery and implements, the furniture ami petroleum, 
and the centers of their production are all within convenient distance 
of water transportation. In many instances the construction of rival 
railway lines has diverted commerce from natural to artificial channels, 
but the difference in distance from Chicago and St. Louis to the ports 
of the Gulf and the Caribbean Sea via New Orleans is so great as to 
offer advantages over New York as an outport that could not be over- 
looked if proi>er steam-ship facilities to these ports were furnished. 
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BEOOMMENDATIONS AS ADOPTED. 

In view of the proximity of all the ports of the Oalf of Mexico and the 
Oaribbean Sea, the advantages that woald accrue from increased social, 
aommercial, and international intercourse, their dependence upon proper 
oommnnication, the improbability that this will be established by unaided 
private enterprise, the duty of Oovernments to promote public welfare, 
tiie small public expenditures required to secure adequate mail, passen- 
ger, and freight facilities, and the necessity for their control by the coun- 
tries whose interests they should subserve, the International American 
Conference recommends to all the nations bordering upon these waters 
the granting of Oovernment aid in the establishment of first-class steam- 
ship service between their several ports upon such terms as they may 
mutually agree upon with reference (a) to the service required, (h) the aid 
it is necessary to extend, {c) the facilities it will severally affoni them, 
(d) the basis upon which they are to contribute, (e) the amount that each 
18 to pay, (/) the forms of agreement between the several Governments 
and the nature of contracts with steam-ship companies necessary to the 
Bnccessful execution of a general plan for such service. 



Appendix A. 



SUUemeni $k&wing the tMans of eommuwication between the perte 0/ the United Statee and 
Ikoee of the east coaet of Mexico^ Central AvMrioa^ Colombia^ Venezuela^ Hajfti, and 
BrazUy the time required by each line of steamer^ the frequency of sailingSf the sums of 
flKNiey paid annually to each line for transportation^ and the amount of mail transported 
dmirmg the fiscal years ended June 30, m8d, and June '30, 1889. 

[For«igii Uhm are marked with an aateriak (*).J 

1. TO MEXICO. 

«. Ifew Tork and Cuba Mail. New York to Vera Crux (yia Hayana, Progreso, and some- 
timee Fnmtera and Campeohe) — Average time, ten days; foar times a month: 
Amoant paid daring fiscal year ending Jane 30, 1889, $1,138.97. 
Amount of mail transported, 1889, 4,652 poands ; 1888, 2,938 poands ; increase, 1,714 

rands. 
Morgan JAne, New Orleans to Vera Cnu.— Average time, three and one-half days ; 

twice a month : 
Amoant paid daring fiscal year ended Jane 30, 1889, $77.05. 

Amoant of mail tranm>orted 1889, 94 poands; 1888, 58 pounds ; increase, 36 pounds, 
e. Thebaud Line,* New York to Frogreso. — Average time not known ; sailing irregular ; 
about once a month : 
Amoant paid daring fiscal year ended June 30, 1889, $15.35. 

Amount of mail transported 1888, 216 pounds; 1889, 160 pounds; decrease, 56 
pounds. 

Id) New York and Yucatan Line,* New York to Pro^rreto.— Average time not known; 
sailing irregular ; about once a month : 
Amount paid during fiscal year ended June 80, 1889, $2.73. 

Amount of maU transported, 1888, 55 pounds; 1889, 44 pounds; decrease, 11 
pounds. 

(e) Spanish Traneatlantie,* New York to Vera Crue (via Prsgreso). — Average time, ten 
days; twice a month: 
Amount paid during fiscal year ended June 'M), 1889, $28.96. 
This line was not used in 1888; amoant of mail conveyed in 1889, 466 pounds. 

RKCAFITULATION. 

To Mexico, five lines ; about ten sailings a month. 
Total amount paid during fiscal year ended June 30, 1889, $1,263.06. 
Total amount of maU carried in lb89, 5,416 pounds. Increase over 1888, 2,149 
pounds. 

17 
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L TO CSSCTKAL AMKBICA. 
. M»ftl Mma. St» Orbu* la JNMrti OlrtK (Tia Beliw and LiriogslonV-All 



at, Ida. 1723.16. 




TVuiO* (klw M Ccib*, Rdm«b. md Dtl1t< 



JAv IVt to Grtjtomn <Ti 



jv tiBe, ■vmiM ten; t«iDtt k Moath ■. 
AMout paid dniBg OksI nw Mkd^ JbM) K, t^tS, t3»l.lt. 

■~'- '" ■ Bot OKid ia IWi. / ... . . . 



Thia liBo'waa Bot niod ia lias. Awnat af Mall eoayeyed ia 1689. 5.713 poail 
(•) JHu liai;* Stm TtrkUPmrt llmm (via Kiaptfoa aad Cotoa).— Atm^biIiM 

kaova; tbna tinwaa Miwih: (MaalM tmdar 1 CoteMbia) : 
(/) ThM Afea and Saadn* i:***,* Mm OHmm I* Part Ltme%.—A.nnig* timt, m 
day! ; Uim« tinM a Boetb : 
AjDinst paid daring beal fear andad Jma M^ 186S, t8B9.fl3. 
Amcmttl of mail Uwuported, 1^9, 8,160 ponsda; ISe^ 4,790 poanda: latn 
3,370 pODndB. 

(«) .V*<r Orltnmt anJ Cnlml Jurfaoa Umt,' .V«w (Mauu W nwUU.— ATaraf* tl 
rwT dmfa ; twiM k month ' 
Anaont paid darinK 6»eMi year ended Jimm 30, 1869, 9^.15. 
Amonat ot wail uaaaported, 1S89; 837 poaada; U8S, m poonda; iacnaB 



To Cent 


m] Americ*. -tTpn lino 


Total an 


onDl paiddnnrg fi»c-a 


Tolal a 


ncunl of n.»a earned 


ponadB. 





I : about twcDtr-tbrce Bailines a montb. 
vear ended Jane M. 1*0, f<i.W^.6T. 
in letea. iO.rxr-J ponads; iacreaae OTur IS^, le 

I. TO COLOUBLA, 

(a) Padfit Mail SttamiKip Companji. Xea Tork lo Cofon,— Average time, eight lil 
three tioiea a month : 
AmoDnt paid during fiscal year endM Jane 30. 1S«, J34,I60.fM, 

Amonnt of mail transponr.], 19-'J, 14^,630 ponnds; IdSd, Hfi,4l>3 poands: incr* 
32.2^ poanda. 

{by JiJa* Liif,' -Vnr York to Saranilia (Ti a Colon and Cartagena).— A Ferage li 
thirteen Aayv. ; three times a moolb : 

AiDDoot paid daring fiscal tear emled June 30, 18fg,t2,U0.T9. 

Amonnt of mail tran*;H>rled in Irit:(-^, '2T,3J6 ponnttx; in 1889, 26,933; d«^MS^ 
poacdH. 
(0) Spaninh TrantaUanHe,' ,Vm- Fort to .'taraailla (via Santiago, Colia).— AiW 



i. tbirl 



)outb: 



Not nted dnring Sacal j'ear ended Jnne 3D, 1^89. 



ToColomhia, thre 



RKCAprnrLATi 
; abnut seven Railing 



4. TO VESKZmiLA. 

(a) Rrd " D" Line, A'bw York la Lagvayralyin Criracia) ; brani?h line U> Maracaibc 
Average time teri daj-ii; tlin-e liuien a icnnlh; 

Aiuonnl paid during tlHcal yi-ar en<!p.l June 30, laSil. «.-.,733.ei. 

Amount nf mail transported, ItHfJ, '.{7,775 polndaj IBSS, 83,773 pooad* ; tncre 
l,OOJpouDda. 
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(h) Tkebaud Liney* New York to Ciudad Bolivar,— Arenkge time eleven days; once a 
month : 

Amonnt paid daring fiscal year ended Jnne 30, 1889, $40.47. 

Amount of mail transported 1889, 806 pounds ; 1888, &54 pounds ; increase, 252 
pounds. 

RXCAPITULATION. 

To Venezuela, two lines ; four sailings a month. 
Total amount paid during fiscal year ended Jnne 20, 1889, 95,774.56. 
Total amonnt of mail transported in 1889, 28,581 pounds ; inciea&e over 1888, 1,254 
pounds. 

6. TO HAYTI. 

(«) Clyde Line, New York to Cape ffajfii, — Average time, seven davG ; once a month : 

Total amonnt paid during fiscal year ended June 30, 1889, |1,614.70. 

Amount of mail transported in 1888, 5,955 pounds; in 1889, 1,388 pounds ; decrease, 
4,567 pounds. 

(h) AtUu Line, New York to Port an Prinoe, — Average time, seven days ; tnree times a 
month : 

New York to JaemtH amd Aux Cay$ (via Kingston, Jamaica).— Average time not 
known; twice a month. 

Amount paid during fiscal year ended June 30, 1889, $2,140.79. 

Amonnt of mail transported, 1889, 8,800 pounds ; 1888, 4,639 pounds ; increase, 
3,161 ^nnds. 

Dnnuff the fiscal year ended Jnne 30, 1889, there were irregular sailings from New 
York to Hayti by various other steamers, to which was paid the total sum of $148.64, 
and which conveyed 799 pounds of mail. 

BSCAPTTULATION. 

To Hayti, two lines : six sailings a month. 

Total amount paid during fiscal year ended June 30, 1889, $3,904.13. 

Total amount of mail transported in 1889, 28,329 pounds. 

C TO BRAZIL. 

(«) United Statee amd BratU Steamekip Covapamy^ Newport New$ to Bio de Janeiro and 
i8cm(ot.— Average time to Bio de Janeiro, twenty-four days ; once a month : 
Amount paid during fiscal year ended June 30, 1889, $13,722.90. 
Amonnt of mail transported, 1889, 69,648 pounds ; 1888, 68,240 pounds ; increase, 
1.408 pounds. 

(0) Bid Croee Line :* New York to Para, Ceara, and Pemambuoo. — Average time not 

known ; about once a month. 
Amount paid during fiscal year ended June 30, 1889, $110.47. 
Amount of mail transported, 1888, 2,190 pounds ; 1889, 1,216 pounds ; decrease, 974 
pounds. 

(e) Booth Line, New York to Para, Maranhamj Ceara, Manaoe, — ^Average time not 

known; about once a month. 
Amonnt paid during fiscal year ended Jnne 30, 1889, $165.70. 
Amonnt of mail transported in 1889, 1,511 pounds ; 1888, 1,004 pounds ; increase, 
507 pounds. 

(d) 8Unnai^$ JAne, * BaMmore to Bio de Janeiro, — Average time not known ; about 

once a month : 
Amount paid during fiscal year ended June 30, 1889, $643.45. 
Not used in 1888 ; amonnt of mail conveyed in 1889, 10,257 pounds. 

RBCAPITfJUlTION. 

To Brazil, four lines; about four sailings a month. 

Total amount paid dnring fiscal year ended Jnne 30, 1869, $14,642.52 

Total amonnt of mail transported in 1889, 82,632 pounds. 

N. B. — Mails for Uruguay, the Argentine Republic, and Paraguay are conveyed by 
the above lines to Rio de Janeiro and thence to Montevideo and Buenos Ayres by 
steamers of foreign lines. 

There are occasional sailings from New York for Montevideo and Buenos Ayres di- 
rect, but thev are so rare and occur at such irregular int«rvals as to be practically of 
no value to the mail service. 

Nothing is known at this office regardingthe number and character of the steamers 
employed on any of the above lines, nor as to their accommodations for passenger^. 

8. Ex. 174 2 
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AfPsndix B. 

^Moial rtpufl «* Colombia luhaUtted to l\e conMiOtt Ay O14 D«I«pal«. Mr CU^am M- 

non. Maitobl AraoOn, 

Chairman 0/ the ConmiUce on Communication on the 

Gulf of j^exico and tkt Caribbtan Sra : 

Sir: I lure tho honor laprewnt to tbo comitittee o( U.e latonistioiikl AmericM 
Conferonce of nbieb yon are ohsirman the followiug inronufttioa ralstivB bu CobnubiiL 
icitniMiteil b; you iu jour note ilatvd the 23(1 or last Deci^tuber. At the naine Ilm* I 
b«g to suboiH to tlie uoaeideration of the aomiaittee some o hue rvftt loos wbichiJiaa 
necessaiy for tb^ proper underBtoQiliDg aiid appreciation or aaiil iaroniiatiou. 

Thu maritime coiumLtuiuation between Colombia Bod the Ooileil StaCwi la U pr» 
eat carrief) oD by the folloiTiDg Hteam-ship lines ; Atloa, FaciliQ Mail, Spkuivh TraM' 
atlantic, and ICed D Line. 

The lirNt in an Enijliah line, eatablifibed aome tiuie a^o, whoee ateanion c*U nn- 
latlf at the ports ol Cartbageua and SavaniUa, irbich are the priucip»1 pons of C^ 
lombla on the Atlaatic. Thia Hue diapatcheii two veaaela regalatiy every mODllt froa 
New York, and id them is carried tbe greater part of the Koodii export^ trata tSli* 
eoQtitrf to Colombia deMined for the Atlantic eooHt and the markets of the d^>Ut- 
meats of Antioquia, Tolima, Cundinamorca, BoyacA, and part of Santander, in Uw 
interior. Ou the retiun vojase tbey brioK the grei;tter part of the articles imputtij 
from Colombia into the United States, whioh they take on hoard at the ports of S» 
vAailltt ftod Carthagena. 

Tho Aniorioan line called Panifio Mail dispatches a steamer reKnlarly on the li^ 
lOth, Mxi '20th of nnofa month to tbe port of Colon. The only articles of Ain«ri«M 
prodnetion oitrried by this lino to Colouibia are those consameil in tbe department of 
Pauanio, which iooliides tbo entire Isthmus, and the department of theCancaoDtte 
Piuilio. Tlip ItiipiirtatiouH of iliis liitirr department are eotercd at the pons al J 

iPanaaiJ 



> merohandise transshipped 1 

II Nitvigatiot) Company nnil of the rsceiitJr ■ 



ami carrr ini'rch;indise to tbe Coli 
Marra. 

Tbi' sti^amers of the American line known by tbe name of Red D Line, bailing reg- 
nl;irly bt.-tw«pn New York ami the Venezuelan portsof La GuuyraandPui^rtuCabello, 
do not juit in at any t'olombiaii port, hut thty carry tbe American pro<liicts which 
arc iiiiporli'd iiiliUbe uorihiTri part of tbo departmentof Santaoder in Colombia. anJ 
carry to Now York Iboarliclea which that reRlonnsiiorts to the llnitwi States. The* 
Biraoiers toncb at Cnra;oa, ami from tbonce tlio mi'rchaudisu destined to a cnnHideci- 
ble part of Vtun'tnela and Ibo department ofSanlander aretransfwrtird t*> tbe portol 
Maracailiu in HteaimTHot'tlie Huitiuline. At Maracailio ilie same vessels take on board 
Ibe proiliictH('\|i"i It'll from thiH part of Colombia to tbe United States, and thoaesail- 
iriK betwiji-n New York :ind La Gnayra aod Puerto Calie Ho take them on board at 
Cntavoa, t<i;;i'ihi'r n'llli tliiisi< which, in a more limileil qnantity, are ^nt to tbe same 
market tVuin tlu' pnivinceof Padilla inlbe Colombian departmentof tbe Magdslena- 

Tbe piisial service li.-tweea Colombia and the United States in carried ou by thcM 
name lines of i>t<.'aTni'rH. although the Spanish Traniiatlantic Hue doea but little of it 
on neconnt of ih(t length of its ronte and Ibo sIowuphn with wbleh they Decessatili 
carry the mail. Colombia also has a postal nystem well established and organiiM. 
bnt HQliject to I lie obstacle!! naturally oflered by the undeveloped condition of its in- 



Wilh ri'gard In telegraphic commnnicatloo, Colombia ha.* all that is al prtsenl 
needed, considering its presi'nt commercial and induntrlal conditioD. The lengtbef 
tbe telcgrapbic liuen now in operation measures more than 4,6U0 kilometers, and it 
nniy lie oald ibal all tbe towns of anv importance, no laatter bow small they are.cu 
ciiiiiiiiiiiilrate with each other and with all tbe countries of Europe ami America, bj 
iiicaTi- ul till' .■!ibK' which Iniiohes at the ports of Colon, Panama, and Knenavealan. 
Tli>' ti'h'<rrii|>liic NVHtem of Columbia ouuneclK at tho north with I bat of Veneioela, 
and at rhr ^riuTh with lliat i^f Ecu:idor; so that Colombia is at present in pono- 
?liin ol I'UHy, freiinent, and rapid communication with those two Kepnbiics. 

The latest atatinltcH pnblishod by the Government of Colombia on the exterior in- 
port and ex|iort trade of Ibe cnuntry refer to Ibo year li^. Wu liud therein ibit 
ibe eiLportN, not inchidint: IbrK^ of tbe department of Panama, which enjoys freedon 
from import dutv. rraciied in ibut year tho Hiim of jU.UOO.OW. The export of nat- 
ural ]<rodiictH from tlje iHtbmuH may bo i\-<linialed at |l.:iOO,000 ; and it mft^therefM* 
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A that the exports of Colombia reacbed ia the jear 1887 the Bum of 115,^00,000, 
-ding to official doonmeDta publiflbed by the United States Government,* the ex- 
of Colombia to that ooDDtry la the Bseal year eodins Jane 30, 1889, amounted 
363,519, witboat inelading in tbu ium the gold aad ailver, ootned or in bnl- 
imported from Colombia in the same year, which appear in toe said docnments 
imonnt to 11,643,796. It also appears theraiu that the eiporta of the Uaited 
s to Colombia in that fiscal year amonoted only to 13,703,705, or 11,194.398 leu 
those of th« jaar endisE Jane 30, 1888, in wliioh the; amoanted to |i,923,359. 
respaot to toe imports bronKht from Colombia, preoioai metala not included, it 
be obserred also that In 1B89 tbey wet« leas than the preTians year. It appears, 
^t, that in 1888 tbey amonoted to |l,393,258, or $139,739 more than in the year 

like what has been si^d of Colombia, Mexico, the Central American Republics, 
reneraelafliniTe in the etatiBtlcs aa baving exported more to the United States 
W than in 1686. With ree^id to Mexico it would perhaps not be exak;((erating 
T that, taking into ounHideration the total amoant of its export trade, the in- 
• is something Temarkable, for it appears that in 1889 Mexico sent to this coun- 
rodnots to the value of $31,353,601, or 13,9-23,712 more than in the year 1888, ia 
h it only exported to the United States 917,3^,889. The Central American Be- 
ta, which, in 1888, exported to the United 8tateB$7,e33,378 worth, are pat down 
» for (8,414,019 ; that is, with an increase of 9790,641 The inoreose of the ez- 

of Venecnela is less noticeable, beeaose in 1888 they were 110,051,250 and 
93,508 In 1889, making adifferenoe of 9341,319 in favor of the latter year. The 
voce between the «z^>rta of Colombia in 1888 and those of 1889 is, however, of 
t amoont ($U9,739), and may be easily and satis facto rily explained by the de- 
e of value In this market of some of the principal artlolcs which Colombia ex- 
. The difierenoe Is oert^nly of ralne and not of balk, 
nrding to the recent rtmort of the United States Treaaary Department, the ex- 

of Mexico, the Central Amerioan Bepnblios, Colombia, and Veneznela to this 
try daring the last ten years are aa follows : 
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ra examination of the above table it is evident that the exports of Mexico, 
-al America, and Venezuela to the UDit«d Status have incraaaed notably ia the 
tow years, while thoae of Colombia have decreased. With reinud to Mexioo, it 
n that the exports in 1889 exoeeded those of 1880 by tl4,040,D(X), which means an 
MB of two-thirds. The exports of the Central Amerioan Bepnblics, which in 
were only 93,310,000, amount in 1389 to $8,414,000, making an increase of 
1,000 in the coarse of ten yeata. Veaezoela, which in 1880 exported tt>,04U,000, 
ised its exports 94,363,000 tu 1889, since iu IhaC year they amoanud to $10,392,000. 
le other band, Colombia, which ia 1880 exported to the United States products 
<»mauntof98,440,000saw its exports reduced in 1889 to$4,3ti3,000, which marks 
ing off of »4,177,000, eqaivalenl to one-ball'. 



{rpablica and Veneinela have stoadily increased, those of Colombia have de- 
»d ia a marked manner. Mexioo, which in 1880 oaly imported $6,070,000 worth, 
rt«d$lD,890,00a worth in 16S9, and there was one year (1883) in which its imports 
Dtsd to $14,370,000. Those of the Central Amerioaa RepablioH, which in 1880 
Mnoonted to $1,730,000, reached $4,150,000 in 1889. Thoae of Vetiezaela, which 
oaly $3,370,000 in 1880, passed $3,000,000 in 1888, and in 1889 amounted to 
>,000. Those of Colombia were $6,330,000 in 1B8C, $6,180,000 in 1881, $tj,330,000 
1,000 in 1887, $4,930,000 in 1888, and ^730,000 in 1889. Theie was, therefore, a 

mnal raport ef the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics on the fbieign onnmetos 
I U»ttadBtotss for the jMT ending Jons 30, UaL 
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in IcfU. 16.720,000 ia IftCJ, |S,17B,000 in 16M. t5,*00.e00 in !»«. $5,-290.000 ia 
deciute of 11,500,000 ia 1^ iMipiMlAliiuia of Um Uet-uuiied yew »• ciuupand milk 
Uiuai of laea. 

ThadMie^ofexportatioo bom Colombia to th« ITnitwl States Iwgna to bsfallm 
a marknl manner in liM. In fact, from $8,440,000. Ibe auin reachod in ISM), Ibey ftli 
to |S,9M,0(I0 in iliat year, abowine a decneaac of $;:,4EiO,000. The; wtir« atiU 1h u 
luee. naoe the; odI; reached |4.9G(^«00 ; and allhoagh a uliglit riw- of $390,000 ia amri 
in ieSS ovar the ptVTiooa y«ar, thadacTMM ii alill mor« notable iii IrlM, in wbicb t^ 
oal; reached t3,fiBO,0DO, orlcBtbaaoae-baUiif lite anoant reached ftvo yoara b t fa r 
l^e mMind dintiiiutioii oTtlwiKpciito of IM6, ia which rear (bej D&Ijr amMiatadti 
^340,000. and Umms ofliW, irhieb mvmI; leaobed $3,010,000. u ezpUioed b; lb 
eivil war in wtiicti th« coaatfTlound iUelf attliat time; for, afterorder «raa»-< ' 
liihed. It ia Men that they not onlj roooTered their previouB level, bat aiitl«r«i 
■Beicaae, although Uul a flight one, oTerthe exporta of ISM, the ^eai iauuediaui; 
pnetidiaf the civil war. 

Upon eomparitjg thv importation of American mercbaudiee eotrr«4l at Colcwka 
dnnoK the jean lem-til with the exports made from Colombia to the United SltM 
In the aame period, a oonaideiable ioequililiriam ia observed. It is, monovvir, ta la 
noted thai tbe eiueae of impoita over eiporia reached the aaas of $l,S7O,900 in IfK 
$1,560,000 in IsrG. $!i,S80,n)0 in ISM, $3,01)0,000 in IH^ fi,ilS>i,00O \a IWB, ti.0M.OH 
in IHi^, and $:>30.0u0 in lt«d ; making a total of tI2.99U.UoO in seTen ;eian. TliejtM 
taS already eibibrls ■ difference of $5:)0,000 in favorofexporl«, and evMyUting baft 
one to believe that in the current fiscal year the; wlU exceed the unporla. nw u- 
eqnitibriuoi obeerved Is, however, easily explaiotMl. 

At the Batne tiiue thai the d««rea«e of exportation coaimenced in ColoHibia, U 
work oreicavatiug Ifae canal wag begnit at Pbohiuii. aud the IstbrnoB incrvwedtoi 
siderHbly iia imporiatioii aoil coiisQniptiou, paying A-r ibeni not with its owo fm 
aeU, but with the money belnngitip to that eDrtirpriBV. Thp diBut«noe betvcea ll 
ImportatiiiD and •iijionai too above noiitd «»«iiot HqnidaiiMl with spedio ■aatwlbr 
Colombia, nor by the sale of Cotonililan articles in Kuroppitu marked ; it wMpM 
from the fuadsof the French alockholdenb Tbiarspluiis why, while Uie axfttuM 
(ho yean laSB-'dli Ml lo ao low a fi)(nTe on aoconnt of the diatnrbanM* la Iha (Mta , 
of the ooDDtry, the imporla did not decrcaae in those years in the aaiaa pmpatrtUa^ 
ThpconouuiptroD of the I.ithmns increihfied, white that of thu r(«t of ColoiiiMn il:in<'i- 
iaiieil. &iit thu diiulnution of llie work on the canal in ledd, and ita tioal isu-i-rCL.. 'j 
in Iti^a, broufibt with it a redoclion in the amount of coiwumption. TIiii- < ^ ' - 
the notable derrease of importation during tboiw vears. The exceptional' . 
slanceain which the Isthmus of Panama fiinii't ilselffrom 1881 lo ISNj ini r. ... 
cnuAnrnptton of foreign goods in an extrnurdiuary manner; but they in nn.. 
tributed to aiienienl either the exports of the rest of the cunntry or of tli-ii - . 
il^eir. Since lue imports of the ooiiutry are at present rednoed to what can be 1^:'^ 
by piporte, the tl^curee of both in the year I!fiS show ne what is tlie amonnt of oob- 
merce between Cutumbla and the United States in normal conditions. 

Among the inlertnipical cuuulries uf America, Colombia hai perhaps b«en the moal 
ilceply affect^ by the decline of commerce and iniinstry wbicb, with Tariablf u>- 
i^nsitv, haeiiiitde ittwlf felt all over tbe world during tlte la^t fifteen years. Nod* of 
tbi'm have seen, as Coloiubis hM, tbeir exports so greatly dinitii I nhed, nor fonod them- 
Helves, as she has done, on accimni of her peculiar topograph icaJ conditioii, wr- 
rouniled by so great obstnclos lo utilizing the forces wbicb Ihu decay of her aocirol 
iuduHtries has left idle. With regard 10 tobacco, wbicb was previously cultivated i« 
abunilaiice and Bipurleil lu the value uf several milliuUB of dollars, it may be M>d 
that at present only a ButHuieni quantity is prwluee.! for home consiimptioo, sines 
exorbilunt cnstomi dutiuo, which tuight be called prohibitive, have drivan it a«>J 
from the former markels. 

The exportation of cindiona bark has entirely ceased. In order to appreciate piv^ 
erly the impurlnnce which this product bad in tbe external traile of Colombia, it mcii 
be borne in mind that on account of the iiuiueuite quantities of il oifiorleil from thai 
coDutry, her exports Tu Ibe United Stales amnuuted lo$l-J.2»4, 063 in lcI75, or ti:i,(ai,LM 
morf tUBQ in If^; and in order lo eatliiiate the inlluence which tbe prodoclteD of 
CDldiiibia bad in the market of that product, it is sufficient to nooUect that qoininr, 
which is extracted from it, that in It^ti was ouly sold at the rate ofB*. M. peiouuM, 
in ItJTT, on account of an inl«rruptlon In the exportation of cinchona from ColoiDbii 
occasioned by civil war and oliHlructions in the navigation of the Hagdal^aa Ei"r, 
went up to the unheard of price of lO. 9d. ($4.70) ]ier ouuce. The price of tbischMS' 
ieal product be);aQ to fait In 18T1I, and from IUSS onward it declined with saoh rapid- 
ity that the current price in Europe in 1867 was only U. 6d. {;« cents) per oudcw, « 
eren still tew. The last quotations of the London market give this same price iu th( 
present mnuth to Kriglish qninine, and It. 3d. to that of (iertnan production. 

The decline in price of an article of snch general and ooostautoonsnmption as this is not 
difBoolt to •iplain. It ij a well-known fact that ten or twelT* jaaia ago tha piodat- 
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tiou of ciDchona was a kind of monopoly with some coantries of the northern part of 
South America, where the tree prodaoine the bark grows wild in sorprising profusion. 
Bnt the carelessness, lack of method and system, in the collection of the bark, gave 
riae to the fear that the production of so necessary an article would greatly decline, 
And perhaps CTen become exhausted, and, actuated by this fear^ the Governments of 
Holland and Great Britain decided to attempt the cultiyatiou of the cinchona-tree in 
thdr oolonies of Java an4 the East Indies. The first seeds and plants were carried 
thither firom South America in 1861, and the first exportation of bark from that region 
to Europe, consisting oif only 24 ounces, was made in 1869. The production of it in 
the Iriand of Ceylon was growing so enormously from year to year that in the year of 
1882-^ 6,925,000 pounds of it were exported from that place ; from 1883 to 1884, 
11,500.000 pounds; and from 1885 to 1886, 15,364,912 pounds.* The exportations of 
Jmrm naye oeen smaller in quantity, but not less important, since in 1887 they exceeded 
8,200,000 pounds. The necessary result of such an immense production was the rapid 
decline in the price of this raw material and of the article extracted firom it. To this 
depreciation further contributed two other causes, the influence of which it is impos- 
stble to ignore. In the first place, the South American bark generally yielded bnt 2 
per oent. of sulphate, while that of Ceylon and Java, due to the oultiTation of the 
tne, produced from 8 to 12 per cent. In the second place, because of the discoyery 
and employment of new and more economic processes, there can actualljr be obtained, 
with lees expense and in the course of three or fiye days, a greater quantity of quinine 
than was before extracted in twenty days by means of the processes which were then 
employed. 

The exportation of cinchona bark from Colombia having entirely ceased, a greater 
impulse was giyen to the oultiyation of coffee, Until this product became the princi - 
pal article of export. But coffee, like hides and all the natural products which Co- 
lombia exports, nas suffered an enormous decline in the market because of competi- 
tion with other countries which produce them with greater adyantage ; and thus is 
explained why an increase in the yolume of exports does not slgni^ for Colombia 
m proportional increase in the yalue of the same. 

Colombia, like other Spanish-American countries, contends with the dififlculties 
which nature has opposed to conyenient, rapid, and economical oommunioaton, in its 
own territory, and wnich make the transportation of its products to the sea-coast 
extremely difficult and expensiye. It is this lack of ways of communication and of 
transportation which constitutes the most powerful obstacle to the economical and in- 
dustrial deyelopment of those countries. 

Because of the imperfect and backward state of the means of transportation em- 
ployed the exports are limited to articles which, of small voluxne and little weight, 
. are intrinsically yaluable ; and with resi>ect to said articles they are compelleu to 
challenge the competition of producers who, disposing of abundant capital and pro- 
Tided inth improyed implements of labor and easy, economical, and rapid means of 
transp6rt*ation, offer these same articles in the market at prices which are occasionally 
ruinous for the producers who do not possess identical advantages for their produc- 
tion and transportation. ** Railways and steam-ships," said the French economist, 
Lieroy Beaulieu, "are the leyelers of prices ; there is no influence so potent as theirs." 
The general depreciation of articles of universal consumption confirms this opinion, 
ahouM such statement need demonstration. Wheat, wool, cotton, silk, petroleum, 
linaeed-oil, coffee, and tea, copper, lead, iron, quicksilver, silver, tin, coal, quinine, 
paper, nitrate of soda^ beef, sugar, hides, cheese, and fish are articles of universal 
consumption, and their actual price is much less tha% fifteen years ago, due to a 
greater and more economical production, stimulated by the increase of consumption, 
caused by the facilities and low rates of water and land transportation. 

The decline in the price of some of these articles is really surprising. Thus, for 
example, refined petroleum which in 1873 was worth 23.59 cents a gallon, fell in 1887 
to 6| cents. Refined sugar, in bond for export, which in 1880 was only worth 5.08 
cents a pound in New York, declined still more, and there was a time (July, 1887) 
when it only brought 2.37^ cents a pound. Salt oeef for export, which averaged in 
the United States in 1884 only 8.2 cents a pound, dropped to 6 cents in 1886. Salt 
pork declined during the same period from 8.2 to 5.9 cents ; bacon and hams from 9.6 
to 7.5 cents, and lard from 9.4 to 6.9 cents. 

The immediate and necessary effect of the present system of transportation by rail- 
way and steam-ship has been uniformity in the prices of the necessary commodities 
aibd the final disappearance^ in all civilized countries, of local markets with enor- 
mous differences in the pnces of such articles. It does not happen to-day, as for- 
merly, that the loss of the crops in a province, or even in an entire country, will expose 
the inhabitants to the horrors of famine. An eminent American economist has well 

*Aoeording to the last statistics the production of Ceylon has been diminishing 
since 1886. It appean that from 1886 to 1887 it was 14,389,184 pounds ; from 1887 to 
lasa^ ll»70l» 838 poiuids ; and from 1888 to 1889, 10,798,487 pounds. 
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Appendix O. 

Btatbmknt of William H. T. Hughes, of Nkw York. 

The Chairman (Mr. Aragon). The committee will proceed at once to the consid- 
eimtion of the boainesR before it. The committee is sitting to-day for the purpose of 
inqairing into the feasibility of extending commercial relations between the United 
States and the countries bordering on &e Gnlf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea.- 
Gentlemen have come before ns to-day for the purpose of giving ns their ideas in respect 
to this matter, and we will proceed with the hearing, talcing the views of each gen- 
tleman in his tarn. " 

We will proceed first with the hearing of Mr. William H. T. Hughes. 

Mr. HuoHXS. Mr. Chairman, I dfd not come here prepared to make an argument 
before your committee. I came to this city with the idea in my mind that the Com* 
Blttee I was to meet to-day was the Committee on Communication on the Atlantic. 
I prepared a paper to read before that committee. The theories I advance in my 
fkimVt eo far as steam-ship lines are concerned, are substantially the same as I would 
•drance to you. If your committee would like to hear it read, I will do so. 

The Chairman. Upon the general topic I suppose your paper would apply as well 
to the subject before us as to the subject before the Committee on Communication 
OD the Atlantic. 

Mr. HuOHSB. This paper applies as well to this conmiittee as to the other. The 
main object of this Conference^ as I understand it, in to develop trade between the 
United States and the countries south of us, and to bring the i)eoples of this great 
hemisphere into more firiendly relations with one another; and it seems to me that 
the most important i>art of the work of the Conference, if my idea of its object 
is ooirect, devolves upon tiie Committee on Communication. No trade can be de- 
Toloped to any extent without constant, rapid, and frequent communication between 
the countries desiring to trade together. To develop trade between any two na- 
tions it is, in my opinion, absolutely necessair that the people of those two nations 
•honld intermingle and exchange views, study each other's wants, and become inti- 
mately acquainted. So long as there is no communication of a good, rapid, and cheap 
oatore there will be no trade. To illustrate my idea I would say that while the dis- 
tance from New York to Philadelphia is far greater than that to many small towns in 
its immediate vicinity, Philadelpnia is virtuallv nearer New York than these towns. 
Whj f Because there are fast and comfortable trains at a reasonable price every 
hi^ hour during the day to Philadelphia, and if I want to go there to attend to 
•ome business I can start out in the afternoon from New York, attend to my business, 
and be back at my own home at my usual hour of retiring. Whereas to the smaller 
towns around our great metropolis, did I wish to go there in the afternoon it would 
be necenear^ for me to stay all night, I believe in the same way, in fact I know it to 
be so, that if I could run down to Buenos Ayres in fifteen days instead of thirty-five 
or forty, as it would take me with the present facilities, in good steamers, at a reiison- 
able rate of passage, I should make the trip at least once a year, perhaps twice, have 
a talk with my correNpondents, get to know them and their wants better, and have a 
more intimate knowledge of the business which I was doin^, and of the standing and 
financial responsibility of my correspondents, which is in itself the basis of all busi- 



I firmly believe that had we had for the past five years a line of steam-ships running 
firom New York to Monte Video and Buenos Ayres in fifteen or sixteen days the biisi- 
neas relations between the two countries would have been so extended that there 
would have been no necessity for the Conference which you gentlemen from the Ar- 
^ntine Republic and Uruguay are to-day attending. The onTv American line of any 
importance on the Atlantic is the United States and Brazil Mail Steam-ship Company, 
which has had to struggle hard to keep afioat, and which sails from New York for 
Brazilian ports only about once every twenty or thirty days, and by being forced to 
touch at so many ports to eke out an existence destroys its usefulness as far as the 
development of trade is concerned, owing to the amount of time that it takes between 
its terminal points. The schedule time, for instance, of the ship which left New York 
on the 8th mstant makes her due at Rio Janeiro on the 4th of February, or, s:iy, 
twenty-seven days, and this, to my mind, entirely destroys her usefulness as a trade 
developer. The question naturally arises, if this is so, why do thev not run faster? 
Simply becanae tne trade is not yet sufficiently developed to pay for separate lines 
being nm from New York to all the difierent ports at which it touches, and capital- 
late are naturally averse to putting their money into any enterprise from which an 
immediate revenue can not be derived, and which would show a heavy loss before 
any profit eonld be anticipated. It therefore becrnies necessary for the Governments 
ialanafeed in devek^ing trade between their various countries to oome to the aid of 
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Shovld the goyemments interMted .coincide with my tiowb and aid in the estab- 
iahmeDt of such linee as are necessary, let them insist on a fast service and a low rate of 
itnarn ; the freight ratea^will take care of and equalize themselves. The banking 
ifliliUes required to aid in the development of commerce will natarally follow the 
iteblishment of rapid commanication, and the intermiDgling of the people, which 
apid oommnnioatioa and low passage rates would bring about, would develop the 
rade. 

The only countries with which we to-day do a large business, and for which we are 
0t dependent on Loudon for banking facilities, are Cuba and Mexico. Why f Be- 
ame we have constant and rapid communication with those countries; because the 
eople intermingle and know one another, and because the constant intercourse has 
•oght them that they can buy what they want in the United States, and that wc 
an make the goods and machinery they require as well as any European nation. As 
a apt illustration, that rapid and frequent communication and friendly intercourse 
I the best and only mode of increasing commercial relations, is the fact that in 18H0 
ar exports of machinery and agricultural implements to Mexico only amounted to 
bout 1400,000, and that in less than ten years they have increased to 14,000,000. 

The point now arises, from what port in the United States should the lines of steam- 
ri I have suggested start t To this there is but one answer, viz, New York. Boston, 
liiladelphia, Baltimore, and New Orleans will all argue that if the Government 
nbaidizes steam-ships, they should all be entitled to uie same advantage as New 
ork, but this is not so, for New York is the central point, and there is where the 
liips will get the most of their freight and the most of their passengers, and until 
ion time as the trade shall be sufficiently extended to warrant the establishment of 
lies from other ports, I claim that aU the lines I have suggested should run from 
ew York to the ports indicated. 

Let us hope, gentlemeiK that before the ox>ening of the great international exhibi- 
on of 1^2 in the city of New York, all these steam-ship Tines shall have been estab- 
shedy and that all yon gentlemen delegated to this Conference, and thousands upon 
lonsands of your countrymen, will visit us and so enlarge our commercial, and 
iendly relations as to prove the wisdom and forethought or the able minds that in- 
Bl^nrmted and brought about this Conference, which shall live in history as one of 
tie greatest events known to the world. 

Service between this country and South America or Central America by sailing 
aaaels will not do. That was tried for years and vears and it failed. As an illus- 
mtion I will state something that I know thoioughly. For instance, take crushed 
i|^, which is manufactured in the United States. At one time I exported large 
nonnts of crushed sugar to South America. Why do I not do it now f Because they 
ave to cable for crushed sugar, and if it goes in a sailing ship it is indefinite when it 
lU arrive, and it is apt to get damp in transit. The correspondent in South Amer- 
m, on the other hand, can cable to France or England, where there are steamers 
siTing every few days, and they will know Just when that sugar will get there and 
lAt it will get there in good condition too, and of course mv business is cut out. 
bey can cable from South America to France or England thirty days later than 
kbUnir to me and get their sugar before I can get it there. 

Our banking facilities are bad because we have not the communication. It is a 
lie thing to see a draft on Europe for merchandise going to Cuba or Moxico, because 
tere is close communication between those countries and ours, and they know each 
lier, and the standing of the people there is known, whereas. to deal with a country 
boee people you know nothing aoout is out of the question. 

Mr. Hakson. Is it not a faot^ though, that business in Cuba and Mexico is done 
I m much shorter time than in the South American states t Are not the credits 
lorterf 

Mr. HuomBS. Not in the business that is done with the United States. It is true 
le credit system in business with Europe is on longer time, but that comes back to 
y argument, namely, that the reason for that is because there is more communica- 
on with Europe and those South American people, and their standing is thoroughly 
^miliar to the people they are dealing with. I was talking with Mr. Bliss on the sub- 
ct. He does a little business with South America in dry goods. He told me that if be 
mid Jump into a steamer and go there and get back quickly, he would J ust as soon trust 
man there who was good, as a man in the United States who is good. He says, 
9vrever, that he does not know them, and the reason that he does not know them is 
lat there is no communication. For instance, if you wanted to go down there and 
ent aboard an Atlas steamer and looked at it, perhaps you would conclude not to 
». If^ on the other hand, you could go in a comfortable ship, and you had had a 
kik with Mr. Aragon, and he invited you to go with him to his country you would 
9 SO. Yon would do so because you could travel comfortably and rapidly. Of course 
I all business matters we can do more business in five minutes conversation than in 
▼e years' correspondence. Yon can do in ten minutes' conversation with a man what 
oa woi|ld do in oorrespondenoe in ten years. Again, a merchant lilies to dei^l with 
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k mtn be knons. Noir, ax »□ inatanoe, I will cite thin osm : I nvver mel Mr. Ar 
Wore I cttnie here, knd if I wanted to know uiythingaboDt Co«ta Ric*. I *onUi 
to Mr. AriiguD, knowing be would give me tlie Infonafttion [ dveirod. If I had D 
neeti him sinii did nnt know wbat kind of ■ man be wm, and b»d only h^ard a( 
BiiuLly, be woniil nut liare my conDdeoee tike he baa '* '" 



If I aiu silting in my office aud a man coniea in to see me 1 form »d ide* 

44 to nbelber I will triiRt liini or not. 1 can not explain wbj. It is JneoBOL 

ean not form tbat idea from a man's Dorreapon<leDce. 

We do five-eigbths of oar whole bnaioeaa with tbe Argentine Bepablie. Affa 
expei'ienoe of twent.v years aa a commiiwioD merobant I bave dincoTer&t Ibal ' 
our coireBpondenl oomea up here and remaiDs a few mootliB tbat we find new tl 
to deal in. He picks op aani)>iti8 of a doxen tbiagB sad that fin«Ux t«*liua a 
bneineM. 

Mr. GUZMU*. Of oonrae tbese eteainera moat be bnilt in tbe United Statea bo 
of the laws of thia country not pcimitttng a vchwI baiU in a foreign land Ml 
tbe flaif of tbe United StBt«9. 

Hr.HuaRKa. Yea, sir; they mmt be built bere. J 

Mr. 0V7.VAS. Is your Idea tbat thi« aasistnnoe aball oome ic tbe eliApe of a hI 
or a mail contract t 

Mr. HtTOiute. My idea in tb&t tbe l>Mit wa.y to do it iafur the Ooremnneiit I« la; 
(liDerent routes of ateani-sbip linee and guitraat; a pnrocatat;'' oa the capital. 
can not be done ; the tbiii); has liei-n cHruIally Htudied bero bj tbe people iateti 
and we haye come U> tbe conelaiiioti tbat tbe oaty relief for the merc&jtDt nariiw 
can be fcet tbrough CougreM is tbe tonoHgo hill, Wubuve hod aereral mentia^ 
we have dlscDsned it aiiioDg men well paiit«l, bhiI it •eemn to me ctiat it UK 
feasible tbingtbat Rati be got tbrotigb Coiigrcu. ] 

Mt.OuzMAM. Is tbere nut a bill now before the Benale which w^ preaMlv 
Senator Frye, looking to Ibia sort of thing t 

Mr. IIdgbks. Yea, mr; 1 see by the papers Ibut there is aneb ■ bill. ] ba*i 

Mr. Gl'ZMan. And then there la a bill anthorising the Pout master- General te 1 
ioto ooDtracln with steam-ahip linos for carrying tbe maiU from the UnitMt St 
Now ia not enob a oontract praotioallf a lolMidy t _ 

nbape tbnt a aubaidy ja eatablisbed it will anawel 
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Mr. Guzman. Wbetlier b.v a nmil contract, or upon a tonnage basis, or in 
other way I 

Mr, lIuBRKB. Yfi; the bHFiin of the wbole tbin^; ia this, tbat there is DOt ba«i 
ctioQgh tn suiiport tliB nhipB thnt are reqnirert fnrtbe purpoaeof dcyelopingrbe ir 
What WB want ia to imreuse the speed and hrinp the cimulries closer together. 

Mr. Ou/.MAS. If the anbsidy comes in the hiiape of mail contracts to carrj 
muila of tbo United States only, then the United States would have to pay furil 

Mr. HconES. Yea, but you can make a cuntract with the other connttiee to e 
Iheir niailw back. The United Slatea mall is the mail out. According to tbe K 
convention, I believe, every country has to take care of ita own mail. The Uu 
Stiitt'H paid the Brazil lino n subsidy some yenra for carrying their mail. 

Mr. UuKHAM. Let na au|>pn.-<e that a line of steamera is e4tiiljli«bed Trom Ne« 1 
to Colombia and then eulei-a into a contract to carry United States mails, and 1 
receive so mnch a yeiir for tbe same. Then Colombia, on tbe other hand, >nn*t 
•o much for bringing their mail here. 

Mr. llL'GnKS, That is what Colombia ought to do. It onRht to be done joinll 
<nme manner so that the Governments may insist u|ion a cerlain power and m 
4|lH(^d. Let them guaranty a given time between this port aud that port, and 
Tide for aforfeit if the itt-am-ship line does not live up to its contract. 

Mr. OuzMAH. But a steamer from New York to Asptuwall would not only cart] 
Colombia mail, hnt mails tbat would come that way from all parts of South Aiiir: 

Mr. Htjohrs. Well, it would dnpPnd upon bow morb each Government is bene! 

Mr. Guzman. And you will hava to calculate bow much service each countri 
■reived from that lino in order In ascertain the propoitioo of aubiidy each cemi 
diiiuld pay t 

Mr. lluDHlU). Yea. 

TliF) CBAtKMAM. AboQt what Eiie sbip do yon tbiok weald be required fur Uu 
»f wrvicB you iadirnleT 

Mr. Hl'GllKS. A Bleamer half the Bise of the one yon saw launched the olhu 
>aaiid with a speed of eomctbiiic 
rse, cabin Rttinga, eto., ready le 1 

B the aize of the veasel, yon at th« Mine 
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Mr. HuGHXS. Not neoessarily, beoanse jon oui pirt the power in to drive Miything 
tmL Of oonrse yon would require more power, compAratiyely, to drive as fast a 
diorter than a longer steamer. 

Mr. Guzman. What is the difTerence between the price of ooal in the United States 
and in England t 

Mr. HuOHSS. There is no dilTerenoe. The nominal price of soft coal is .$3.50 a ton 
alongside the ship. In bnying it by yearly contract for a steam-ship line yon do better 
llian that. It oosts ^225,000 a year per ship for the ooid used in the Gnlf trade. 
That is for passenger ships. 

Mr. Hanson. It will not be practicable to mn steamers to all the jiorts on the Car- 
rlbbean Sea and Gnlf of Mexico in order to get <|nicker commnnication between there 
mad here, because it would reanire too many bnes. What do yon think of potting 
oil station steamers that wonla collect the traffic at the minor ports and take the 
aame to the central port where these fast steamers touch f 

Mr. HuOHKS. That is a failure. The rehandling knocks around the freight too 
mnoh. Costa Rica has a large fruit trade that coidd be developed with the United 
States if that country had fast commnnication with this conntry ; but every time 
the packages are knocked about the fruit is damaged. The more ports you call at 
the more you destroy the use of that boat as far as the developmeut of trade is con- 



Mr. Hanson. The question is, whether the business is sufficient to justify a large 
number of lines. If you had station steamers to collect the fruit, for iDHtance, and 
bring it to a central point, would not the development of that system overcome to 
some extent the drawback of the deterioration of the fruit on account of extra hand- 
linfp f I mean, of course, with this quicker service that we speak of. 

Mr. HnoHSS. In the fruit business, of course the speed of delivery is what you 
want. You not onlv damage fruit by keeping it tied up for a long time, but you also 
damage it by handling. 

Mr. Hanson. Are tnose small boats that run to Greytown t 

Mr. HuoHKS. They are pretty tough specimens. There is another advantage in 
baTing fine boats between those countries and this. K you send a fine AmericaD-built 
boat to those ports, the people of those countries will go aboard it and examine it. 
Ton will find that these South American people have quite a mechanical turn about 
them, and they Judge your capability by the manner in which your boat is built. 



How to dkvklop our traj>s with Central and South America. 

fA pap«r reed by WiUism H. T. Hughes s( the first general mMtins of the BosineaB Men's RepaV 

lioan AModation of the city of New York, Marob 8, 1889.] 

What is the fundamental question of the many now agitating the minds of onr lead- 
inn; thinkers and legislators 7 I claim this question to be the labor question. Some 
of yon may not agree with me, but for the sake of argument I ask you to a<lmit it for 
the present. If the labor question is the fundamental question, how are we to solve 
it f By finding employment for all our surplus labor. How are we to fmd employ- 
ment for our surplus labor t By keeping all our factories, mills, ship-yards, iron fur- 
BAoeSy and manufactories running on full time, and if necessary bnilaing more. How 
are we to do this t By finding a market for our surplus products tluit we can not 
•oDsame at home, and uius enable the manufactories to keep up the price of the arti- 
eie at home to a paying basis. Where is the market for our surplus products to be 
found f In South and Central American countries, the business of which naturally 
belongs to ns. How are we to get tne business of these countries, and how are we to 
induce them to stop consuming the products of Europe, to which they have been ac- 
customed for so many years, and induce them to take ours in their stead f By open- 
ing np communication with them, by inducing theireitizens to visit us, and by show- 
ing them that we can furnish them what they require as well or better than England, 
France, Qennany, and other European countries with whom they have heretofore 
been doing all their business; by showing them that we can furnish them with good 
eotton ^^oods, honestly made of good cotton that will stand washing, and that is not 
filled with gums and fuller's-earth to increase their weight ; that we can furnish them 
with good, nonest axes, made of good steel, and good hardware of all descriptions, 
good provisions of every kind; that we can furnish them with locomotives, railroad 
oars, lumber, plows, mowers, reapers ; yes, and steam-ships if they want them. In all 
of which they will nnd good value for money, and all of which we can make adapted 
to their requirements better than any nation on earth. But I hear you say, " How 
eao we do all these things f ''How can we get the business of these countries f 
** How can we induce their citisens to visit us when we have no steam commnnical 
tion with them to bri^g them to our shores, and no banking facilities to aid us in 
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the tracBiictlaa of banineM fmeb w the; find in aoy Imrf^e Earopeuicit^T* Til 

tist where 1 wuDt to get. We have no ateam-Hhin oommuuiciitioii with tbcn^aa^ 
Bve no banking riMilitiea CO aid na in doiui^biiniDeM with Ihetu. Tbiu« twolk 
Aretbe ke; to Cue wbole eitiiatioti, and give na the reaaon wbf oar Eiiro|i«MM 
bora have almont entirely out ns oat id the Bnp|il;iQKof oar Boath and CM 
Am^ricaii coDsina. Without ateady, regular, and appeil; tranapartution- tati 
out bankina facilitiea, buBineaa nith any forri^n couotry i* »u inipnHolbHirr, j| 
thea, what IB the mo«t e«<>non]icat and expeditlooa manner ol obtalulajtuiM 
reqoisitfw to the developmeat of our foreign trade T _ ^ 

(1) Let Congrea!* ouact a law appoiutlng a oonuniaBion of idbtoIuuiIb of 
ogntzed ability and integrity; men who are beyond the idea of Didag tbitr 
poititment to proiuote a Job of any kind ; men whoiis KtandiDg in tb* cowi 
wjII be Hndicieut eiDTanty t-o the pnblio that what they do or reooBB*n> 
be done will not ue for the benefit of any aeetion or ring, bat for tb* bM 
of the conntr] at lari-e, and men who thomughly andcniniid witat ia m|aUl 
deTelo|i this South and Central Amcriean bOHlurai. And let lliis cMi;niuw!oa of i 
obiuiia thorongbly study the qDeatioo, and adviaetheGovt-muient om ui what IJM 
B(«ani-«hi[is are required to dovelop tlid bnninona with the varioua iinporljuii bnat 
CHntera in Central and South America. Let tbetu lay out alt the runtoi rHjolre 
open np the trwle, then let Congreaa pa«a a law aulhoriiinR the rnMi<Irnt ur 
Poat-OlHco Department to ndvertixe fur a fast and repnlaT aerviur- to tbae f 
weekly, fortnightly, or monihly, as may be reqnired, aud \<tt the Guverament g 
ant; to tba ■tookholdera in tbe compauy or companies, which may b« fartDod tar 
purpi>ae, 10 per oent. on Ibt'ir capital for ten years. Let roe aay here in ei ' 
that 10 per oent. on tbe capital of a ateam-ahip oonipany ia not exi-isiiiTv, a 
feotly fair totUlowfi percent, for depreciation. TocompenaaMtbeGuTerenicu.w. 
guiuiHity lotitreqnira that the ratea of pamase be kept at a Ggnre so low tbalttvlt 
duce travel toonrporta. The freight rates wilTtake care of theinaelTee, orraUm-. I^ 
say, will be tt^a oare of by the Britiah ocean tramp, who ia always DKrvfal to Im 
hand when a ({ood freight ia going, or when any one else hiw buill np and iIvtcIo 
good buBintyta. Let tu^oi requiiethattheabipi beliailt in Ilia b«nt nianDer. of gi 



speed, 16 to IB knots, If yon please, or eren more ; let them bebnill Id 

aa lobe a credit to mu Oonnt^, and the flag Wbiab tb ._ . . 

meet all the t«qammentaortbe Havy DnparttneDt for 

strovers, and in l.hii evi'iit of war let th« GoTurniiicot, in eoosidenitlOD oflMrS 
iiuly, hiivn rbi» tl^ltt tn titkp Ihcsw ve.>.s"l3 nlitiuM lliiV Lefcil thein, eitlier at al. 
l^ricii I'lir |iurcbiisi! it a\ lixi'd price for tliiirti-r at tbi' l.iatp tbpj only reijnire tb 
This will dii away n-i(b tbe neotHnity for a n:ival resi-rve bill and provide the Qatt 
laant in cnie of war with the finiwt Heat of tiutt cniieera in the world at a oompl 
ti%ety amall expense. 

(2) Lut CuugrfiiH give a special charter for a bank with capital anfflcient to em 
it t'l bMve ngpiii^iea in all tijo principal cities of Central and SoDtb America, (his In 
n-qnitiile iif the chnrli-r, and, If neceseary, let ua gunrantv. thia bank, 3, 4. or f^ 
5 per onit. ..n its caj.it^it, which ahonld not be lean than ElO.UOU.OOn, to enablx it to 
the biiBineiw tliut would be ri'ijiiired of it— tbe capital of the Ijanka engaged in t 
South Aiiinriinn huninvMi in London alone far exceeding any auch amount aa I tu 
namrd, and nil of whom are to-d»v doing a profitable bnsineaa. Take, aa ao inslao 
The Loudou and Kiver innt>-Bank ;limlt«d}, In London, whOM buaiaase Is eicluiiiT 
with the Argentina Ki'pnblia, hitving brannb bankx in Montf'Video, Biientiii Ayi 
RoHiirio de Santa I'f, and Cordova, which, during this lant fiscal year, puid the »io 
boldefa ifi per cent. ticHuli'H )jni«sinc a niuud amount to itn rt>wrve fund. And thi. 
only on<i of iho mi'mf ■! '. liiI,~ m L.hiIuti di-voteil to the busiueas between Great B 
ain and ibu Ar^-'tii "' 

(;t) As soon nn " . - I ' . ri i-.iir Bt^am-abip lines nnd our banka. and ll 

tbown Ibnpiviiib' .( ■■ . ... i. - tiriil we di'Bire to trade withtbem, and have I 
r'-l'"'l Ml" 1.,...,"- ■.. . . ■, -. :r^nli., let us appoint capable tara aa miniilen 

ill- - I'.iM. - ]■■ ^ !._' ilii'ir time attending dinnar partiH and flirt' 

; .. n nurn tbpir nnlnricw by negotiating reciproc 
!■..!.■ ..■■.■ I ■ ,. I .Fiili-iivnr to curry ont the principle which 

l.i'i" 1'-. .. ^ ' ' ..',.: r.. iiKLii^iurutn with the Cuban treaty, ao ably uegotis 

liy our ■■•■ ■ liii, ihe Hon. John W. Koaler, bnt which the Druiocrt 

PreMi.l' i>r ". ... . . - ,.' ^irnnte na one of bid Itnt official acta, berauoe it did i 

nipi't 1 ]ii' . ... i^liiened utiJ dintinguiBhed gen1lt^n1Bn who has ao i 

lilli'd Hi. I ■\ ..f .Stawduriughi'iftdiuiniBtration. and who haasoceeei 

inm.'i]>ii</ .. .' L ■.'i>''k of almnst every oirilized government. 

Siiii]""' . ■■ ■ ' - What would be the rwraltl 

(!)«.■■. ■ . . ..' -l... ]i..op|.'of tlioBe pounirieatothe fact that 

exiHieil L-. ! iHiildinginir own abigis and doing onrotm oai 

ing irH'l' II,. niuy n*i'll havereaHon to doubt, aa oiir flag ii 

present al^iiu:iL ii i.vL ijiu^i: ulI.i.u^u to most of them, and I think 1 oaD tafaly i 
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ftltbongh it may be a obeetnnt to many of yoa, that England has fdlly demonstrated 
the laot that oommeroe follows the flag. 

(2) By hayioji; good, safe, speedy, and cheap means of travel to onr ports, thei>eople 
of these coontnee woald be induced to visit as instead of going to Europe regularly, 
•a great numbers of them now do, and their visits would lead them to loolc around our 
manufactories and examine onr wares and products ; and I may here say that an ex- 
perience of over twenty years in the export trade from the United States to these 
eonntries has taught me that one intelligent foreign merchant coming to us is worth 
to onr business community more than twenty American drummers sent to his. One 
of the great curses of our foreign commerce has been the irrepressible and irresponsi- 
ble American drummer, who weut^abroadatthe expense of anumber of ourmanufact- 
nrers to have a good time, and wno promised every thing but did little or nothing. 

As a whole, a more thoroughly incompetent set of men than those onr manufact- 
urers have chosen to send abroad^ especially to South America, to represent them, 
would be difficult to find, their principal aim having seemed to be, as far as my ex- 
perience has gone, and I have met a great many of them, to show foreigners how 
many cocktail they can consume, how well they can make a milk punch, in what a 
mperior manner they can play poker, and how little they knew, not only of the busi- 
nees they were about, but the A B C of a common business education. 

(3) We should show these foreign nations that we are capable of doing our own 
business and of attending to our own affairs financially, and without the aid of our 
good consin John Bull ; and this is another thing they have had good reason to doubt, 
■a heretofore, whenever we have bought any thing from them we have been obliged 
to send them a letter of credit from some of our London bankers, and whenever they 
wanted to buy any thing from ns they have been obliged to send us a similar docu- 
ment. 

(4) We should divert into our own pockets the millions of dollars which we annu- 
ally pay foreign vessels for carrying our goods, to say nothing of the few millions 
wbicn we annually pay to the London banker for kindly aiding us to do our foreign 
bnfltaees. Perhaps many of yon are not aware that on every thing we import and 
export we pay these kind gentlemen in London a^commission varying from one-half of 
1 per cent, to 2 percent., and when you take into consideration the total amount of ex- 
ports and imports of this country, this is no small sum, to say nothing of the amount of 
freight which we pay to foreij^n vessels. 

(o) By negotiating reciprocity treaties with the various countries of South and 
Central America, we should increase our business with them, and while so doing at 
the same time gradually reduce our revenue, and thus decrease our surplus without 
the necessity of any radical free trade measures. The absurdity of the free trade 
mania and the advantage of reciprocity, or, if I may so call it, fair trade, between 
nations, can be easily illustrated. Take for instance, our trade with Brazil ; we admit 
their coffee, which is their principal product, free of duty, while they collect an ex- 
port duty on every pound we consume. Now, 1 venture to assert it as a fact, that if 
we notified Brazil that unless she agreed to admit our lumber, flour, petroleum, and 
mannfsctnred goods free of duty, or at all events materially reauce the present duties 
and remove the export duty from coffee, that we should put a duty on her coffee, she 
wonld do so at once. 

Take, a^ain, the Argentine Repablic. If we should propose to this Qovemment to 
admit their wool free of duty in exchange for their admitting our principal products 
and mannfaotnres free, or at greatly reduced rates, it would be accepted beyond a 
qneation. And so with the various other governments. In this way we could get 
what raw material we required free, and have a good market for the goods produced 
from this raw material which we could not consume ourHolves. 

Bnt there is one thing we must do if we want New York, the ^reat metropolis of 
this land of 60,000,000 to become, as she should become, the business center of the 
world. We must do away with the antediluvian laws which require that a mer- 
chant should pay a penalty for keeping goods in store in New York or any other port 
in the United States beyond one year, and which also require, when he enters tnese 
goods for consumption, he should pay on the weight of the gooils as weighed at 
the time of their arrival, without any allowance for damage or shrinkage. This is 
alone snflicient to divert any amount of business from us and place it in European 
ports, where they are far more liberal. Do away with these absunl old laws made 
by our forefathers in 1790, and New York will become the distributing point for all 
the products of this hemisphere. This will give cargoes to onr steam-ship hues, 
business to onr merchants and store-housen, and employment to our laborers. 

And now let ns look into the question as to what all this that I have suggested 
wonld cost US. On a rough estimate, to cover all the different business centers in 
South and Central America, both on the east and west coast, with steam-ship lines 
soch as I have suggested, wonld require a company or companies with a capital 
aggregating abont $40,000,000. It is perfectly safe to assume that these lines would 
atleost pay their way ; therefore, the amount which as a maximum the Qovemment 

Id 
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b«dk, which it b nitorHl to MppMe, vviBC to lb* dlSmttj af eatablinbinx • ' 

r ihf«e fc^n, mIkI ..... 

Ttotol OMt to tba GsnnnMi aAba UaiUd StMo^ kitil i(i«nfM« is iki 



. >«iiNt to lb«dlSmtt7 ar eatabTinbinx ^-- 
4 IVkfTMciaK tka isui ml BKcbaBjca I Wiwi all Umm eonatri«t^ micbt doI ■. 
f Miw y wlM Am tVB nr ihne fc^n, Mlrlil Minant U th* oulal'l* l« t3k<XI>,W 



flop yl Bir aiy th 
wkalvMldheUw 



B li emu fmt caniu par < 

tbMrtm— I will hMdlr •dnitt thu Uktj am Ih 
Iw aAct o> ifae eoutTT^I Ooflahnnta wimIiI *u ba ismpiofsd tml 
««D r*H far IkeirUbar. . Tliia latuna tuppineM and eoaieatneal to Uia prnpla. 
Obt Iooib* wooM tw TBaain^ on faD liiae : oiir factoriM i>r all ktiida vobM Iw (iillj 
aBplOfcd ; uar «!up-;«rda vonld be inenaaod to sQcb an enlvut tbal we woold ipil 
aaaqaie the praad jKHitioii thai w« bsM jt^n aga, aoJ tli« Aiupricaa flac wottM 
. pTMi^jr «>fa ia areij duk of tbe elob^ Our peeplo voqlil b» bajit'^ ; aodaliM 
anl anikta wooM ba anknoirB, aaA tba Abmicwi ea^!* waulil «|>r««d liu protaeliaf 
viBjcBarerllM ■maUo' ivpDblieaaii Ibiaficat eontiaeat, mmI «ra waold baneqc- 
■laeil tba warfd ans aa haiiag aaMinad a noaiUoD thai ahaald tang Mga have bna 
otita — of tba gmiaai Batjan on Ibe eaitb. LiM na, aa £ood haaiaeas men and nad 
SB|>al>lieaDB, aodearor to hri&x aboat thrae leaslia, and Ibau let na hara a nandii U 
aelabntta the avaat n«ate> thao the one thai we etaiin sleeted Harrison aoj llatMi, 
kad tbe Boaiiiea kha'a BFoablieaa Anociatioo of the city of New York will U 
initlaa djowu IB hiatorf aa uaa giealast beneCutor iliu conutrj baa OTec knoaa. 

Atal aMeaal tftggmrU «ad iayorM 9j wur^Mmdita of Ik* CniUi SlaUa dBrwf Dm ImI 
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When we oompnre the valnea of the foreign cammerce of the leadint; commercial 
■Mtionii of the worhl, we Qiid thnt the Uiiit-ed Kinffitum BtsmlH first, Qermaiiy second, 
Fmooe third, ami the Uoitoil Slatett fourth in tlio v&liie of foreign commerce. Tba 
Tolneof onr import and export trade in meroliundiHe reached its higheat point in 1^81, 
whenitBDiuaDlAJ to tt,u4.\000,000 ; It declined to |1, 314 ,900,000, but bu inoieaaed 
(o (l,4l»,9II,&tl Id t&M.— (tioEsrHNMiil Be^ort.) 
S. Bx. 174 3 
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>r*TWiCBrr nr Mk. Wcuiav J 
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i,awSvw OmiMaam 



ui i»*«d i£m* Iemw lh«t aar t^mtka that Im^ roMiUr vaka wad 
wiihia tha leavc af raar iaqptry. 



lia tha laavc a* *««r 
rUwagM^id (aaa 



voTrawfanalii 



UaitadSlaCaa aa4 Um oowrtriai aaaUaTit Ibn^ tWOaif porti. KUwIbn 
panMa I mux >»*• wuhlm to *a;. If )1 ii ««|4j poatal a wnama Jcaaaa. I fa 
oaUiDjt •> •'■ <tt ^9i t i Mna t I ■» aot fiwuBal wlti Uiat n»M«. I a«waia» AW 
IkB canneraial rabuooM bMsan iba tn parts aftba aawUnattl ha«a ao« boaa «ti 
tbaa Ihrt ha**. Iba bol anna CMd as aswUllDCDaa ta ttad& I UOak IbU b 
tiilm mn aniioiu lo Uwl« wilh eM^h Mbat. U tbe Inda baa boan rcatnclat fl 
DwiD^ Ut eaowa wbirli wifl (>• ioTcalipatad ia daa lion and I b»pa laiiinliiil 

Id tbe pmcni voD^irlnD oftb* ooammve b«rtw«^ CaatnJ and Soalb A.BariMI 
tbe UniMd Sulfa, iriheqMitionanasBM to wbirhiatteOalfiioft bwtBottadaK 
paint at vlucli tha pfuduna <tl tba tvo ooantriaa «{U ba eiebuged, I aa^taat tfei 
vlaiKie al tfaa map »iU abov at onea tbat ibat point ia Kav Ortaasa, babig ■■ I 
oifset Uaa of cDmaniiieatiiOQ «iib tbe ooaBtnaa •ontb at na aod ib« valla; af I 
Mt^iaii^pL Kew Orlaana i« tba anttat of au tiDca of TailIaa4i^ and haa 30,Mi nt 

-'-" = — " -J--.- -1- I -^ ,j,g oonntry, aad -— - ■' 

I of tha imports i 

Hew Oiteana ia bj br tbe 1ai;Beat Imnwtiag pon lu tbe South. Ita inporlatbd 
Uie laat fiwwl vear amcmated to tlfi,«»,IHnL Of that, |1D,400,UOO wm oampMl 
BTcartiotea, allorwhiob eane/irniaCeatnlaaSoath America— that la, BofltMa| 
freit, baaip, uid India rabbar. I ba*a tba igana wftb mp, lakaa ftaai.fHiMil 
pan* of our oiutom-lioiHe. We lia<ra tbe prvpe* oonneetioaa ahaadr aitalilUac 

ihipk WB have rjnrtp*n Bl^*mpr»( mDi.ini; l-;we*n N-w Orlrani an.l the tbHous pc 
ofGiiati-niiiU. S'lcaregna, C.>s1» li.cu. ..ikI ll.'u.lnraa. U'c hnvi) lineA of atfaiu 
coDQPCliDK with JleiiLO acd a Iiue [,> iUr^ua. Tbcv IjriDg SftVl.iW yearly, in niu 
DriiiibTS, rif irii(irina. Oar imporis are C'liipusfd of fniit ciniiinjj fmui CosUt Bi 
HUEirliir.-u, QTid Nicaragua, '^'ilba lillli-eTii'-iiiragemenl I bclievearpeuiarline iroi 
'lwr«n fieif OrTeana anil Cnlnniliin. An attempt woh iiiBiie in that dir 
« yram aeo, with « i-i.-li I ni.,-< cunnfcleil. It wai HtarfHt with iniu 
ieni m<'iins and had to be i;h. :. .i[i. !.iit ■: ■■ 'idle eiperiineut showeil that wiih' 
l*Ji8l eiivoiiiancnrMir an sum;' ■■ ■ ■ i ' ■ ■! (■(■ built ii[J bflwwii Cnrlaeeo* i 

Now Orlcatm. W'l- havp oi i. ■■ ■ ■ ■ r iirespon.ienco frum that co'imrj', i 






I bell 



A fu-i B 



B tho I 






• n lin/> ilpicribed, would Doi noinin 
liiiu tnokitiy 11 or IT, kiiivio iiii lidiir, ruuning between New Orl«i 
nvicj* a iciiilprniiiuiDKeiiaifroiuCurtageiia — or two teoden — wni 

\Vbat nrlir|.i« i|o viiii bring rr^m lh'i«e conntriM 1 
. i-riiii'ii.r>llv ciiDor-. We are (he oiitjii.rt ufSt. L«ni«, which i» ' 
tTt'F luatki't iu the world. We ilIho import a cretf •lenl afcabJi 
, and frnilii f'rniu Ihnoe roimtripH. Cunsgena in a little too Cat 
e between that putt nnit New Oileaus woald have to be • aepar 

Mr. GdzmaN. Do yon know any thing aboat the distance between New Orleanii 
IhiiMf ScMilh Ainpncati iiorl« T 

Mr. .SciruKTiiRK. I could not tpll yon exactly, bnt New Orleane ia certainly 
nonrwdti.nrt.Tli.itynii could come to. It is on a dirprt line, as yon aee by theiii 

Mr. Uu/.MAN, Let na say that it is 1.4U0 milee from Now Orlean* to Port Liiuon 



Mr. HcjiUKi 
larsi-Bt inter.. 
wooiIh, dye-w 
frriil. Any hi 



Mr. Sent 
Mr. Civ: 
Mr. 



d y,m , 



. It il.'i 



e tha 



Mr. Gl/ma\. Thnt 



c-balf duyn. 



Gri'ylo«nr 

Mr. KcliKKiiixii. Wrv cnNlly, with a E<'od cIah! 

Th« L:\IMUMAH. Willi Dr^t-. Ihm boatM il (.rlai 
dav>. It i* abuiil 2,{ri6 miles frum Nv'.v York I'l 

Mr. OtrKMtlt. I am mire tbat from N»w York f 
inllre. A trt»«uiier miul.t to mn thftl rtintanr* tii 



il daya from New Vork 

I nol lake more than I 
D it iJ! ii'it main tbui % 
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R. I do not think that yon will find tho distance from New Orleans to 
than 1,200 miles. A good steamer ought to run from New Orleans to 
•ee days. 

Do yon kcow the distance between this city and Chicago by rail, or 
n New York to Chicago f I know it requires about twenty-foor hoars 

• 

:r. The distance is about 912 miles. I would suggest that there has 
)U in the method of transportation of late years. The question now 
w much it will take to bring a pound of freight from one point to 
ut how much it will take to carry that pound of freight from its point 
3 its point of consumption. Therefore, the question which presents 
, taking Cartagena, the port for coffee^ is not what it will cost from 
impa or Mobile, but how much it will cost to take that pound of 
point of original shipment to St. Louis or Chicago. If tnat is the 
^rleaus is uudoubtedly the cheapest point ; it is the nearest. 
N. This is a question that can not be taken absolutely. What would 
re of one of those countries sending all its coffee to New Orleans t 
a very small market. 

:r. Yes, but the West is the consumer of the coffee. 
N. But transportation by rail is not as cheap as transportation by 

:r. As I said, the great consumer of coffee is the West. I believe 70 

coffee is consumed in the West, and probably 60 per cent, of that 
imed in a section of country west of a straight line drawn from Chicago 

taking Chicago as the central distributing point for the Northwest. 
»m Chicago to New York, as has been said here, is 912 miles. It is 914 
leans. As you move west from that line .vou go farther from New 
Tther west from New Orleans. The central distributing point of coffee 
fducts is west of the Mississippi, at a point which is as far from Chicago 
Kansas City is 100 miles nearer New Orleans than Chicago. The 
sbeen established between New Orleans and Central America indicates 
.t tho line of traffic should be. 

!^. What do you suggest in order to increase the traffic and communi- 
New Orleans and the countries you refer to T 

:r. If the traffic is to be carried on by us there will have to be some 
fered by the Government to induce people to put on American ships, 

more expensive to keep up aud to run than British or other foreign 
le slightest encouragement and the slightest assistance I have* no 

Orleans will put on a line itself. 
N. Do you think the export trade would be increased by a line from 

:r. I have no doubt it would. 

s. Do you think New Orleans could compete with New York in that 

:r. New Orleans could undersell New York in several articles ; that 
could place those articles in South America cheaper than New York 

N. What are your i)rincipal exports to South America? 
:r. Machinery, dour, salt meats, hay, and things of that sort. 
N. And furniture, I suppose? 
:r. And furniture. 

You say that Aiuerican ships are a great deal more expensive to buy 
m British ships, or other foreign ships. We understand that is be- 
ore for building the ships, and also because it costs more to run them 
le higher wages f 

:r. Wages are better, and the American seamen expect to be better 
rer fed than foreign sailors. 

The Government forces a system upon these people^ who are compelled 
>ney and therefore should have assistance; that is, the Government 
he principle of protection to this business as it does to the mauufact- 

:r. That is the only sort of protection and the only form of protection 
, because it comes back to us in the shape of increased trade. The 
ive to foster manufactures is a dead loss. 
I differ with you ou that. Another thing, we are not here to argue 




emment competition rather than private competitios f 
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Mr. ^HREiBRK. Tee, sir, 

Mr. IlAKKOM. O«roiitii^, Englaml, Ftanee. aaA Italy ara nil pajiog (ci«at (wMli 
■Qbiidy far uteum-fchtp linon to un vxl«ut tliAt ivoulil pn^r tlio iulerest on balf^ tm 
national debt. 

Mr. BCBRHSKK. Ikngw of ooe compan; tlutt e«tH 11,000.000 ayoKT M>mWi^ 
for maninir alinoof Btewnets tietweanaj]urtiiiI''ritDO« juiUapoK in tha WcnUattb 



Statemknt ok B. C. Cobb, ov Pknsauola, FLi. 

Tb lAe honorable Cotnmitlet on ConnttirijMlloH m tht Ovl/ of Mexiea and UU 

Sta: 

Gbntlchkr; PencEtcola, Fla., iiitnalAd in latitaile 30^20' 47", Iang1tni]« er-'lA'Sf, 
piMCBHeflRM the finest bnrfwr on the Nnnh Am(^rielUl Continenl, its d«ptb of vaMt 
ar llin entrfuino oiltattliDft slups drawing l^1 fe«t at low tide, «nil it bae oapMltj fit 
live thnuwind xliips to rido Bt Anchor *t oDe tiind. 

Pi'.iisBCiilit'i piMilion will Htriko tbe obwrvar lui pcnnllitr and, in tbo ligbt «f mti- 
«m pnigrawi, Pruvidtmlinl. Shu baa acwa* b; thn sbi^ncit poHsible Uuoa now («■ 
etriii'lrtl, or under «>n(niot, totbecoalflelds of tbc Appabiobian Baogo. I'hcwpo^ 
ihicia cull beooma tbti bttaia of freight for numcruna t'ti!:itu-ebip IJnra' carry[n|! wdl 
Dnd artiolpB of uwrobaudiae for esohaugo with tbo De4ir>br ports of Tampion, Tata 
Cc'ix, Tohuuntepvo, Truiillo, Greytdwv, Colon, niiil tb^ farther potts nf the BnxUiU 
an'l Argeotiiio Kcpoblion. , 

PfiiHuoula will be nearer to all the priueipal oilin* oont nf tbe tlisslAaippi kod WMt 
of tbn iiortb linBilrawu throa;;U Atlanta than any otber port of the i;Qit«tIrilaiMii|B* 
"" iiiplptinn (iflier lioen orccitiir ' ""' " " ' "' ' " '" 

' " ■' ' 111" oi utiv oiiior moat anner _,. ,__ 

UtbeatuMH 



iuvidioiiA dtntiiictlciu. i'>t ib» ihiimn oi utiv otbor moKt anffer upon inToalixabai. 
BtcMD'Tn '11 M ' ' ' ■ • :.i; |iow<9rand oarn M the aMM WM 

Hit i: I XT wharvea, while tfaooootharpana 

wlii.}. ■■• lli> (nil...t from tbp Ga)r, and irr 



rf[i«ar-i>la liao iil-ii) a l.ii;;i'. ir:iiU- in hiiiili.T, already oiistiu);, with ita iietghbon, 
a\< Lining piT iiiniLiii'. In liic Arp'iiliiiP l{i'public,i)lonrgoes; to Urn (i; nay, 18ffnrp)M; 
to lipii/il, ■? iiir(;oi.H, ol'r.(i(l,tJl«l Mipt'iMiiiJ feel to each car){0l Bud to the Rfpablitaof 
Coliiinbiu, CoHia Kit:i. Hoiiiiiim-, ami Mexico, MUchqnnutilieaaa would add mnteriillr 
1i> till' rei|iiin'itiplila of ii |irriii:iiii'iit biiniix'KH, jiud sbowitij; a basis fur tUu aupppon of 
Htfaiii uaviijal ion not iijiiali'il imr approiicllrd by any port bordering on the GnU of 

Tlu'.ii' hI;iIi'(iipiHb :iri' i-;iNLly vpritieil by the ex]ior( records at Ihe euatom-hooae, anil 

Viiiir atii'iiiioii isruJIirt to lb" filet rli.at we bavii need of the iiiagiietic ironorwot 
Ihi' Andt'aii KaiiK" in onb-r to inamifuctiiro stei'l wiib economy in Peusacola, there w 
UK-el ibeorpHiiiidcoiLloribe Apiml'irtiiHii Kange, aud Ihecliarcoal of Penxacola'a vicid- 
ii.v. iitid iinditr the fi'Hteriiif! cnrv of tlio General Uovennuent we ahall conTerl th« 
rniiti' iii:itrriiil into ubiipOH tor libs, plutus, and nil manner of forged materia! for dm 

\V.' ■.iiL;L;''>t th;i[ \(pru i iniiiiiini'- r-'iniMziiiiLil lliat, under atatulory provision bv vonr 
r.-|.,., nv.<..„Miri, nMiiiil:ir ti>lhat Iiiiowu»^li, K. bilUiMi (with some provisioisof 
S..|.;,i(. l.ill |.;-7 H.ldr-,i),lli''i-i^ iiii.y li.-,^„ii~iniclid ftwiiuers of eOO to 1,500 tonit. lo ht 

liiull 'p-r 'III- Ihi;; ofi'illii-r iimnliy, In ii'it'ivii rocipiocal privil''gi's, the same eJib- 

piiln''- IT 1 iir jc», ;t[nl til lii> Hiil>ii'i-r In the osi-h of their rn.fpi'clive govemnifntF fur 

piiripii'-i 1 (if ill li:ii--i- or iiiiviil iiiil. to bi- iiiu'to BuhooU of maritime iDstniPtioo, as w»ll 
•,f iii'i- III iiniitiii-ii j:il ilfv.>lii|piiiriii, I lie piirpo.-B buLna to deVrlop mjiritiuif powir fur 
till' lii'ii.lir iiiiil iirntrii lull n(' (111' '' I lini- Ainerii'iw; " also, to provide for theedncaiion 

Kii-.irii-|ii." !■! Ill till' Unit, iiiiii I ill ii'I'iii' i-iirncr-l 1 1 ilrsirvs j'oiir pt-rsoiial observation of 
liri i;iiilii I.--, ^iti'l pii'-i'iit," tliripii;;li V.1II liii' ii'iinoai that tbf International Congrw* 

[ pfhi'iil 111 yiiur l.iiiiiii.ilili' l.ii.l.r. tbroiiKb the courtwy of Mayor W. D. Chipley, 
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Appendix F. 

fiTATKMXNT OF BfB, W. B. THOMPSON, OF THE PlANT INVESTMENT COMPAlTr* 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Committee : Mr. Plant, whom yon kindly in- 
rited to attend, appreciates your kindness and regrets that he is unable to bo here 
to-day. Unfortunately, he is sick in bed. He would have esteemed it an honor and 
a pleasnre to have been here to give yon his views. 

What I may say to you will be of a general nature, based upon my own views and 
npon views that I have obtained from conversations with him relative to service on 
the Gulf of Mexico, the Caribbean Sea, and the Pacific Ocean. 

In the establishment of fast mail communication between the United States and 
the conntries of Central and South America, it would seem that there should be a di- 
vision of the service between the different countries, and that this can be done through 
the medium of the different Postmasters-General. 

PROPOSED UNS TO ASPINWALL. 

« 

In my opinion, the first thing and the main thing to be done is to establish a line 
from ihe United States to Aspinwall. That line should be a weekly service in steam* 
era making not less than 16 knots per hour. 

The Chairman. Allow me to ask where the steamers are to start from? 

Mr. Thompson. Tampa, Fla. I appear for the Plant ^^team-ship Line. We are 
clear that if there is anything to come of this buHiness (and we are clear also that 
eomAthing should come of it) the United States should take the initiative, and put on 
that fast Tine from Tampa to AspinwalL It should be a weekly servioe, m ships mak- 
ing, say, 16 knots per hoar. 

TAMPA. 

I believe Tampa, as I said before, to be the best point of departure. I am sure that 
qaicker time can be made from New York and all points in the United States (with 
some few exceptions) via Tampa, to Aspinwall and all Central America and the west 
coast of Sooth America than by any other route. 

The distance from Tampa to Aspinwall is 202 miles less than from any other acces- 
sible Gnlf port. I ^^^y eay in connection here — perhaps it will be a little out of 
order — that to go into Greytown, Nicaragua, would take the ship 104 miles out of her 
way. That is a question to be decided by some other authority than the steam-ship 
company, whether they shall go in there or not. 

The Chairman. Yon mean that it makes a diversion in the direct line of travel of 
104inUest 

Mr. Thompson. An additional sail of 104 miles from the direct line. New York is 
from thirty-six to forty hours from Tampa, Fla., by the fast mail that the Govern- 
ment already has established, passing through Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Richmond, Wilmington^ Charleston, Savannah, Jacksonville, to Tampa, and at dif- 
ferent points — railroad intersections — ^it receives mail from the diverging country to 
the West and takes it through. 

The distance from Chicago to Tampa is about the same as that from Now York to 
Tampa, and Cinoinnatif Louisville, St. Louis and other great cities of the West can 
leacn Tampa, as quickly as New York. My object in calling your attention to that 
Hact is that we do not presume to sa^ that we can carry heavy freight from New York 
to Tampa by rail and thence to Aspinivall to compete with steam-ships that run from 
New York. Those undoubtedly will continue, and should. But for that portion of 
the oonntry that lies to the west of Tampa and to the west of this lino from New 
Tork to Tampa, and that can reach Tampa as quickly, or Mobile, Ala., as quickly as 
it can New York, with its heavy freight, it is an advantage for them to go that way, 
beoaose they make time. 

The United States has taken the initiative step in this matter of fast mail facilities 
to Spanish America by the provision already made for the West India fast mail. A 
special train of the Post-Omce Department runs on prescribed schedules from New 
Tork to Tampa, a distance of 1,31.5 miles. 

The mails of the day of New England and the entire State of New York, PenuRyl- 
Tania, and the other surrounding States, are gathered up and leave New York at 
•boat & o'clock a. m., or, speaking more correctly, 4.1^ a. ni., going through to Tampa 
in thirty-eight to forty hours. All along, as I said, the accumulated mails from 
the section west of this line are taken up and earned to Tampa. And it in carried 
•even davs in the week. Three days in the week the cars run on to the docks along- 
side of the ship and the mail is trannferred from the cars to the ship, and cict ncTM 
when the ships retom three days in the week. 
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Tbew airangemeutH and facilitiSB proviJed ktread; by the Poal>Onic>e Depaitsti 
of the United stnteH give ample prepATation for tlie concentration of mniUfoi Cs 
trai Amerioa, and the west and norib coiuts of BodiIi Aiuerioo. It is ouly I»n (or d 
poktul anthoritiea to make Bimilar arrang«PiBDle witli the railruMla fuiliii{ &« 
jauction [luintt on this West ludia fast mail line to couoMit tlie Kreat cilimofU 
Wesl^-Chicaxo, Bt. Louie, Kaoaas City, Ouialia, ladiaaapulis, fit. Paa], 1CU«» 
kee, and Cincinnati — with tbe Hbxrteel poMlble commiijiic«liaii to Tstuiift, whcnd 
mails would tbou be, as J said befont, on the direct line north And winth la Aapfavl 
andCenlTal America, Tampa is about due north of Aapinwail. WbvB I upv»k«l* 
rangrmeute being made, I refer niui-e particularly to ^tei time Diton tlia railnwJ 
and faster time tbaa ordiuary powteuger trains malce. The time Iruui Ken Turk i 
Tampa is fuster Uian ordinary t.raini make. It is the foatimt train in tbe ■anth, ai 
one of Lbe fastest iu the United 5tale«. In Ihe north Boiue malca equally *■ GMttiw 



>r XitfUb puAJilB mkiiufiiaturiiig oicATa, tobwiui, eto^ jutd th^^jai 
ij to supply. They Jnotnui down, ubopptd tM line off, and *M| 
Dent finally (I wan myself in the Post-Ofltw Department, the Im 



At tbe present time the Post-OSce Department boa a tri- weekly service by the Flat 
Bteam-ahip Line, trom Taiupa, via Koy West., t« Havana, Cuba. Daring tbe wuDim 
monlha, from the latof May to the Istot November, this service in semi- weekly. Hi 
oontraot for mail servioe In u foreign port is andor a speciul atatato that peraiita tl 
Poatmaater-General to combine a foreii;n office and a doruentio umoe iu one loiite wbe 
the foreign otbce ig not to exceed 200 mites from tbe domeattu, and lbe Havana oOt 
Isjnst a little over 100— lOUi miles— and oomuB, of Minrse, within 300, aud is comtuM 
in that one rDUI«. ^ 

Mr. IlANBtiH. That ia the reason why tbe Post Office Drpaitmeut U able to mate 
more liberal oonLraot for that mail. 1 novor Dodentood that before. 1 

Mr. Thompson. Vo8,air. 

lit. Hanbok. I know they pay the Plant system more money than for all Che mall 
to Spanish America. 

Hr. Thomtsok, I want to explain tlmt. 

Key West lias been a vury expeDaive ofiQoe to supply U> lbe t'uitvd Staton. It <tnei 

Urge town— U0,000 at Xi.l'HO p— ' '" '- 

a great deal of money to su — ' 

hack. Tbe Department fi . , . 

of tlifi railroad Iranwporlntioniwnity fur niaiiv v<,-irH, hhiI awtnirl A^Mhinat P<>?tn>a»t«l 

0«Ti>.ruO K<'t rid of tbul sbrvice uiul coiiplfd Havana K' the inliiiid aW4>[u-b(>:ii ser'^ia 

At Key Went tbey were only lUO milea from a cityof 2f>U,U]U; goin^ down there Ilk 
a llig biLll-llr>K, loiikrni; at tliem. and );i-tlin); scared, and cninin;; back. 

Now Key West is buitor supplied than ever before, htkI Havana is well iileanedl 

Mr. llAKaON. Yon have then a donit^stio contract tu Key West T 

Mr. Thompso.v. An inland steam-boat service. 

Mr. Hanhun, Combinedt 

Mr. Tui>MPU(i.v. Yes, air. Tbe only ronle of tbe kind in tbeUuitail Slates, and bt 
fore I |Ti<t through I shall take occiision to aa; to you that that is tbe thing tbeUuitei 
States shontd do l>etween Tnnipa and Anpiuwall. 

Mr, Hanson. Well, how Inr is Taiupa from AKpinwall 1 

Mr. Thompson. One tlionaanduue bumired ami ninuly-aigbt miles. It would n 
quire a special statute. 

This contract for mail aervioe to a foreign ofllCB iu nudi-r a special statute. K» 
West is a large town, aad lor maiiv years ban hreu an Kipcnsivp one to supply wit 
mnils. Fur the seveott-enyeara ending with 1B86, the average annual coalofeupplvin 
that office was M6.HiJ,ll. The carriage by this line of ..or mail U, Cuba and Purt 
Kico 18 ea<inialt<d by the Puat-OSlce DepartuieuC (official liguree} to be wort 
$'J-l,l.')il.U7 p<T nununi, at aea and inland poata^i> rates. 

The Poat-OSlce Deparlmenl, for ohviona reasons, desired to couple Havana and Ke 
Went in one route, and this it was enalileil lo do under the spoi^ial act of CoogreM 
before refeni^d to, paaaed in lUHIi. Under the preaent contract lbe United Stales p>> 
t5c,.'>O0pHr auiuim for the serviRe 1 have di'Scribi»l, The Uuitcd SIuU-a. howevn 
oarrivn the uiaila both ways, and oolliict« about S'l,M'<l fniiu Ihe Cuban Oorerameo 
for tl,<, ti.iiil;. r!i»t it brings lo the United Slab-s, Wu act as agents of the Uoiui 
Hr.<:-"-i'>i < !<,. : rij.it mom-y from Cuba mid credit it on our contract. As I salr 
i,i'"<i: ' ii.Tiiim from Cuba for the maila that it brings to tbe United Slai< 

iir..i ,■ . r-r earrjiUEthe mails of other fonnlriea to Cuba. That leavt 

i- ^■l II. I- niUind and fuieign Bprvleo, to Kev West anit Havana. Subtractin 

fi„i„ U.i, 11..- ,:uMi oi the foreipi sei-vir... j'Jj,l.-.lt,07, and we have ta5.MU.!13 as t* 
cost of siipiilying Key West under lliis iirraii|?.'uienl, whoiea™ (he average annul 
cost for ai>ven(eeu years ininmliately preeeitiu)> this coutTBUt v^aluiost fl7,0UO. 

Mr, IIanhon, a groHl deal tbt-:ii"'r now. 

Mr. TiiuMPsiiN, Yes, sir. I shall ultvinpt tu ahow you that the .same thing fuui t 
doue betH'eeu TampK and Aepiuwall. 
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This line has been continued for more than three years past, notwithstanding the 
yellow-fever epidemics, which shows that properly built steamers, under proper 
quarantine regulations, can keep up communication with an infected port and not 
endanger non-infected ports. 

. There never has been a case of yellow fever on one of those ships. Not a single 
one. The quarantine arrangements are ]9erfect. When the ships were built all the 
suggestions of Dr. Hamilton, of the Marine Hospital Service, were adopted and all 
the information that Mr. Plant could get. The standing orders are such that any 
(»fflcer or seaman who violates the orders of Dr. Wall, the health officer at Tampa; 
of Dr. Porter, the health officer of the State of Florida, or of Dr. Burgess, the health 
officer of the United States Marine Hospital Service at Havana, is subject to discharge, 
no matter if he is the capt>ain of tbe ship. Those surgeons or physicians go aboard 
the ships and make suggestions in regaM to cleaning and sanitary arrangements, and 
if any officer or seaman does not carry them out immediately he is discharged. Again, 
they have yellow fever, as yon know, nearly every summer, although it does not get 
to be epidemic as it does with us here. A gentleman is in Havana and wants to go to 
the United States by the Plant Steam-ship Line. The first thing he must buy a 
ticket of Lawtbn Brothers, and Lawton Brothers will not sell him a ticket until he 
brings a clean bill of health from Dr. Bar^ess, who is the surgeon of the United 
States Marine Hospital Service located at Havana. He can not get away without 
that certificate on the I'lant ships. When he goes off in the boat to the ship 
anchored in the bay at the foot of the ladder not only is the purser but the captain, 
and no man can go up that ladder without a ticket. We never had yellow fever on 
the ships. 

To show you that this thine^ has been carried out, and to show you that they have 
had yellow fever there and tnat the ships kept clear of it, I will say that in May, 
1887, yellow fever broke out in Key West, Fla. It was very bad there and con- 
tinued so until August, when they crushed it out. There was no fever on the ships. 
Then, the same faU, they had fever at Tampa, but the ships went along the same 
way. People who went aboard of them had to have a bill of health. No officer 
or seaman was allowed to go ashore, except perhaps the captain or the purser, who 
had had the fever ; not allowed to go ashore in Havana, nor in Tampa or Key West. 
In 1S88 there was fever at Jacksonville, but there was no fever on the ships, and 
theae mails ran right straight along just as regularly as they did at any other time. 
When we came down to Waycross, or Just above there, an interior point, a locomo- 
tive was attached to the mail car and it was taken through to Tampa; over 250 
miles, with just enough crew to run the locomotive and mail car, with the mail 
only in it^ and the mail was put aboard the ship. It did not stop at Tampa, but 
went down to Port Tanijpa. As you know, that is 10 miles below. And so communi- 
cation was kept up. I dwell at length on that point to show you that we fully 
believe that ships can be built and can be so run that they can run to and firom 
an infected port and not infect another port, but the rules must be strict, and they 
most be carried out without fear or favor. 

This line has also established the principle of building ships of high speed, on a 
light draught, which has been followed by the construction in American ship-yards 
of other ships of similar design for the commerce of ports not admitting vessels of 
heavy draught. I will say that the ships of the Plant Steam -ship Line are probably 
the fastest snips of their draught which carry the American flag to a foreign port. It 
is no trouble for the Olivette to knock off 17 knots hour after hour. 

The Chairman. What is the draught of those ships f 

Mr. Thompson. Well,, about 12 feet. We can lighten them away to 9 if need be. 
Never if ant more than 13 feet. 

Dr. Guzman. What is the tonnage f 

Mr. Thompson. The Olivette is eleven hundred and odd tons ; the Maeeotte between 
five and six hundred. They are more particularly for light freight and passengers ; 
of oourse so, running to Havana. The heavy freight does not go by our line at all. 
It is light fieight. 

Dr. GUZMAN. They are comfortable for passengers f Very nice f 

Mr. Thompson. Have electric lights and all conveniences. 

The Chairman. How about the accommodation for carrying bananas? 

Mr. Thompson. Well, they would not be adapted to carrying a large (quantity of 
bananas. The room is sacrificed for passenger business. The Olivette, m summer, 
mns between Boston and Bar Harbor. 

Dr. Guzman. Oh, ves. She is a very fine ship. That is the boat that runs between 
Tampa and Havana f 

Mr. Thompson. Yes, sir. Runs there all winter, and in summer between Boston 
and Bar Harbor. These ships were built by Cramp Sl Sons. 

Dr. Guzman. How long between Tampa and Havana f 

Mr. Thompson. Twenty-five hours under the mail contract. We have no tronhla 
in rnMng it. We have waited for thd train and made it in leas. 
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Fmni llie Int. of May to the 1st, of November we perform oal; tiro louoil tripa t^ 1 
twpDti TAiupa nod Havnn&. ami tlie ifiuooire does that work. Then one slilp mibK 
til" iwo irijw. In iho winior tirue it takes i«o Rhips to uiabe the tliree tfipL Ba 
fail «uo thiit to do tbe lUUd tri[i In uot an profitable m two tiipa. 

HARBOR FACILITIES AT TAttPA. 

Tampa Ba^r >* large enoQKh t4 bnid Uie nnvisB of tli« world, well sheltMed and |v>- 
tecttHl from atvrma, The oharta of the United 8tat«a HboiT ft minioiain depth <n tki 
bars of 22 to 21 feet of water. 

(Mr. Ttiompmn here showed tbeobart to th« obairmaD ttnd pointed oat tlit loulin 
of Tampa and Port Tamps.) 

Wfl are procticallj in iinarantine down there (Port Tampa). We have a trmie Aal 
takes the laboreiB to Tampa at night and briu£B them back in the nioming. Ilicn 
ia nnihing iJiere eioept the wharvea, iaaa, and a roatauraat, at which the labom 
Cet Dei:e«a3ry meals. When the abipa are in port tbe crews do not eat on thea, bil 
po to this resihacant which is owned by the company, and evpry thine is eiran up to 
oleoDiiig and pntting ihem in the best possible sanitary donditioa. The iniu an U 
acoommodate the publlo. It ia neoessary to have soinetbins of tbe kiod then. IV 
inns and restmirant are owned acd controlled by the company. The coinnaay owiu 
all Iho land tlioroand oontrols evoi; thing. Tbuydonot lot anybody live there. Uf. 
Plant ia bnililini; a hoI«l for the Plant liiTratnuint Company at Tamp*, wbieh tt 
hoped ta tiava done tbis winter, a liriok hotel, quo of the must elegant things tnttt 
Stalfl, the flopiit exaaiit it mav lie the Pouga do Loim. 

Mr. llAwaiint. llnven'l yon lou for aula nt Port Tampa t 

Mr. TiiuumoK. No, sir. Wa want the town wtiora it is and aotblog down that 
far tbo fever to food apoa. Tbo railmad was extondod dowD and that traa one of lit 
obj'-ota in dning it. 

Mr. IIanhuh. a very eood idea, too, for it minifies the danger of conta^on, 

Mr, TuoMi'SiiM. We ditim thai we can ro (o Aapinwall, or any other port. Oilf 
make nuiuu rvj^ulalions at that nnd bv phyaioiana who have «i!l power enoajfh to W 
il lOUflt be xo, and th^y will Im (Mirrii^i anl by tbf> !>bllii itii'l Oiey ean rnn to anfpML 

■taads u; ■■- ■■!■ . , , . ■. i ; i. ■, i , ■',;!■■ ■■■• idsft. 

Shliw f'' '■■■ W 

step from u rulliiNtn i'HC lu Itu- shi\i. and iice icron. Tliu tl'oi^ka are oiil at>uut a milt 
tod<'<-p water. Kreij^Ul i;i lii:i<led ilirecl fcoiii tliou.-irH to the ships, and frciui the abivi 
to The can, sll of which fiieililiite^t mpid transit. Ships leaving the docks at Port 
Tiimjui i^an pnl on a full lii'iul of sli-.-im and pull away for their destination witbnat 
slowinc up (iir any canse whalcver. anil it is only ueu<>ssary for ships arrivtni; toahal 
olTslpani in [inie to stop at the docks, ^hips coiua aud go over the outer bars oodtr 
a full head of Btt'iiui, 



Mr. Hansov, Rill he wants Ilio Hti-.tmiTs. 

Mr, Tn<»ii'sos. 11'' wants the stfani-Hhip line tht're, and if somebody else vaM 
esl:iblii>li till' lino lliry sliinild have ;ill the lerminnl fnoilit'i's needed in Ihv wav o' 
dni-k :iud riiilronil lni]irovi.'nLi-uti, mid anythiuj; iiud everythin!: that any reaHoostil' 
m.ln oLii link. He doe-> unt want lo do it hiinsflf, hnt wants it done. Bnt if it benil 
done by ollL<'rs,lie will ■■stublinb a tine, pruvidtul ho receives proper or rcasonsliii 
en(-niir.'i;;eineut. 1 wni.l tosikt lii're. his idii;i is ihnl it should not be loss thou weekK— 
a n-.-rUly line. He ivllt l.av,- tl>.> ships snirr frnm Mobile e.tch trip. 

Tin- I'HAiKMAN. Will viui di'M'iibe (he Tuasonalile fucilitiea that he mentioiUi or 
rt...-. I|....nly s;,y_tl.iil in u p-.i.T^.l w„y I 

Till- CiiAiiiMAS. \V<, F<li<iiild liki' to linv something doSnito in relation to the hot, 

Mr. !Ia.s*><in. What iiit-iins of crtMttiiK Ihut line — what assistanoe wiU be n- 
(liiindf 

Mr. I'lLOMTxiN. I will ju4t nLiUe a nii'iiioniudiiin of that and come back to it, if 

Ar M.iUil.- t;il;i' on sn^-li frri-lit :i».l i>;i-:.>iii.-,'rB ^i'. tliere wern To go. 

M.iliiU' i". :i v.-Tv rr.i;i:il iioiiit Slid li;i. din-ii liii.> ii( cviiuiiinnicaii.in over tb^ Mobil* 
iiTiJ Oliiu :i1 ('<diiin!>ii>, Kv., .ind Si. Lniii.. >la. T1],-ti K nUn Lhs the LouisvdleW 
NiMhvilk-.dirtui liuu to .Now Urleaii». uiid jilau lu l)i<Niiii;-Liim,Cbat(Anoof{a, AtLuU. 
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Macon, and all the ooontry toward the north, bo that it is a good place for Westeni 
heavy freight. Then the ships would run from there to Tampa. At Tanipa they 
would take on the mails, passengers, and freight, which could he much later than they 
oonld get aboard at Mobile. Look at the map 

Mr. Hanson. What is the distance, Mr. Thompson, from Mobile to Tampa f 

Mr. Thompson. About 300 miles. It takes us a little out of our way. Have to make 
•onth to get to Aspinwall and make a little bit east, and run down the perpendicular 
And base of the triangle instead of running straight, but the intention is to have ships 
enoogh so that the time really will be between Tampa and AHpinwall. Each trip 
the ship will go to Mobile. Mr. Plant already has a line — a weekly line now— between 
Tampa and Mobile. That will take that up. 

Mr. Hanson. What do you think of the policy of having station-ships on the Qul^ 
on this side and the other side ; ships to concentrate the freight and mails at central 
points, and then make connection across by one main line f 

Mr. Thompson. I shall sa^ further along. 

Mr. Hanson. Then the ship should pull away directly for Aspinwall f 

Mr. Thompson. To establish lines between all the ports would require too many 
lines. 

Mr. Hanson. The idea is to get quick communication without having so many lines 
of steamers. 

Mr. Thompson. Tee. And I would say further, that on the return trip the ship 
would go to Tampa and put off the mails, so that they could be sent on to their des- 
tination by raiL Such passengers as desired to leave the ship at Tampa could do so. 
If any desired to continue on to Mobile, which would then take another day, thej 
coald do that. Then the freight would be discharged at Mobile. 

The time by rail from New York to Tampa is from thirty -six to forty hours, and 
the ships of the Plant Steam-ship Line can make the time from Tampa to Aspinwall in 
less than four days, which will make the time from Now York to Aspinwall about 
Ave and a half days, or a little less. Four days from Tampa to Aspinwall is a reason- 
Able time to make. It can be made less than tliat. 

Mr. Hanson. 8ix davs, then, from Aspinwall to New York is a reasonable run T 

Mr. Thompson. Don't want more than five and a half. Ah we control the railroad. 
the ships never go away until the train comes, and the trains do not go away until 
the ships come, and the same rule would apply to Aspinwall. The train would run 
to and from the ships. 

Four days is a reasonable time from Tampa to Aspinwall and vice versa. Regu- 
larity is a qnantitv to be sought as well as speed, and to have the ships perfectly 
regular, and yon know when they are coming as well as you know a raUroad train 
iSy is a desirable thing. 

Three ships would be required to perform this service with regularity beyond per- 
adventure, and anybody who knows Mr. Plant and knows that he does railroad, 
express, or steam-ship business, knows that he does it in good square shape. As 
»n illustration. The general manager said early in June, 1887, when the yellow 
fever was bad at Key West, *' Mr. Plant, we are doing no business, and we are 
rnnning these ships merely to carry the mails. Had not we better throw up and let 
them fine umV* Mr. Plant said, ** No, we agreed to do it, we are able to do it and we 
wilL" The ships went on. The general manager was in New York one day and said, 
*'MLr. Plant, something is wrong with the Maecotte. We will have to lose a trip.^ 
Mr. Plant said, **No, we will not lose a trip. The Mancoite will arrive in Havana in 
time to return as far as Key West. Whatever is the matter she can make across once. 
We will send the Margaret from Tampa to Key West (266 miles) and meet her there. 
The general manager said, ''But there is nobody on the Margaret who knows how to 
Ton the Northwest Passage.'^ Mr. Plant sai<l, " Here is Captain McKay, of the Oli- 
vetU. Send him down to act ^8 pilot rather than let the trip go.'' Captain McKay 
went. That is the wa^ he performs service. I simply tell you this to show that if 
he starts out do anything he wants to do it well regardless of expense. 

The Chairman. We would like to see Mr. Plant. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Plant will avail himself of the earliest opportunity to see you. 
Aa soon as he is able he will go South, expecting to stop here and see you, but if he 
can not he will see yon when you are South. He certainly hopes and expects that 
70a will be at Tampa. 

compensation for carrying the mails. 

In rM^ard to compensation I am unable to state in detail what Mr. Plant's Idea 
would be. I will, however, state my own, which I am inclined to believe he would 
indorse. The appropriation for the inland steam -boat service, which supplies the do- 
meetio eervice on the inland waters of the United States, is made in a lump sum. The 
Poetmaster-Qeneral expends that money in his discretion, and is only controlled by 
the amonnt of the appropriation, and he must exercise his own Judgment for an effl- 
olant teiTioe on eaon pi^ticnlar route. Ho advertises for such senrioe as is, in his 
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npinion, noRt desuable, sod aooepta tha lowest bidder, prorMed Ibe AineaHB hm* 
Ilia approv&l. It woald Beem tb&E tlie PostmBaEer-Oenenil slionl)! b« «b1« u u«nto 
Uie ramo bihv discTetioD id tbe foroign service that be does io tbe doineatie, and IM 
the MiTicH from Tsmpii to AB^iDffall khoald be sdverltted to be prrfurn«il twnrttl 
nlc« named bj tbe PmniiMiiier-OeDerBl in Americui-liiiitl atins, tiling Ili« Aawiw 
floe. iiiBkiDg, m;, uot lewt Lhun IG nkotioal tuilea jier Loi,r, aDd ■wbiiImI to lit* )aa«' 
biilder; we think the UniUnl Suit)* shaald do thai lliiug. tbe InitiAtor; a«Msii . 
tlic aameas in duae with tbe inlaod iteam-boM senrke, and if. in the opiBie> tt il« 

Puitmuler-General, iLh bid is HKorbltant, be Roiild tvject it sad rcsdvuiti ~*~ 

ice, na bo does in tbe domestic aerriue, or take eoloe other lasBna nf aup, 
tcrviM that olherH'iM would hftve be«D sapplied in that <ra;. We b«Iiefa' i^ U 
nroulil ba perfeollj safe in &<lverliting for the oxpeudilnre of (I.ODO.UOO to tureln 
vrrvii^D, if he is in tbe doioeatic Berricc. But tbo roiupetition in bidding wooU M 
irrvatrr than in the ioUiid 8t«ain-baat tervice, atid 1 buru no <l«abt that iba (amM 
would go (rt • Teswosble price, M it doe* iu (ho tnlAnd etcifni-lmnt anrvlcv, uA ttat 
th« HQiuiiatofmoDur that thePost-OffieeDcpuriuiemt of tliB (JniledSlate* wMldtal- 
W't of other govvramcDM for briuging ibeir tuaiU to ibr L'uilr.l Stale*. «ad thoMl* 
fi>n.>if:u countries to he forwarded, would bu aiifflvieut to luaterialty redixwtba eipcaM ' 
orthataorvice, asbAebi>eiid>'iiioaHlratediu llioCiibnu nvTrioe. ttaA will piurah^dr ' 
. aatiHraGtiiiT in a mail poiat of view, as well aa ia eatablUhiDK trade tvlttUiina br' — ^~ 
the Coited Statea and thoae caontrJea. 



We have now gotteo the n.ai1a to Asptnwall. Al AnpiihwaU, of eonne. "*™[^ 
nieiita won Id ha made by the Uuiivd Statts ut Colombia for a connantiou to tka r>iili 
and h; the vanoua govenLmenta of ibe went coaat of Ceiitr»l and (Vialli AmeaioavM 
their steuu ship linua for the dinlribDlioD of this mall luirib and auiilh from Paaana. 
Ill tbia Hohednle no proviaion is made for thu maila of NioAmKua or Ci>at> Rim oUmt 
than tbe direct aervice to AauinwaU. Uadonhtadi; It will OGonr vu (ha variona gV- 
eruiiieaia to parlioipate and forward thJH imporuuit mntl tbrongb arraiic^iumtk lab* 
made uorlli.iDi! ea.-t Iroiii Aepinwall. If aecd betheahipaof ttas hue belwcttTajBi* 
and Ar) .. i'. i;;oine and ooiDiiif, in Nioantffna to KeMnntiiodats tlw aN»- 

merc' , -ijite, bat it will heaceD by the map that Ihia landiac wmW 

vv.v I ',.■ riiailB betw^ii the United SliU.s .in.! otlicr slalM of Cen- 

tral ami S,ii,ili AriM-Llr;,, 



would be placed in tl 



towM to I'.in Liniou is liTeorsiibo 
wonld tiike nu.re lli;iii live or »ix hours. It i> . 

Mr. Thompson'. Ou tbe arrival of ibe i^ljitih at AHpiuwall they should Diak« coonac- 

nine cast, art fiir lu practice hit', to port* on Ibe uorrhi-rit <''<ar<t of .Soul h America. \ hi 
achrdiilcH Hbotihl bu so amini^eil that lh>' niupij will nmkt- clou- • utini-ctioDa with rlit 
railroiiil fioin Aniinih'.iII to Paunina, thi're to rooni'cl n ith Hti'iiin Hhipzi for ihf nvbt- 
ern cou^tt of i^niith America an far buuth bh Vulpunusi', an.) oih<-ia for the w.-lria 
ooattt of Ccntriil AmKrica. In tlita way quicker tinio ou Ik- niuih' from Now York mi 
all points iu tbe Unili-d Slultra to the couiitrii's niiim-d tli.in by any othrr route, and 
luhi upon nil a liuu nf coniniunii'Utioa liborlor ain) more livquent than waa M 
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Dr. Guzman. There is one objection. CentnU Ameriea is trying^ to improve its 
— mmnnlcation on the Atlantic. We do not expect to get oar mails always by the 
Pmoifio Ooean. The people in my conn try , Nicaragua, used to get mails at Qreyto^m^ 
oefore the Greytown narbor was aestroye<l, in six days from New York. The old steam- 
9m nui constantly in six days from New York. This mail, as yon suppose, going to 
Aspinwall and then to Greytown would never be there in less than ten days, perhaps 
more. To subscribe to that on the part of Nicaragua would be to condemn herself to 
have mails by the Pacific route, which makoK the mail from Washington to the capital of 
Nicaragua two weeks. Rut we can go up from Greytown, as we have already done 
with mail ftrom New Orleaus, aud directly from Greytown to New York. 1 have re- 
oeired letters by way of Blnefields to the capital city in seven or eight days. 

Mr. Thompson. Ajb I baid beiore, it is for some other people than oorselvee to de- 
eide. If they say for us to go in to Greytown, all we ask is time to make the addi- 
tional distance. 

Br. Guzman. I believe this committee is on commnuication between the countries 
bordering on the Gulf and Caribbean Sea. These countries are Mexico, which will not 
be benetited by the arrangement. The United States will of course. Then Guate- 
mala., whose mails are going now and will go in future certainly over the Atlantic. 
Hondnras is doing the same. Nicaragua will do the same. Costa Kica has already 
done it. There remains only Colombia and the United States to be benehted by the 
arrangement, andtUpse countries on the Pacific Coast. 

Mr. Thompson. In regard to that, we can go into those ports. It only takes more 
time. If yon wanted ns to go into those ports we would be ready to go in there — to 
any of the ports that you may see fit — it only takes time. 

Mr. Hanson. Your idea is to start from Tampa, call at Greytown, and then to As- 
pinwalL 

Mr. Thompson. To go straight away to A spin wall, or to go straight to Greytown. 
We do not want to decide that question. We will be glad to go into Greytown. All 
ire want is time enough to make the additional sail. 

Mr. Hanson. Which is the more convenient, calling at Greytown going or return- 
ing T 

Mr. Thompson. We would rather go into Greytown on the return trip. We are 
willing to stop both ways at Greytown, or pull away to Aspinwall as fast as we can 
and stop at Gnreytown on the return trip, or at other point-s in there. 

Dr. Guzman. At the present time that line would be very beneficial to us^ but we 
wonld consider it a temporary affair and would do away with it in the near fiiture. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, doctor, supposing that we were running a line from Tampa 
to Aspinwall and went straight from Taiupa to An pin wall, discharged our freight, 
passengers, and mail — wonld not expect to stop any longer than necessary to comply 
with the contract — and stopping on the back track at Greytown, Port Limon, and two 
or three more places after we got in shore. That would give you service one way. 
Would that be satisfactory T 

I>r. Guzman. I could not answer that very well. How would the mails go — the 
Niearagnan and Coeta Rican — how would they go? (Yom Tampa to Aspinwall and 
then back f 

Mr. Thompson. I ask if it wonld be satisfactory for ns to run from Tampa to Aspin- 
wall and then go from 

Dr. Guzman. And leave the mails on the return trip T 

Mr. Thompson. Yes, sir. 

The chairman here called attention to the map. 

Mr. Thompson. We have no objection to going into Port Limon after going into 
Qreytown If yon jrill g^ve us time we will have the steamer come in there. Just 
swing aroand{west of the Island of Cuba and come in here. It takes more time, that is 
all, but yon can get the service in there. It is for you gentlemen to decide ; we are 
ready to do it. We are ready to go into Port Limou and Greytown. We want some- 
body to decide for us whether we shall or shall not pull away straight for Aspln- 
walL We leave that to yun. (Mr. Thunipson here showed the Plant system map to 
the chairman.) Just pass around west of the Island of Cuba and come in there, 104 
miles ontof onr way, if it be decided to serve Greytown aud Port Limon — both as 
well as one, when once in shore. 

MEXICO. 

So far as Mexico is concerned, the communication between it and the United 
States is, as is well known, by rail, and to what ext-ent the commerce of the west 
coast of that conntry would require mail facilities with the Uniteil States via Pan- 
ama is l»«st known by the gentlemen of the coumi'ttee. We do not know about thnL 
It is believed that railroads are being constructed that will in a short time make 
rail com manication between the interior nf Mexico and the principal cities on its 
tmoiAc Coast. 
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TBB pi.ufT um TO HoxDTnuj. 

Tb« Plant i^oia *t tb« pr«uat time, baa » aeni-munthlj Un* ftora Tmpkb 
Puni* 4'»rieT., lloDili.roih Thin 1ld« U eip«iiui«Dr.nl for Iba wiuier seAsDii, and titkt 
priwnt time if riUTring iDontly fruit. If aoaie alhor buxincva khall dciolap Mit ll 
priivps llial Ibe hoe can be taiwln to pa^. it will nuitnubl^li' l>« c>Dlitinfil. 

Htlrjiineia oje Blrekd? runDini; betwrsn N■^^T Orlrsiin snd Hoiiilnras, wbieb, tf pra)i 
trlv aouipi^MiIeil, KOiild tluiihtlnu nniirr tot; elflcivut mall M>riric«b«tnoeD Ilu Jutia 
of tliBl Miat« aad tbe city if N<-w Orlpaiia. 

I bsve auiur *f Btiitics (hat t an niiable to baud fou to-daj, but will taJu |ij6Wiin 
in doiug ao wilbout unueceatuirjr dels]'. 

00NCI.IISIOR. 

Hr. Plant tfaoranelilr beltaraa that It ii tbe Out; of the Unltod St*tee, atu) tm (^ 
b«na6t of «Drh aitil every pnrt tberraf. to tohter aud cnroiiraKe rcgnlur Mr.am«ki| 
Hum with fniHRn nitinn'', auil eepscinlly "itb our aeigblwrn od the aoDIb. 

I bavB attruipird to >Uo«r yaa liim Ibe Uuilid S'ale« alrciid; has a fiut niaQ 9w 
ft loDE WBT tovruni Ajiptnnali, from New York to Tampa, wilbuSuuectinnttbal «*all 
take in oil Ibe cuiiutrj to tbe weat. Knw it is only utcemarj to complete tbit M 
linolo Anpinwall to put in t,l9ii aiilo-of mail service betireeu Tampa atid AntiotitlL 
If jou dcaire to put io more and t>o iuto Cimtown and Port Limon, nitb IM nil* 
more, all that ii nwensarr ia time to luakf liie extra diatanoa. 

Geutlemea, I thank yon for ;oar atteation. 

Dr. OiiZMAH. SVa thnak yua very much for the ioformatioD thai joa bar* fttM 
— *" 'e very Tatualile. 



iUt. Sebreiber began bis stateinentj. 
Ir, Hakson. 1 would like t« ask itt. 1 



r. Thompaon ft qoettion before Ur. Sobnil* 
prooe^a vitb bia statemeot. 

If 1 nndonttand yoa, the etiMini-abip aerTioa botvaea Tamiw and BftTSBft la Mi 
fti]spl«il to tho development o( trade to anj lareo ostont, ruruiec thma \a the iMilj 
ills nf faxt mails. The RTeat b»n«Gt that we derive froni that line, to pnt ft !□ othil 

Mr, liii'MPSON. It ddrs not c:icr» Hie Buj!»r Crora Havana. 

Mr. Hasmis. Now. this iwrvice Ibtit jmi Biif!j;Fst- for pona farther sontb, will Ihal 
•ervice iiieel the pnrpiwei of K.-ntriil truiie, heiiiry freight aa well »s li(;ht, inaddiuoii 



Mr. Tiii.MPs.iN. [1 will t.ir 
heavy fii-i(j!il fi-oi.i that port 
fta ciuii-klv as it can wn'b ,\> 
ice 1.. Havana. Aiiv lr.-ij;ht 
the J«1aiul of Cnlia, that can 
now tliiiloiiniTts «iUi it):i 

Mr. Han-s-.s. Ah I ini.ierst 
freiijht Ii,-Im„^^- to Sew Yurk 
wellasN.-K V.irk 

Mr. TiiiiMrs-iN. rorthcS. 
there In, a<ii) all tluil in olT. r. 
BITS befaiisw IllP [-eii|ilu liiiil 
slnlTloXewYork if lliey «a 


rj thf Tiiiiile qnickljr. c:irry pawensctTi and cirri- all lli( 
.n.<f (h« United Stales that Can reach Tamp.i iJr MnWIt 

V Yciik. Eiacllv (hisiBlheease with tho present Mr-- 
fromaiiv portion of the laiited Stales that iegniiisrt 
reaih Tampa or Mobile (as we have a line from ll.-bi.« 
cheaply u" if cau reach New York, jjoea that w.iy. 
nd )on. the country for which you do not cam- hp«'; 
You can c irrj heavy treigUt that can reach Tampa as 


itheni and We.-lPrn Statps we are prepared lo carry «11 
i will b.' carricil, K-o.n has lieen aacriliced to pa«f[i- 
ot into thi' cM'iIiini, even in vour State, ol sending th't 
ilfd it Bent to Culia. We hope to overcoiuo thai habit 


Mr. TlK.MPSf.x [L,i.„r]. 1 
icelbal 1 hav<^<lev'iil>eil,lr<. 
bnil<UniiiuiiflWHlii|M, and til 

Tlie chart or. li.i-iarii that 


e i-e Mr. Plant -hfiild have the contract for this ««r»- 
1 Tiiinpa lo Aspiuwall, it would he necessary for him to 
V would he line ones and ailaptcd to the trade. 

present, herewith will explain the sitQatioa mure fnlly 



Intrant from the groat citioaof ib 
lo Key West and Havnna, whic 



woald accouimoilalo mora people tbaa uns ^n.<iTi\.V.6QailQlli»sSs«^ 



other accessible port of th« 
.d departure the Tampa lioa 
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Toa will see on this chart the cities of Charleston, Knoxyille, CinciDnati, and Chi- 
eago. These cities and the entire territory west of an imaginary line drawn tbrongh 
them, are nearer odo of the Plant ports of arrival and departure than they are to 
New York. Freight ^m all ibis territory can be carried to Central and South 
America, via the Plant ports, cheaper tbiin by New York, besides, tbe time would be 
leos; the cars ran onto tbe docks, both at Tampa and at Mobile, so tbat freight can 
1m loaded from the cars to the ships, and rice vtrsaj and coiiH(*queutly bandied far 
cheaper than in New York or New Orleans. Should the Plant line extend it« system 
to Aspinwall, it would give a through bill of lading to any one. of the Plant port-s, 
inclading Havana, or to any interior point in the United States. 

Memphis, SpriugHeld,^ Kansas City, S(. Joseph, Oninha, and St. Paul, and all the 
territory east of an imaginary line drawn through these places, including the great 
oitiee of the West and South, are nearer one or more of the Plant porre than New 
Orleans, and consequently the Plant ports would be more available for mails, passen- 
gers, and freight. 

I think I am perfectly safe in saying that it is not possible to establish a line from 
the United States to Aspinwall that will bcrve so well and so cheaply such a great 
^number of people and vaht territory as can be done via the Plant ports. 

Kansas City is nearer a Plant port than it is to Qalvestou, and the last-named place 
Ib 324 miles farther from Aspinwall than Tampa. 

I said before that I thought it the duty of tho United States to establish a weekly 
nuul line to Aspinwall from the most accessible port in tbe United States, and 1 hope 
I hftye ma<le it dear that Tampa is that port, it being nearer than any other port, 
And that ships ranning from Plant ports can perform qnicker and better service than 
•hips from any other porta. 

I have also said that the mail service should he sold to the lowent bidder, hut that 
woold not prevent me from expressing an opinion as to what the United States should 
pay. I am not, however, at this moment sutfiriently informed as to the expense that 
mnat neceesarilv be incnrred to make a definite statement of tbe cost of the service 
I have described. We are investigating this matter, and hope to be fully informed 
ftt an early day, and we will take pleasure in placing the figures before you at our 
earliest convenience. 

I aobmit the following table of sailing distancee in nautical miles : 

Aspinwall to— MUea. 

Galveston 1,522 

Mobile 1,387 

New Orleans 1,3«2 

Tampa 1,193 

Tampa viaOreytown 1,302 

YeraCmz to— 

Tampa 927 

New Orleans 799 

Galveston 4 618 

Tampa to- 
Mobile , 376 

Havana 366 

Key West 266 

The trip fh>m New York to Aspinwall, via Tarapa, can be made in from three to 
fonr days qnicker than it can by the all sail route, and at lea.st one day quicker than 
via New Orleans, which is much farther, and the latter place being located 110 miles 
firoin the Gnlf on a river diificult and slow of navigation. 



Appendix G. 

From thb Cuicaoo Board of Tradk. 

Chicago, III., Julp 9, 1R89. 

To <A« ]^reM€ni of ik0 hoard of directort of the Board of Trade of the city of Chicago : 

The special committee appointed by the boanl of directors to examine into and 
report the advisability of supporting the memorial by special committee to Congress, 
submitted by Mr. S. A. Jonos, of Tampa, Fla., having in view the establishment of a 
direct line of transportation from the city of Chicago, via Tampa Harbor, to the 
Caribbean Sea porta, and also to report on the acceptance of an invitation from the 
Tampa Board of Trade to visit tho liarbor of Tarapa, Fla., beg leave to report that in 
concert with a convention of representatives from the different. excl\«kW^«^^ ^V^em^ 
offioiaJ aotion therewith I herewith submit, have oaret\i\i^ ioi^ \»\i»t^x)L9^1 \a:^^Ri^« 
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irith the e 
StsUe aod to all the Dorts of tht> Caribbean Sea. Tonr onmmittpe wotild, tl 
reooDimend tfaat tbe Board of Trade of tbe cits of Chicsi^ b^aixity Mppart tki 
memorial of Mr. S. A. Jones to CongrOB», and would recommeiid the aooepianM ot th~ 
invitation of the oitf of TatDpa b; [bo HppoiDtnieiit of sTi delegates from tb« ban 
to v1«it tlie HAid oity, and that tbe board adopting tbe snggealion of Mr. Jaaea ta to- 
vlte the president of otber exubaugeit ropresoDted to appoint three delegate* fronicMk 
of tlieae to join our delegationH, ami a repreaentative from tbe Tribune, tatptOona. 
Herald, TimaB, and Newi to Join tbe dulegaiion, in ordettbacche nreHBuiarbenvi^ 
sented. Your committee fnrtber reports tbat it wonid b« advlHable to have llta iU» 

EallOD referred to leave Chicago b; the '27th inntant, that tbe denirabte relation! ntf 
e perfected (or an enrljr opening of tbe port in time for the bnlk of thi^ wtotei'afrw 
erop to be forwarded to Cnioago and othei' Western points. 

O. MONTAOITB, 

Ckaifma 
Report received, and a oommittee of six delegates waa appoiDted to visit Taai* 



To tkaprmdmtan^diTeetor$ a/ttit Chieago Boari of Tradt : 

Report mode by the Tifliting committee the 10th of September, I8S9, adopM ■ 
committee diBoharged. 

Yonr oommittee, appointed to visit Tampa, Fla., and inveetigalfl that port and lit 
■dvisabilit; of indorsing a memoral to Congreaa from the board of trade of that mQi 
beEleave to make the following raport : 

We left Chioa^ on Jnly £9, 1H8^ in oompany with oommitteea from the fhadoi* 

Eiohange, tbe Lnmberniau's Eichanirp, Couimeroial Association, and repr««entalir>a 
of tli.= jir.'Rs of lliis city. At J.ickudovillp, Sanford, and other places tbe comniitlta 

all parts of the State anaeuibled to rai>et na. President Ingrahara, iif the South FIm- 
ida Railroad, placed at our disposal special traiUH and a steamer, enabling ub to in- 
spect the bay from its bend to the Gulf of Mexico. We find at the entrance of tlii 
bay S4 feet at the north clinnnel and i6 feet at tbe south channel at low-tide walft. 
About -i miles from the dock we find a sloue bar that ha<l 16 feet of water when tb« 
UDLl«d titatea Government commenced to remove tbe same, this being done by u 
appropriation voted by Cougrehs after they had received the memorial signed by tbii 
board of trail e and others. The appropriation waa (4.'). 0^0, aud when the work la Gn- 
iahe<l veaselawill have S4 feet of water at any point in the cbnunet to tbe dockt. 
The bay ia 40 uiilea long and 15 to 20 miles wide, and ia aafe to navigators wilhool 
pilot or previona knowledge. 

Docks and hnti^ls have been built, and other accomniodations for freight and pu- 
sengera ; a line of sleamers was put on three years ago, the Key Weat and Ilavani. 
Prior to this tlicro were but small iinporla ; the ri'ceipta of the custom-hon.ie were lint 
a few hundred d.illiirs per year. This year the receipts will run over Jniio.mn. 
The commit! ces of the uumiiioiis lioanlsnf trade whom we met in Florida and (i'OC- 
gia, haviug fnll knowledge of Ibia, and the poasibilitiea anil tbe biisiiiesH Ibrongli rhiA. 
the mo*t natural chnnuel and nean'Nt market from tbe South Aiiieiican RepnMir«, 
recognize Tauipa aa the most accessil'le and ileairable port, and tire axioiislv looklu£ 
to see the couHtimmalion of Ihia enlerpriw. Tbey are looking to the Chicago It^-aril 
of Trade and (he grent West Xo aid them. 

You may aak in what wav do Ihey hojie for profit, and what iotere»t has Iho West 
and tbe Chicago Bo^ird of Trade in Ibia buaineaa t Our anawer for the miTchaai^ 
and producers for Fli>rida and (ieorgia nod tbe South is : 

First. The prospective opeuing of this Imsiness b.ii; oppued the eyes of railroail 
managera lo the iuiportance of direct lilies tbroogb tbe West, giving eqnal lime an.i 
as low riitoH to Ibe Ka^t, and vour couiuiitlee lia^ tbe B.Hsunirii-e fruui the I'^'culivc 
ofllrerK of three of Ibi-wi liueVof railroads iu the State nanwA that they not only il«- 
sire ibiH, but williind can acconipliahit, and to aid iu developing more active tinaiueM 
relations with tbe West aud to handle the South American trade they will .arrv 
freight over tbi'ir linea for Ave years at actual cost for their services. Thin nillupea 
np a bnaineaa tbat will eriable the producer to place hia fruit in Chicago as cheapl.r 
an in New York, saving time and tbe freight frun that city. We find in the Slate of 
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a6*rIySO,000,000 Msret aoaoa ee d fbr tax, and only three-qnarten of a million 
Dd. The merobants are actiye and progresBiye and thene improved transpor- 
ftoilities to the West will brins them rapid doTelopments, to the prodnoer 
ind to the nilroade dividends ror their stockholders. What interest has the 
d tiie Chicago Bourd of Trade in all this f What benefits one part of the 
is a benefit to all. Second. Cliioago will have constantly cheap fraits and 
lesy briniong wealth to our merchants and delicacies to onr tables at reason- 
;. We find from $450 to $500 fer car is the cost to ship fruit from California 
go ; we will be able to receive it from the South at one-third the cost of trans- 
n. Coifee, sugar, simp, and rice will come to ns direct, and with the South 
tial American products tropical products will be received at reasonable prices, 
exchange they will take onr flour, hay, com, and potatoes, agricultural im- 
s, fumitnre, etc. 

ommittee finds that the statements made by Mr. S. A. Jones are trae in every 
and that all his estimates have been truthful and not colored to mislead: 
ind that the Tampa Board of Trade and the city of Tampa paid all the bills ana 
for taking the committees to Tampa and return, and there is not any corpora- 
ndividuals back of him to profit by his efiforts; also, that the city of Tampa 
in over $60,000 in money and land to manufacturers to locate there, and the 
ee and push found in that city, and also in Jacksonville, and St. Augustine, 
Atlanta, Cbattanoosa, and other cities visited by us, and the enterprise of 
s are only equaled by some of onr live Western cities. 

committee finds that the entire South interested in the developments of South 
itral American trade, and the aid given them to accomplish the work will 
more strongly cement our social and business relations. These reasons being 
why the South comes to us, and why our influence and indorsements have 
ufluence in Washington. Because onr State pays over thirty millions to the 
of the national Government yearly. Your committee would further recom- 
lat the committee appointed by this board to attend a meeting of a Congress 
hree Americas in Washington, in November, be instructed to use their influ- 
induce the delegations from South and Central America to return to their 
da Tampa Harbor, where steamers will be placed at their disposal, free of 
to carrv them to Aspinwall^ the entry port to their various countries. Tbis 
'e much, it being only 1,200 miles from Tampa to Aspinwall, and they can 
be entire Journey from either Chicago, or New York via Tampa to Aspinwall 
hundred and thirty-nine hours, instead of being three or four weeks by the 
S'ew York and Liverpool and tne Atlantic sea-board to their homes. 
[y, your committee reports that, having investigated Mr. Jones's figures on 
>uut of commerce to be gained and the large saving to be made, and after 
ma<1e both personal inspection and geographical study of the route, harbor, 
ind maps your committee is thoroughly convinced of the practicability of tbe 
nd that Tampa is the most practicable port by which this trade can be di- 
lud tnmed to this country, that will be of untold value to tbis city and tbe 
at large, and we most heartily recommend the indorsement of tbe memorial 
;ress, presented by Mr. Jones, and that the press of this city be furnished a 
this report. 

Gilbert Montagus, 
W. M. Grkbo, 
Joseph Grkeo, 
Geo. H. Sidwell, 
Jambs B. Wanzer, 
Chabi.eh Reifsnbidbr, 

Committee, 



Tortfir&m the Beard ef Trade^ Prodvee Exchange, Lumherman^e Exchange, Com- 
U Aeeociation, and Eepreaentativee of the Prese, of ChicagOf III,, who vieited 
la Jugtut, 18H9. 

onvention was called to order at 3.30 o'clock September 13, 1889, in parlor A. 
rand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, III., with Mr. Gilbert Montague, of the Board of 
m the chair, who stated that tbe meeting was called to listen to tbe report of 
mittee of the joint committees that visited Tampa, Fla., in August last. 
Iontaouk. As chairman of tbe permanent organization of the Joint commit- 
. visited Tampa, at the invitation of the Tampa Board of Tiade, for tbe pnr^ 
investigating the practicability of that port as the most desirable and acces* 
we to open commercial relations with Central and South America, beg leavv 
)66 the following for your consideration, as the report cf the Joint committee 

19 
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To tke cili/MM <if IA« Siatt of Florida, Oforgfa. tlU SouAfeetl. Iltt <?rMi Wttt, amiAt^l 
qf Chicago : 

The fcentlemen comprjuing tho oommilieni from tht Board of Tiado, ProdoM Si> 
change, Lnmlinriuau'K Kiciimijni, Cnmmnrciul Auoeiniioa, and tlie |>roM Uii* vuJMl 
FloridR in Augnot, baviog miuTo Ibeir rcporw, anil bnving iiraa iuloutj-4 »iiil theM» 
millee discharKod, we aoniiuler the nd visit lit I icy of a LDi>rii extcudrcl Joint r«po«, mi 
■nbmit llie (ollowing lor yuur o»rDl*tit ciusidumtiDti, IndurMMiipnt, »ad «o-op«ntm. 

Tbe object of unr vinit Bomb «BJiU)exKiuiii«Tuiup» Harbor, witb * view to wkni 
Cong^reas to aptirapriate nect^iaary fiiDila to <«it»blisb «'t^elclf mail U> SouUi add Oi» 
tral Aoiericft, via Aapinwall, aiao tbe d«Telopment of luore active comuieniial nl» 
tions witb tbem. 

Tbe tint qoeatiun considered in tbe posiibitity of tbat trade and ita imnortaiMato 
tbia oouotrjr. StiitiKtic> xbow tbat we have iiiiporiNl thin yvar fruui the Wait IndlA 
Cenlml and Goutb America, Mexico, and Ciibn, ia eicew of uiir eipuru to thffl 1 
tlB7,OOO.00O worth of tuercbuudiHC. Ibrne iuiiKirt- bave been neiit to ( ben tuo^Ij ii i 
foreign butloniB tliat have cooie to as bxini Etiglaud, Germany, FraDG«, Spain, anl 
Holland, deliverin); m ere band isc that sbould bave gone fram tbia tmontr; diml 
Dnriujt tbe montb ofJiine there arrivi'd at BnenoB Ayies aiity-eijcbt ocmid ■tram'fl 
(Voin Europe. We End that tbe Dutch BleHiu-tibip lines riinniDK lirtwe^o AmstenlMk 
the Went ludies, and New Yorli iDiported by Ihia line to ns |l4,i!42,OiXI, and eip«rt*d 
tll,49},000. A portion of nor exports to tbe countries named arc now cent viaKr* 
York and Liverpool. We can fomiah moat of tbia niercbaudise and deliver it frv« 
our Cbiv-uKo manufactories or *n; centra] point in this country to AsptawoU. Wlk 
only one breakioc bulk nud save froin 3,0(iO to 5,000 niilM. Why in it we hare doI tUi 
trade t Because Kiiropeati cooDtrite have ^yen aid and eucoumgemeiit to their »i^ 
chants to enable thtrn (obave constant tnail conimunicatioD and to advertise atiAi>- 
trodnce what tbvy have to sell. Tnuipa biLS aeke4 na to aid them la their «#ar1* ta 
bare our OovemtDent furoiab weekly mail service to AapinwalL Wby thbi wgawt 
of na; aod wbat are tbe advantages of tbat port over otbers T 

(1) The reqDMt la made of Cbicof^o becaoM she la the great distribtiUiiK pa4Bl te 
tbe Wrat BDd the Nurtbwfel, and in thn geographical commercial centxr of thu 

(J| iii'i-aust lIlinoiBpsjKnjoro thnii auy State fur tlie nupport of the Xation.il Go'- 



lo (iiiiiitrii.'H fi'um. Tlic Bay of Tampa baa many advun- 
"lii'ir There iM aufficient water at low tide to admit vf<- 

li;ii'1i.'i, Miflioient toaceoniinmlate the entire conimfK-f pi 
s vvnieUoiisi'K, and boteia, with ample r:kil faoilitzrs lot 

lit) The nietelLaiidt-ie tbat may come. There ia -2* fret >'l 

:iriil 'Jli lit the north I'Uiiuuel, and nari^atiT'- can Mi! tu 
in-li;;liti'dorlowe.i. 

Aspiiiwall, Pensaenla ia l,5r mile.-. Mobile l„-TG niilw. 
^ iiiakiu;; Tampa about tbirtv boon* shorter tliau I" \h^ 
r^ii davs' tiiuenwariT im thiiu by way of New V"it. 
;liii^:i;.'o'frumSoiitb America (before it could bo deliver. -1 
irt, saving liisa of decay, insurance, and tbe great nst 



Ifo Iba volume of iuiporta wj 

i.rls to us from Mexico for 1>- 

We eiporteii to these counlrif 



.Tickiig« and goiMls by length of time tatm 
an be N;tved, besides thouRotida of doltano' 
iirbor, and millioua more of bnusasi oaa be 
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direrted lo us. Enrope receives from BoHvia, the Argentine Republic, Brazil, and 
Urncrnay, 1^0,000,000, yearly ; we certainly shonld be able to secure part of this. 

What are the benefits Florida and the Sonth will obtain from this business, and 
what benefits will Chicago and the West derive T 

NatQie has bestowed her rarest gifts on Florida. She is now in the infancv of her 
darelopment. This great State has only 20,000,000 licres of entered and taxable land ; 
of this only about 75,000 acres are under caltivation. She will produce, proba- 
bly, 5,000,000 boxes of oranges this year. We find the prodnction of vegetables 
increasing rapidly ; they will ship from 4,000,000 to 5.000,000 crates this year. Three- 
qcuurters of all the Sea Island cotton produced in the United States is grown in 
Florida, and the finest tobacco produced is grown in that State, and this industry is 
being rapidly developed. The sugar-cane in Florida produces the finest sirup and 
eagar; large sums of money have been expended in this industry and it is oeing 
rapidly developed. The finest timber is found, and the lumber interest for years has 
been the leading industry in this State. Large cigar factories are found at Key 
West, Tampa, and Jacksonville, and nearly all tropical fruits are produced. 

Tampa about three years ago hod about 2,000 inhabitants ; now there are over 
10,000. Her bnsiness amounts to over $5,000,000 annually. The duty received at that 
port will amount to over $300,000 this year ; this development is duo to the fast mail 
senrioe between Washington and Tampa Harbor. We understand the Government 
pays $180,000 per year for this and $7r>,000 per year for the mail service from that port 
to Havana, l^rom this it is apparent that the Government has gained, and the de- 
▼elopment of the South in consequence of this service has been millions. Jackson- 
ville, the commercial capital of Florida, has a business of nearly $50,000,000 each 
Sear, with a population of about 25,000. St. Augustine is the Queen City of that 
tate. Its hotels are magnificent, and the intelligence and push of the people we 
foand in Tampa, Jacksonville, Ocala, Sanford, St. Augustine, Orlando, Kissimi, and 
other places visited by us can not be excelled by any ot our Western States. Eastern 
>aiid Western capitalists have invested large sums in building hotels costing millions 
of dollars, and over $50,000,000 have been invested in railroads. Key West has over 
200 cigar factories, and produces 100,000,000 cigars yearly. She produces sponges to 
the value of $1,000,000 ; pineapples $75,000 worth, and her population is 19,000. 
This development has been rapid, and the producers are looking to see where they 
can find an outlet for their products. 

G^rgia is in the same condition as Florida, with its vast resources of cottofi, iron, 
timber, coal, and fruits ; it requires better and more rapid transportation facilities 
and they all look to us to aid tnem. The fast mail service from Washington to Tampa 
Harbor and Cuba has made millions of dollars for that State ; now they hope by our 
aid to open up a trade with Central and South America. This will soon bring them 
£ut mail service to Chicago, and with it rapid transit for their products and at rea- 
sonable rates to this city, where it will be distributed to the West. We dwell on all 
these points for the reason of their groat importance to the Southern people and the 
faets as we see them, that this harbor of Tampa is the way to the Gulf by which this 
citv and the West will derive a large and lucrative business. 

Our visit was made at a time when we expected to find it unhealthy and uncom- 
fbrtable, and it is with pleasure that we can tell the people of the West that we were 
not troubled with anything more disagreeable than our inability to accept the gen- 
eroos hospitality ofiert^d us at all points. We found the climate pleasant and cool at 
night, and only wishe<lour visit could have been prolonged. 

Desiring .to speakof the fear of yellow fever entertained by Northern people. Dr. 
O. T. Biaxwell, in his report on yt^low fever in Florida, says:* '^ Tampa has had the 
yellow fever only three times in her history ; New York, JBoston, Philadelphia, and 
baltimore have had it many times. The quarantine regulations of the State are 
rigidly enforced and sanitary measures now being perfected will, we think, exempt 
in the future Florida from this dread disease.*' 



Whereas Mr. 8. A. Jones, of Tampa, Fla., by his untiring zeal and constant efforts 
to make the visit of this committee pleasant, and to give us every opportunity to 
inTestigate, and finding all his statements true : There&re, 

Be$ofved, That Vre most heartily recommend Mr. Jones as being worthy of the trust 
and eonftdence of the people of the South and West, as well as tlie commercial bodies 
he may visit, and from whom he may ask assistance and official indorsement, to 
inaore the saocess of the enterprise he is engaged in, and that we recommend him to 
the fiiTorable oonsideration of all the United States Senators and Representatives in 

S. Bx- 174 i 
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Congress, and all tbe committeeB of tbs Dationnl Ugiil&tnre, in the interoNU of MCI 
elOHe commerDial relationa with the South, the West, and Central and Sorith AoMcta. 

OlI-BEHT SIONTAOCK, 

Chairman Hoard aj l>adr CowtmUlm. 

UlUlUCB II. 8ITI.I.XT, 

Chairman Commeriiiai Exetiang* AiioMatioH CammUlm. 
R. M, LmxKB, 
Ckairman rroiIiK* Ettimngs OrmmMtt. 
L, P. SWAX. 
CAoirtiMm Lttmiaramn't Etrkangt CommUlm. 
C. F. Pekec, 
Chainnan Prnt DtitgatiBa. 

St. 'Lome, Mo., April SS, ]«& 
The nndersifped membeu of the board of director* of the merchouta' eichu^ 
of St. l.oiil^ havlD); coCHidored tbe meniorial toCouKreas, iuuodliy the Tanipm ViL, 
Board of Trtule, nodor date of April '-i, 1889, getting rotth the aiWuatagesoI iiaiil pan 
OS nuenrBudsAforoiitoto Cuba, Ceiitnil and South AIue^i(^a,aD(ln»kia2 an ■pprapn*- 
tSon of $1,000,000 to any Btoiim-fihipliue that will, for llve.voani, tMiry the l?nli«i 

e CougTMsa of the L'nilfd 



BuoB BoaxJis. 

Vidf-Prt 

QkOROS II. iiitKOA*, 



Jmo. B.Vasdoi^o, 
IBAAO M. Uasox. I 

R. M. HCBBAKD, 

^^^^^^^m JlTO. C.FIURS, 

■^^^^^^^^ 3. B. Ahbs, 

C.n.Spe>cEn, 

H.N.CHA.VD1,ER, 

Dirtelori. 

Chicago, III., Ju'y 6, 1-^. 

Ac a special meeting of tho lii>ardor ilirentora of ilio iimiiute .■scli;ni:;r( of the oi[t 
of ChicnKo, held this date. .John It. Lyimli, «iq , presUieui, cli;iinu;iii, ilip foUoTiug 
rosol jtions WKre i>r<.'»outeil, and after ull mrmbiim of tbe boanl biid li.i'l .la op|iortU' 
uily to exi>reN8 their viows upon th« s:»iii«, wero iiiiauiTiioiinly wloplud ; 

Senolreil, By the iirodiico escbaii^i! of ChiRa>;o, tbiit no heartily imlorbe ib^ 
ninuiorial submitted by Mr. S. A. Jimcs, of Fbiridn, to l»o ]ireMoiitfd to Consrest for 
the opeiiiD)^ up uf a direct linK of cumiiiiri'i! from Cliica;j;o aud tbt- West to I'loriiia. 
and alsi) via Tampa Harbor to (Julia. Ot-utml America, and South Americu. 

Ilriotvtil, That a coinintttfo of ftvo bo appuiiileil fiuiii lliix exuhaDf^c, wlioi^ duly it 
hhall bu (in cuunectiiin with a like couimittee from the board of tr:iili-, Chicago) to 
t:o-u|H!rate with the Tampiv Itoaril of Trade, with the view to etfcct ati early arrjnj:*- 
lueiit for i|uic:k transit and chuap rateii hetwnon Tumiia aud Cbicu-jo aud the Wen'. 

Ileaolrinl, That tbiH committee will nr^o (he Ki'iireseulatives iu CoujjreM to gi>i^ 
ihoir iiilliitfiice to Hocuro au o.^^1y openiuj; of thiH dtroct lino from Chio;i<;o aud tbe 
Went to Cuba, Central iind South America. 

liemlml, Tbat the prcKt of Chi(!»i^ bo furuiMhed a cojiy of those resolutious and 
rec[ue»te<l to i-ivii its nani'tion and miptMirt lo Ihie ivork. 

J.'e»otrtd, TliM tbe invitation of Mr. Jon.!* lo visit Florida b« ai-coptwl. and a cotn- 
i.iiltee of live hi- appointoilby the pre.iident (!or wliii'b bu shall be Ibo chiiinnan) (0 
reprusent this eiofiange, who shall respond :it tlio call of iho board of trade comnui- 



CuiCACO, July 6. ISS9. 

At a regular meetiuf; of tbo bu.ird of ilircct'iia uf the LumboruiaD'n EiobHUe*. of 
Chicago, beld this day, tb» fuUowiu;; action wan had and the following resolutiooj 
nnauimously adopted : 

Bmi'i'*!?, By thnLunibcniiflu'.- Eschangfi, of Cluo^i:'). that w« hcsrtilj Indor;*! Uif 
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inemorial sobmitted by Mr. S. A. Jones, of Florida, to be presented to Congress for tbe 
opening np of a direct line for commeroe from Chicago and tbe West to Florida, and 
also Tia Tampa Harbor to Cnba. Central and Sonth America. 

Metolved, Tnat a committee oi three be appointed from this exchange whose dnty 
it shall be (in connection with like committee from the Board of Trade of Chicago) to 
oo-operate with the Tampa Board of Trade with the view to effect an early arrange- 
ment for qniok transit and cheap rates between Tampa and Chicago and the West. 

Besolvedf That this committee will nrge tbe Kepresentatiyes in Congress to g^ve 
their inflnenoe to secure an early opening of this direct line from Chicago and the 
West to Cnba, Central and Sonth America. 

Re$olv€df That the press of Chicago be fhmished a copy of these resolutions and 
reonested to ffive its sanction and support to this work. 

k€»olv€df ThAt the inyitation of Mr. Jones to visit Florida be accepted, and a com- 
mittee of three be appointed by the president (of which he shall be the chairman) to 
represent this exchange, who shall respond at the call of the Board of Trade com- 
mittee. 

Thxo. F. Swan, 

Seoreiary, 



CmcAOO, III., July 9, 1889. 
Qkoros F. Stonk, Esq., 

Secretary Board of IVode, C^ico^o; 

DxAR Sir : In common with representatives from other organizations in this city 
we have examined the project submitted by S. A. Jones, of Tampa Ba^, Fla., having 
in view the establishment of a direct line of transportation from the city of Chicago, 
via Tampa Bay, to the Caribbean Sea ports, and are of the opinion that the comple- 
tion of the proposed line of trans^rtation would confer great commercial benefits 
'uiK>n the whole country, and especially upon the West, by bringing us in direct com- 
munication with the Caribbean Sea and South American norts, and approve the same. 

Samttsl B. Batmond. 

Preeident, 
L. J. Leonard, 

Secretary, 

CmcAOO, September 2, 1889. 

To the Secretary of the Commercial Exehangey Chicago ^ HI,: 

The undersigned committee, appointed to visit Tampa Bay, Fla., begs to submit the 
following report : 

The excursion party left Chicago on the evening of July 29 last, and after a short 
stay at Chattanooga, Atlanta, and Macon, reached Jacksonville, where we were met by 
a committee representing the Board of Trade, press, and railroads of Jacksonville, 
who escorted us to Port Tampa. 

Ample opportunities were afforded us to inspect the harbor facilities of Port Tampa. 
Sonnoings were taken from the deck of a steamer (which was at our disposal), show- 
ing a depth of 26 feet in the north channel and a depth of 24 feet in the sonth chan- 
nel, the only obstruction being a limestone bar, for the removal of which Congress has 
already |>as8ed an appropriation, and the work of removing same is rapidly progress- 
ing. This work being completed, Tampa will have the finest port of entry on the 
Oolf coast, and one that a mariner can enter without the aid of a pilot. 

A route from the South American ports by way of Tampa would be the shortest by 
400 miles. 

This committee has refrained from making a detailed report embodying the advan- 
tages Chicago would receive by a direct commercial relation with Tampa and South 
America, leaving spch a report to be made by Mr. Gilbert Montague, the chairman 
of the joint committees, but will state that this project merits the consideration of tbe 
business men of Chicago and the Northwest. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Mauricx H. Soullbt, 

CKairttmn, 



Lincoln, Nkbr., September 19, 1889. 

At a meeting of the directors of the Lincoln Board of Trade, held at their room on 
September 19, 1889, the foUowing memorial was unanimously adopted and signed by 
the officers and members of the board : 

The undersigned directors of the board of trade, of Lincoln, Nebr., having con- 
sidered the memorial to Congress issued by the Tampa (Fla.) Board of Trade under 
date of April 3, 1889, setting forth the advantages of said port as a near and saib 
ronte to Cnba, Central and South America, and asking an appropriation of $1,000,000 
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Milta 1 
iultOr 



J. J. Ihboff, 
A. E. HARGium. 
C, J. Ekkot, 
Bli Ploumkr. 
H. L. raBSTRR. 

T. W. LOWRT, 

C. H. Gebr. 



E. B. Oaklxt, 
C. A. Atkocwik, 



lo uuy sh9aui-«hip line tbat nill, for £ve years, can? tb« Uotlm] StaMa 
Tampa Buy to Aspinwatl, do bereby approve aod ioilorse kilil mriaurint ■ 
•aiue tbe lavoMble cuiuideratioD of the Congrm* of tIii- t'oitei) gtoMM. 

B. H. Oaklet, 

A. H. WWR, 

Vior-PntUmt, 

C. A. ATKiMeox, 



Tbe »bove la a true copy from our reooida. 



Omasa, Nebr., Septembtril, iSt. 

At n specia! meeting of tbe direcfom of tbe Omaba Board of Trade, held at IkeU 
offlre in the chamber of commerce, tbere was pieftented, and upon motion ntwBi- 
moDsly adopted, the foUowing; 

Wberuas tb«re baa been laid Iiefore Ihe board of trade a memoria), nblob it W 
b« pteseuted lo the Cougrew of the Umt«d States by tbe board of trade ot Tumj*, 
Fla., memorializing CoDgnMs loi an apuropriation of 91,000,000 tn an AjomeM 
line of ■teomeiB tbat will earry tha Unilea States mall from Tampa, Fl*., to Anifr 
wall, CciiitTB] Amcrid^ and intennediata potnta fOr a tenn of Sve y«an : BcKeilDf i 
that imoh n line would be of great advantDBB to the Sonthem, Middle, and W«wra 
Shitrn and Korthcm Stnlo«, ne il,TviV*r« most cor.ii^illv indorse f.ni.1 n..-ii..iro[ jtJ 
icjucM uiir St'iJSlnrH mid MemU-rn in Cniignv^H t.. fiive tli-nr Hiipiiort 1,. the fm^'iST 
of a law ill accordance with tbe tfrms of Huid lueoioriul, 

El-clid Martin. Prt^idfni. 
MaxMkvkb, rit<-Vretidt>i. 

E. E. ilRL'CE, 

C. O, LOBKCK, 

J. E. ILKR, 

D&NIEL JI. WliKELER, 

DirrcloTt. 
nuGn C. Clark, Trauarrr. 

Dea MoiNKS. low*. Septrmber 'i:i. I^*'. 

At iii.i.'.'nnK<>f'li"I)c«MoiuP9CoiijiiiorcialExcliMnKcDir<'clorvB.>ani. hd.lailheiT 
rm.ii.H t!iJ^il»v, tli.'loll,iwJi,;;ii„.iTi„ri:il iv:.« iii.!ii.i[ii..ush- iidopred and siRned bv tli* 
,.liir.r-;ii„li.i;riib.-T-,illl„.|,.>ard: 

Th.- iiTKliTsi-iiid ilirvi-i,M».i|' il"' IV- Mciini'H Coiiimen-ial Esuhance. hiiTioKcnD- 
i.i,j,-iv,l tl„-iii.-i.ii>rhil I..<.'nii;:r,-Bi,-^.s'i.aliv(liv lioardiif rra.le of Tamiia, Fla., uo.i" 
il:i;.'..rAlirU:t. M-;i, ;,-kii,^M..r ^m iq.i.rnpriali.m fift.|.0(H,i.lH»J lo an AnHTican line of 
MiMu.-i-iL;u "illc:nrvIlio rnii,.,l Sr:ii.-s iiiiii! IhiiiiTami..!, l-'Li.. to Asj.iDwall, feo- 
Ua\ Au..n,;i. :,ui\ iiiri'ir,ii-.li:,ti. ii,.riit~, l"..r llie tiTiii of llvp years: Itelievinc that m.'b 

;i liii< iMiiiIi! I IVriMl ailv:iTi[ii;;i' in tli>' );roa1 NortbtreHtcni, WoHtfru, Middle, lod 

Srnii liiiii Sialics, «(■ ili.T.-lori' hiilnrw most cordially snid memorial, aud woald rf- 
i]iii ■.( ■ SriialuPH anil Wr^inlicis iil"(Ji>ni;ri'i'!i lo pive tlieir Gopport to Uie p»sBa):e iJ 



T. F. Srixrce. 



MiLWAUKBB, Wis., Sepltmber 27, I*«. 
icLiir.i (if llic .M<ircliant«' Agsocialion »nil 
w:iiikf.' wiis bPld Septt'Ujber -/7, 1-itO, >l 
r CoiuiutTcr, v-un elected cbairmaQ. Mr 
un,iiHttT64i.\i6^i\i,i'«iu(i, which upon fnU 
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•onsideratioxi and discassion was adopted as tho unanimous expression of the meet- 

The officers and directors of the Merchants' Association and board of directors 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the city of Milwaukee, having listened with great in- 
terest to the remarks of Mr. S. A. Jones, of Tampa, Fla., in relation to a memorial to 
be presented by the Board of Trade of Tampa, Fla., memorializing Congress for an ap- 
propriation of 91,000,000 for the purpose of^establishing an American line of steamers 
carrying United States mall from Tampa, Fla., to Aspinwall. Central America, and 
intermediate points, for a term of five years, most cordiallv indorse tbe memorial and 
the object. Believing that such a line of steamers would be of incalculable benefit 
to the Southern, Middle, Western, and Northwestern States, we can earnestly request 
the Senators and Representatives in Congress from the State of Wisconsin to give their 
support to the passage of a law in accordance with the terms of the memorial. 

C. E. Andrews, 
PreHdent Milwaukee Merchants* A$$ociation, 

Oscar Mohr. 
W. J. Lanoson, 
Seereimry of ihe Chamber of Commerce of Milwaukee, 



[Tampa Board of Trad*. Office of S. A. Jones.] 

Tampa, Fla., Apnl 3, 1889. 

To ike Senatore and Bepreeentativee of the United States in Congress assembled : 

We. your petitionere^ merchants, shippers, boards of trade, merchants' exchanges, 
below specified, represent as follows : 



Whereas it has been shown that many millions of dollars can be saved to the peo- 

Sle of the Western, Middle, and Southern States, on goods now coming to them from 
luba. Central America, South America, and Mexico that is now coming by the way 
of New York and the Atlantic sea-board, passing out of the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Caribbean Sea, through the dangerous reefs of Florida to enter the Atlantic Ocean^ 
andjon by Cape Hatteras to reach New York, costing an extra insurance of 24 per 
cent and a loss on vessels of $10,000,000 yearly, saying nothing of the $1,500,600 loss 
per year on perishable goods by long shipment : 

Whereas it has been shown that $265,000,000 worth of commerce pass and repass 
yearly to the Eastern sea-board over this dangerous route: also that out of this 
amount, $165,000,000 is consumed, handled, and manufactured west of and including 
the State of Ohio; and 

Whereas it has been shown that Tampa Bay, Florida, is the most practicable 
Southern harbor on the coast of the United States, throngh which this $165,000,000 
worth of goods that is consumed and handled in the Western, Middle, and Southern 
States should enter this country ; therefore. 

We pray your honorable boay to note that it has been shown that all this heavy 
loss or ships, and loss of extra insurance and perishable goods can be saved to the 
customers by this new route, and at the same time give a large volume of work to 
the Southern and Western roads, thereby enabling them at a great saving to carry 
these goods direct through the South on an air line through the heart of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Georgia, and Florida, opening up a rich section of conntry in these States, 
making them tnbntary with the South American trader to the market of the cities 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Colorado, Nebraska. 
Kansas, and Missouri, the natural market for all these States, and the Central ana 
South American countries, instead of carrying to them second-handed by the way of 
New York and the Atlantic sea-board, to be again redistributed to the country at 
lATge. 

It is also shown that the distance by rail from New York to Chicago and St. Louis 
is the same as it is from Tampa to St. Louis. This change of route will save over 
1,000 miles of transportation for goods now going to New York and Eastern sea- 
boards to find a railroad to transport them to Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, the 
great inland market of the country for the West and the Northwest, passing the end 
of an air^line road than can be had over 1,000 miles nearer. 

It has been shown that Tampa Bay, since receiving the first indorsement by the 
cities of the West, has induced large capital to begin the development of the city of 
l^ampa. Congress has made Tampa a customs district and her custom receipts amount 
to $20,000 per month ; has a bill pending before Congress, and passed the Senate, pro- 
▼idinff for her pnblic buildings ; one to be an international exposition to encourage 
frienmj intercourse between these two countries ; has appropriated large sums of 
mon^ that is now being exiiended to prepare the harbor for the entrance of the 
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i»TgMt BbiyB 1 tbe United States mail in cow earned viATiuupa b> Cubs in clztj-u 
hoars bom New Ynrk, &Lk> tbe Bame time from St. Lonia ftDii Cblcftfco, avar lb* oU 
time of tliree hundred aad tweaty-four bouni; tbe oew docks h»va boen flulabal 
at Tampa at a cost of 1250,000; the two fastest shipa id tbe AmericMi irat«n, om^ 
iaa a baU million dollars, carry yoa from Tampa to Hftvana in eigliteen hours ; Um 
only absolntely fire-proof tourist's bot^l in tbe worM is now bein^ compleUdat 
Tnmpa at a cost of severe millions of dollars, t« acootomodate the traTetlng public 
of both i^oollaentfl : a nen- line of sbijis soon to beton to Vera Craz, Mexico. ourTio; 
tbe New York and weHtem mails in nmetj-Miboon viaTampa. The city of Tamta 
bM ^wn in tire years from 1,200 to KJ.OOO jjeople, with factories that coat |2,000,0ltlL 
paying out weekly $40,000 for labor; the city is lighl«d with electricity. snppbM 
with tine water-worke and street-car lines, aod all indnatrios are nnder hewlWB^. 

Whercae these new improvement« are realities and standing monnmeDta ot mdos- 
try and enterprise, it is of vital and national interust to the people of tbe UnJtaJ 
States, as well aa the Western, Middle, and Sondbern States, to foster and give aU aid 
they can to inorease onr water facilities of tiaasporlation at this roost praeticabU 
place, thrungb which to reach the rich fields of Cuba, Sonlh America, and Ceotl^ 
America over the most direct., shortest, and cheapest lino over which to aeud our ex- 
ports and receive onr imports: tbereforo we nrgentl; reonest and recommend thit 
Congress appropriate, for the fnrther eoooaragemont and developoient of onr sonlb- 
em coDoeatians at Tampa, Fla., with tbe Carriliean sea-ports, 11,000,000 to any ihip 
line that will for five years carry tbe United States mail from Tampa Bay to Ijpio- 
wall, said ships to be owned by American capital and equipped with first-class pM- 
senger acciimmo<latiDnB and freight facilities, to l>e run under snob restrictions tui 
regulations regarding the appropriation as may be delermiced by tbe Postmaster-GeD- 
eral. Therefore we pray vour honorable bodies' early and favorable considenlioa of 
this matter, not only for tne benefit of the people of Florida bat of the whole United 
States, whose intereata are diie«tly concerned in commnnicAting and traiuaoting bos- 
inens throoah Florida with tbe West Indies, Central Amorloa, and Sontb Amatiei 
cheaply and quickly, and by land transportation, instead of by long »itd e~~ 
loate by way of the Atlantic sea-boanl. 



CniOAGo, iLi., Octobrr 8, ISrS. 

Hon. James G. Blai.ne, 

Stcrelari/ o/ Stale, U'aihington, D. C. .* 

Deak Sir: I have tbe honor herewith 1o siibniit for your kindly ooueider.it ion the 
report to dale of work on a plan unanimously adoplvd by the South and \Vcst, 36 f.ir 
as tbe work has been done, and have no hesitancy in savin): Mii^bigan, Ohio, and In- 
diana will join us, as they have alreiidy bo indicated, and did join us before in the 
work to improve Tampa Harbor, Kla. 

Report bcTi>withNubiuitted bv (he various conimitlecs after a rn'raonai insprciiniicf 
this scheme and pliin speaks all that is nei'dful of ilic pructicabilily ol ibc line and 
tbe abundiitit capacity of tbe harbor and the denirability of the niule. TIkti' bM 
been formed in tiiiscity, from the different bu!tineHSiir};.ini£utions. u |)eTmant>Ml organ- 
ization, whose work is lo push this matter nnlillbeniuil line to Aspinwull, viaT.iiu[« 
Harbor, in open. I have been reiiuested, and it lins been suggested by the cbairmaD 
anil the various members of this organization and of the ditl'en-nl organizations Iliat 
have indorsed the plan, to lay as curly as possible this matter before you fur advire. 
The committees see the importance of tbe work, and have passe<l n'sohitions lo uu 
their aid and inllneuao iu securing tbe return of the South American delegates ov^r 
tbis ronio l« Artpinwall, tbe eiiln-p6i to their various conulries, as tbcT have comr 
to this country by way of Liverpool and the eastern scu-boaid, and we have noticed 
tbe [irograinTne of their visit Is a hnniiil trip through Ibi> North and West, loDctiing 
only at Xew Orleans, on the Onlf, and then to return to U'usbinglon. 

It is Ihe earnest wish and desire of tbo people of tlio West and South that Ibii 
delegalion, when they have complcte<l their work in Wasbingtou, to have tbem r*- 
turn via Tampa. Fla. ; arrangitmcnts can be made to make the lime between Tumfi 
and Aspinwall in less than ninety-one hours. Ol coiidhi nncouinieiit in needed on lh< 
result, when they, by this route, find tbeyc:iu reach New York and the East, and Chi- 
cago and tbo West, all within one biindn-d and thirty-nine hours, and have a short, 
beatitifn], and safe Toynge, as againut the lonj; and d.ini;eron« ronle they will have w 
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come, we feel this will go a long way toward conyinoing them they are onr very cloae 
neighbors. We desire to know what ff.'eps to take to brioK aboat their retam over 
thia route, and the different organizations desire to know if the Gk>Yemment will forn- 
iah transportation fof them, or will charter one of the fine steamers now plying be- 
tween Tampa and Cuba, which are unexcelled in speed and eqnipment for comfort by 
uiy steamers in any service on American waters. 

Kjiowing of yonr broad views on these matters, and the interest yon have taken in 
.eodeaToring to establish closer relation with these countries, we feel you will not 
deem us intruding in asking this information. I am getting up a condensed reiK>rt— 
in » short time it will be in — full and comprehensive. Do you think it will be necea- 
sary to obtaiik the indorsement of any more States before this matter of their retum« 
inff is laid before the meeting in Washington f Bv the time next Congress meets we 
wfll have the entire official indorsement north ana south of the Ohio Kiver. 

An early answer with your favorable opinion, and full knowledge of what is need- 
ful in such matters, will be happily received and most highly appreciated, by yours. 
in behalf of the people of the South and West, and the Yarious organizations enlisted 
in this work, I beg to subscribe qiysel^ 

Most lespeotftilly and obediently yours, 

S. A. JONBfl, 

68 Skermam street, CkUtago, lU, 

Appendix I. 

From thb boabd of tradb of Columbia, ^oirni Carolina. 

Hon. Jamxs G. BLAnvx, 

Seeretary of State, IntematUmdl American Congress, Washington, D, C, : 

Sib : As a committee of the board of trade of the city, appointed especially for the 
purpose of considering your valued communication of June 17, 1889, in regard to the 
meeting of the International American Congress, and to reply thereto, we have the 
honor to say : 

That for several years the subiect of reciprocal trade, particularly with our very 
near neighbors, Central and South America, Mexico, ana the West Indies, has been 
a subject of much thought and ooncem to us whose interests in manufacturing and 
commerce is developing as never before in the history of the South. 

Aa our manufactured products increase, we look naturally for consumers (custom- 
ers) to these iK>rt8 that are to this country sealed, owing to the paucity of our mer- 
chant marine, and the small amount of reciprocal commerce done by the United 
States. 

Acoordinff to the report of the South American Commission our trade with South 
and CentrsI America is— 

Imports $1,185,828,579 

Exports 442,048,976 

BaUnoe of trade against us 743,780,604 

This is truly wonderful, and the fact patent, that this country is not getting a fair 
share of this trade, and the greater wonaer is that American manufacturors have been 
and are blind to the great amount of good there is lying ready to their hands in these 
ooantries. 

The difference in the value of American cottons as compared with Egyptian (our 
cottons being 25 per centum higher in Liverpool after oeing carried nearly 4,000 
miles when taken to the looms of Manchester) shows the appreciation of English 
manufacturers for this volume of business. 

We theroforo enter most heartily into the reciprocity idea, even to the extent of 
recommending to our General Government the expediency of sabsidizing vessels of 
great speed and heavy tonnage that will make quick and frequent trips to these 
ports and the ports of Canada, touching at Charlestoi, Georgetown, and Fort RoyaL 

b. s. db8portb8, 
David Jonks, 
J. L. Munnauoh, 

CowtmUtee, 
0OI.UMBIA Board of Trads, 

Cotumbia, 8. C, Septetnher 25, 1889. 
Unanimously adopted. 

C. J* TBBDKLLy 

Presidsm, 
B. M. Akdkbso 
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J'heuk'k G. Brombkrq, Chatracr. 
R. H. OwE\. 
KiCHAIlI) Mellrtt. 

Wm. IJ. Barney. 
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Mobile and Omo Railroad Company, 
Officb of Prb^dbnt and General Manager, 

Mobile, Al4i,, July 11, 1889. 
Boo. F. O. Brombkro, 

Chairman of Committeef City : 

Mt Dear Sir : After oarefally looking over tbe papers left -with me for ezamina- 
tloo, it would seem, on consulting tbe maps, that tbe geographical location of Mobile 
ought to enable ns to handle and share in a fair proportion of the Soath American 
import and export trade with the United States. We have short inland lines to the 
center of prodnction of provisions and breadstuff's ; we can supply cheap coal, lumber 
ftnd iron ; our close proximity to the Gulf and low port charges offier inducements to 
marine tonnage; ship stores and labor abundant at reasonable prices. But to inan- 
gmmte and control any portion of this trade, we mnst have lines of steamers or sailing 
Teatela plying to and from Mobile and these South American States. How shall we 
get them is the important question. The productions of the country, it is claimed, 
Aie 8tag[nant for want of markets to take our supplies. Then wisdom on the part of 
onr National Government would be to grant subsidies to lines to ply between our own 
and those conntriee that would take onr supplies. These subsidies ought to continue 
until the trade that may be inaugurated reaches such conditions as to make the line 
oar lines, of conveyance self-enstaining to those who invest their capital in marine 
tonnage. 

Mobile is the only sea-port in Alabama. Onr representation in the National Con- 

Sees from the State of Alabama ought to invoke the aid of the Government to make 
e port of Mobile what it should be — the gateway for imports and exports to and 
from the West and Northwest and Sonth American countries. 
Very trnly yooni 

J. C. Clarke, 
Preiid$nt and General Manager, 



Appendix E« 

BSPOBT of thb Commercial Conference at San Francisco, August 29 and 

30, 1889. 

At a meeting of the Chaml>er of Commerce of San Francisco, held on the 23d day of 
Jnly, 1889, Capt. William L. Merry presented the following resolutions, which, after 
due discnssion, were unanimously adopted : 

Be^lved, That prior to the departure of our Pacifio coast Senators and Represen tati ves 
for the National Capital this Chamber of Commerce shall convene in special session. 
inviting their attenaance, and also the Mannfacturers' Association, the State Boara 
of Tra£, the Board of Trade of San Francisco, the State Viticultural Society, the San 
Francisco Produce Exchange, the Chamber of Commerce of Los Angelos, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of San Diego, the Chamber of Commerce of Eureka, Cal., the Portland 
(Oregon) Board of Trade, the Astoria (Oregon) Chamber of Commerce, Tacoma and 
Seatue Chambers of Commerce, and such other incorporated commercial organizations 
in California, Oregon, Washington, and Nevada as may be decided entitled to ad- 
mission by the board of trustees of this chamber to send representatives to a com- 
mercial convention called for the couHideration of the following subjects: 

(1) The permanent establishment of ocean mail steam -ship Tines on Pacific Ocean 
rentes, and the liberal compensation by the Government for the carriage of ocean 
mails on said lines by steam-ships available for war and transport purposes. 

(2) Tbe application of the interstate-commerce law to the American carrying trade 
of tbe Canadian Pacific Railway, or the abolition of the bonding system for railway 
carriage through foreign territory. 

(3) The maritime defense of Pacifio coast ports. 

(4) An ocean telegraph cable to Australia via the Pa4iifio Islands. 

(5) The energetic construction of the Nicaragua Canal as a means of national de- 
fense and commercial development. 

(6) Tbe encouragement of maritime conmierce and increased energy in the con- 
struction of the navy. 

Beeolved, That the board of tmstees of this Chamber of Commerce shall fix the 
date for siUd special session, issue the necessary official invitations, and appoint com- 
mittees to report on the subjects above named. 

Beeolvedf That no other subjects shall be considered at said special session, except 
by nnanimous consent. 

In accordanee with resolutions adopted bv the Chamber of Commerce of San Fran- 
Cisoo in regular sefision July 23, lti89, the chamber ruet in special session Aognst 29, 
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.- E. C BohUn, IL C. Cmlbj, J. 

Eimv^BoB..' " *■ "-- 

Sam Ditft eh 
JoliB Kaelic, C. C. V>! 

ToMaM CtcHl«r ^ Oawra: SainL CoDvrt. H. K. SoeQ. 

Lm Amgttm CAawArr^ C0*«mr; )l«t. E. W. Jone*, Ifcirkk Bo^imI^ V, E, 
OfwAi-r, litntj LidJIbt, Ckiii. II. Z OMrome. 

ForOtrnJ B^rJt/ Tnie: J. UcCnkce, KeniieUH>clM7, E. P. Euliart, Hear; P. 
AJiM, Wm. Kapn*. 

Entla, Cal, Cftnkrr «/ Comitfvir .- F. A. W«ck, J. J. lleEinDOD, G«<i. Hooper, C. 
B. Sutne. John DdlLwvr. 

SMcraa^ia Board tf TnM: E. J. Grpgor?, D. Lnbin, P. E. Plmtt, I^ WilllM^ 
Cli«B. McCrewy. 

iltlifonut $taU Rficsllxral Sodk^.- Jolm T. Dojie, C. BandBcha, J. FtdwmiAU, 
J. A. Hiant«j, ChM, B. TumlL 

CaK/OT-KM £lal* .BcMnI g/ IVvA ; W. H. HiUs, Jolm P. Irish, M. M. Estee, H. P. 
Chipmui, Jraae D. C«rr. 

rX< fieofif a/ TVdjK a/ Aa iWn>^n>: M. P. Jooea, Uftrioa LeTeutrilt, Hani; L 
Dodge, L«Ti M. K^liog^, B«dj. Scblow. 

TU Brodtot Eiekamgt oj Sa» FranoKo : Geo, W. MeNear, W. A. Holcomb, C. B. 
StoDe, Max Brooks, F. W. IlatoD. 

Tlu! ilanufacluter^ Juoeiatitm of Sm Fra*i:iti:o : Wro. Bamey, A- 8, B•tlidi^WN. 
T. Okmtt, IrviBg M. Scoit, AI&riBon H. Pb«I|>!t. 

r*r Fedmttd Traitt of U>« Pflnjie Cm«I ; W. A. Buahnell, M. McOljM, W. J. E 
Uaok»f, J. C. HiUan, H. Whitfauu. 



COMMITTXXS AITOIXTO) TO BXPOBT OK BUBJKCTS XAMXD. 

Od tbe permanent establisliin^ntof ocean mail nteam-ahip lines on Pacific Ocran ronlM, 
antl the liberal comppnsuiluii by (liu Govemiijeiit for tbe carriajfe of ocean maiiton 
iuiil lines, bv Bteaiti-!>lii|>s avnitnlile fur nar and iraiisport purpi'^es: 

San Fravlsco Chamber of Comiaerct (immUUe.—Ca\n. Cbas. Gi""lnll, Capt. ObrM 

EldridKe, Capt. John H. Fr.-eiiian, Ui-o. H. S:iniliTson, ami Jiikn L. Honarl. 

Con/frmi'f commiKff.— C:ipt. VVilliiiii] L. M.ttv, J. W. Case, John Kastle. E. W, 

Jones, M. K. Snell, J. MeCrncken. F. A. Week, John T. Dovle, K. J. Gregorr, 

W. H. Milla, Levi M. Kellofrg. C. B. .Stone, au.i IrvhiR M. %io\.t. 

. Od the applie.ilion of tbe intcnilalo coniin'Tee law to tbe American oamring tnd> 

of the Canadian Pacilic liuilivny, or the abolition nf tbe bonding ay atem ibtrailmc 

oairiaffe throngh forei;;n territory : 

Son FTani:iiico Chnmhfr of Com laf rn rommiltitt. — A. S. Halliilio, Albert Gailitin, 

Roherl Walt, and Arlliiir K. Hrij;i-s. 
Coit/erenfe commilKr.-Vm. T, Uuiratl, Sainnel Elmore, C. C. Valle. 
Goticber, SI, K. Snell, K. P. Earb.-irl, Jobn V " "' " " ■ 

Gret'orv, J. P. Iri-li, K.'ni.ii.iiii i-.-V\„-^^, \V. A. 
Hailidie, ami Arthur J(, ht\fie,f>. 
On thu inatilinie defi'uw of PauiHt-ri.aM [lorls : 

San FranciKO Chamhtr of Comnier.e rem wi7f re. — Irving M. Scolt, Geo. K. Porter, 

F. 8. WenHiii«er, P. B. Cnrnwiil), un.l F. A. Hiibor. 

COTtfrrm-t coiNmi//ff.— WiHard 1!. Iliimnfilon, M. C. Crosby, Cbalraera Seott, 
II. Z. Osborne, !?:.nin-l CoUver, William K;i|.ii«, F. A. Week, C. B. Turrill, P. 
E. I'lalt, J. P. Iri.^U. M. I,«ventritt, U. Jt. S[i.ii,., luid A. P. Hailidie. 
Od an ocean tel.-graph cable to AuKlrHliuvia ihe Piicific islands: 

San Fraaciteo Chamber of Commercr eomwifl'f.— Hiii;li Crais, Cbas. R. Allen, J. 

G. JflckHOii, MiebaW Castle, and Cnpt. Chn,-. Nelson. . 
Cooferenee roBinii/lf--.— Capt. Willi:,in L. M.Trr, J. H. D. Grnv, Joho Kaatle, B. 

W. JoneN, M. K. .Snell, J. McCrarkeii, F. A. Week, Jobn T. Dovle, E. J. Gregorj, 
W. H. MillH. Levi M, Kdl.>trK, C. B. t-lone, and Irving M. 8c<;tt. 
On tho energetic couHtriiition of the Niraras'ia Canal as a means of national defeo** 
And eoinnierrial derelopinent: 

San Frananco Chamber of Commeri-t rommitlef.—Ca^t. William L. Merry, WiUiim 

Ihirtipv, Pcler llean, Jobn lOvrdini;, .mil E. W. >r,.»(i:.)l. 
Omfrrrmt coiHmUlet.—Cai. C. L. 'I'^vl.ir, ¥.. C. lioMen, Geo. N. NoUd, Herrtck 
Kevnoldn, Saninel Collver, K. .M:i.liav, Geor«e Hoojier, J. A. Stanley, Ch»rl« 
MoCreary, N, P. Chipman, II. L. DodKo, F, W. Eaton, and A. H, Phelps. 
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On the encouragement of maritime commerce and increased energy in the constracy 
tion of a navy : 

San Francisco Chamber of Commerce committee. — R. G. Sneath, W. W. Montague, 

Capt. C. L. Dingley, Geo. W. McNear, and Chas. H. Well* 
Conference committee,— Qv^^t, William L. Merry, J. W. Case, John Kastle, E. W. 
Jone8, M. K. Snell, J. McCracken, F. A. Week, John T. Doyle, E. J. Gregory, 
W. H. Mills, Levi M. Kellogg, C. B. Stone, and Irving M. Scott. 



RXPORT ON THK PlERMANENT ESTABUSUMENT OF OCEAN MaIL StSAM-SHIP LiNES 

ON Pacific Ocean Routes, and the Liberal Compensation by the Govern- 

mNT FOR THE CARRIAGE OF OCKAN MaILS ON SAID LINES, BY StEAM-SHIPS 

Available for war and Transport Purposes, as Adopted by the Confer- 
ence. 

The following propositions were submitted by resolution to your committee for 
consideration : 

'^ The permanent establishment of ocean mail steam-ship lines on Pacific Ocean 
routes, and the liberal compensation by the Government for the carriage of ocean 
mails on said lines, by steam-ships available for war and transportation purposes." 

The foregoing reference embraces three propositions, which your committee, for 
convenience, will consider separately. 

1 . * ' Tho permanent establishment of ocean mail steam-ship lines on the Paci fie Ocean 
routes." 

The existing ocean steam-ship lines which naturally fall within the scope of your 
committee's investigation are : 

JAPAN AND CHINA. 

1. Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company, American ; employing four steam-ships on the 
American register, alternating about every eleven days with the 

2. Occidental and Oriental Steam-ship Company's steamers, four in number ; char- 
tered from the White Star line of Liverpool. These chartered British steamers alter- 
oate with the Pacific Mail Company's vessels. 

3. Canadian Pacific line of chartered British steam-ships, three in number, which 

{provide a four- weekly service between Japan and China, and Vancouver, British Co- 
ambia. 

The United States Post-Office Department pays no subsidy for postal or other pur- 
poses to the American line between San Francisco and China. The renumeration for 
carriage of the United States mail is ocean letter rates, which amounted to $13,229.34 
in 1886-^87, and about $14,000 in round figures last fiscal year. 

This amount is divided between the two American companies running American 
and chartered steam-ships to Japan and China from San Francisco, in proportion to 
the size of the mail carried by each, respectively. The Pacific Mail Company's ves- 
sels being on the American register are paid ship's letter and inland postage rates ; 
the chartered vessels of the Occidental and Oriental Company are paid ship's letter 
rates only. 

The distance covered by the vessels is about 12,7G8 miles each round voyage. The 
mail service averages about thirty-three round trips each year. The United States 
Government pays an average of $427 per round trip for carrying its China malL This 
payment can not be termed adequate remuneratiou for such jiostal services, and as 
contrasted with payments for railroad mail transportation, the injustice done to 
American steam-snips engaged in the foreign trade is at once apparent. The Post- 
Office Department pays Amerioan railroads for carrying the United States domestic 
mail an average of 10.95 cents per mile. If the same rate of payment were made to 
American steam-ships in the foreign trade by the Post-Offi^ Department it would be 
some encouragement to steam-ship owners, but this is not the case, and the practical 
effect of the post-office law at present is to discourage the employment of American 
steam-ships in foreign commerce. 

The Canadian Pacific Company established a four- weekly line of steamers between 
YancouTer, British Columbia, and China and Japan, in 1887, and ran them in op- 
position to the two steam-ship lines trading out of San Francisco. 

The Canadian line was established in expectation of a substantial subsidy, which 
has since been realized. 

A ten years' contract has been entered into by the British and Canadian Govern- 
ments with the Canadian Pacific Company, by which the latter is to receive $400,000 
a year for a four-weekly mail service, with three steam-ships between Vancouver, 
Hong-Konff, and Shanghai. The sea distance is considerably less on each round trip 
tbaa the distaaoe oovcSed by the Pacific Mail and Occidental and Oriental yasselB. 
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It ia oal; ueoesxarv lo «untrast tho postal sutwdy payable to t.be Brituh-Caudhl 
line to Cbina with the paymeat by Ihe United SUIea QoTecuineDt for corryiai 'm 
mftil liy tbe Ainericui line trom San Prancidco to China, to TeaJU« the iiumooi* it- 
TDiitage British commeroial iulerest^ eqjoy over American ouimercial increaU ii 
tbn China traide. 'Hins, for the senrices of three el«ain«bipa, making tbincon mti 
tripa each ye&r, tlie oimcra are to receive for cury Lag the British mail in iisixaKf 
VilJW per Toand voyage. The United States Government eqjoys tbe wxrion d 
eight sIoiun-Bhjp» sailing from San Fraitcisco, makiug an uverage eleven-d>r ■■I'm 
the alMuning dialance beine considerably greater than on the Bntish Lne, anil It fp 
tbe owners and oharI«rerH for carrj-iag tho American mail |427 per n>nnd vojaga, U 
already presented. 

Tbe Htaleuientof this faot is eoongh to condenin the parsimoDioDs policy of mi 
Govoninient in respHCt to ocean commerce, and to excite odmimtion for tho librnl 
aod proftressive policy of England and Canada. Tho intention is that the Pm11« 
Ooe&o lint* Jroia vanoouveT to China iihall nonnoot by tbo Caoadi.in Pocilic Kaiinnid 
at Quebi^c aad Halifax in snmmer and winter, reapeetivply, with a weekly liM sf 
fast steuTu-sltipB to run from thuAe ports to Lircrpool, and for whieli England and CU' 
oda have contracted to pay an annual anbsidy uf $iiOO,0<)0. 

Tbe steom'Shipa for tlie Canada-Allaotie and Cannda-Pocific tinea ore to be Imill 
nnder the admiralty mice, and to bo enpnlile of beini; converted into unanwrxl 
cmiseiB withOQt delay or mwlifloalion of nnv kind. Fur thia the Urilisb adininltf 
pays a handsome bonus nnon eoob vriuo1,andBtii»iUtt>(i to mnkeadei]Liat«caDitMiua' 
tio'n to tho owiieiB sbonl'l ^n Imperinl OoFernuit'Dt iueorporata any of the ships in 
the caw of Great Britain. The amount of sueb payment can nut beaaeurtainadLM ' 
it ia nn'leratood to lie iaive. j 

The establiabmenl of the Canndiaii Pacific Steam-ehip liue to China omlJaraahM 1 
hail theeffeet erf diverting a uonaiilorahte auionnt of Uulteil Stat«s freight fnmlfei 
Ancricaii railroada and ateani-Rbip lines, making San Fromeiwio their terniiiiaa. Tb( 
Chief of the United Htatea Bureau of Statistics reports an incresseof dO pc-rcent. oalba 
half ypor ended DpcembcrSl, IdScI, over the preuediug half year, in the qnaiititf (tf 
merobuuilise exported from the United Slates to China and Japan by the Conadin 
Paoiflo Ruilr<id<t, Tlic iveigLtof the nierchaniliseso tranaiiortj^it Tir llineii tii'inlbiilt 
quealliiii (- J ' ' l -> ikhs, as againstKiiBStong fiwei^^r. I^il D* 

e«iubi.-r iiipal expert in the UBttfxiuii[.:: -r-H 

2,yOH r. rron pioi)!.. whirh shawed t1i:.l ' ■ i ^m 

aro).. ■ r.rn [..iini, i„ China by Ihi^ Hi ■ ■ ■'■■^i 

not fnirii S;.ii I i.LiMi-. ,. t., :iu AiiL-rican lino. Asa farlbi'r illii^fnitioi) of'lLin divet- 
ai'.n .-rtt.i :. \ ,. ■ I ■■■ .i. n I ..im... uflbpSoiitbern PHcilic R.iilniad.Bt.ilPd lieforfllw 

fiiTiitir h.r , ■ I .. I -I 1 1. el bat wherpas the iiniiorl^mf tea by ibeAmec- 

iraii lir.i ■. i ■■ 1. .I -.'.' idiH in 1-tW aa compared wilb letJT tbe importt 

liy 111.- rA:i ,.[, .Ii r... !■■.■ Ii.,- ,1. ;. .i-'il l.y l,>i4'J tons. 

Ill'- -.i-A :.' [;..:r ti.il'' '■! Ini- ll.>i.ii;ii.,[i propiT with China and .lapim on Ibo basis of 
yl.i>(i^ ,-iit. n-.l |..r r,.,,-,!!!,,!.!!..:, ,111,1 ..>L|,i.rIcd waa 8-J,!.>rtl.l55 in In'f-'i. 

Tlif :i-u'ii-;;:it,-v;.hir cf ili.> .l.ii.:iTi ;,u-i Cbliin trailo Of lUe Uuit«l Smtos in XS-ffta 
f N,l'''.M:;ii, .T ill. .nil l^^,llIv I iiih-.- f;rrMii>r tbaii t bo trade of Canada with those conn- 
trii's. jri ill.' riiic.-.lSt.-ii.-,- C.n.Tiim-iit p.iy» only $14,000 a yi-ar for its irapnmm 
unil IVi-i|ii.u[ C'liiua rii^iil -•■rviw; wbii« lin:;l:nid anil Canada have contrarleil tn 1>»J 

heavy i<iii>tnii iinti butm-. for naval pnrjiOHea on the vmsela employed. With »iicb 
hpri'ial ailviitiia^. 4 ilii> I'liiiailijin i'atitii' cau alTonl to quote rateo which must Jrivf 
tbe AiiHTniiN liii.'n iiLii III' ilio Cliiiia ira<li', and inllict an nlmosc irreparable injiUT 



• rican: riinita line of Hteam->ihipB (-««? 
ni'i> to Fugut Sonud porta and Ataxics. 
170 |>er month for mail service prrfurnici 
■lie United States Govcniincnt paid (bn 
be .Vinerlcan mail to Ilritiab Columbia ii 



o.K'hin;; at Mi'iican and Central Anivrmn 
i> Atlaniic liiieof tlie aanio coinpanv at A*- 
ii-s [be United .Slitea mail. Dnrinit coffw 
nightly fwrrioo at other timea. 
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Seoeiyee ship't letter rates and inland postage for oarryin^ the United iitates mail 
to Mexican and Central American porte of the Pacific Coast to Panama. The pay. 
ment for this im)>ortant and expensive service last year was an iusiguiflcant sum- 
The distance traversed each ronnd trip is aboat 5,200 miles. 

8. Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company, American; rans three coasting steamers from 
Central American ports to Panama. 

3b Pacific Coast Steam-ship Company, American; mnsone steam-ship monthly to 
Mexican ports from San Francisco. U paid ship's letter rates and inland postages 
Ibr the limited quantity of mail carried. 

4. A small Mexican steamer mns to and from San Francisco in opposition to the 
American vessel, and enjoys special advantages. The Mexican GoverDment pays the 
owners |2,700 per monthly trip ; and they get an abatement of $«>50 monthly on port 
eharges. This is equivalent to a subsidy of $40,200 yearly. In addition to this direct 
money payment to the Mexican steam-ship owners, American shippers have a rebate 
of 2 per cent, of customs' duties who patronise the line. To meet this, the American 
▼essel is compelled to accept very low rates for freight or withdraw from the Mexican 
trade. 

On the other hand, the United States collect tonnage does on this Mexican steamer 
of about |6U0 per trip, and on account of a similar discrimination occurring in New 
Orleans, and as a retaliatory measure, orders have been issued by the Secretary of 
the United States Treasury to exact 10 per cent, duty on all goods hereafter imported 
by vessels under the Mexican flag. 

^ The Marquis de Campo established a Spanish line of steamers between San Fran- 
eisGO and Panama about three years ago, but although subsidized by Spain and the 
Central American Government, it was not a success, and the vessels, fonr in nniuber, 
were withdrawn after about a year's trial. This abortive attempt to drive the Pacific 
lijul Company off the Mexican and Central American trade suggests the possibility 
of more effective opposition in the interests of British shipping after the China and 
▲natralian trade hals been captured from American steam-ship lines. 

▲rSTRAUAN, NKW ZEALAND, AND HAWAIIAN LINBA. 

1. Oceanic Steamship Company of California; American; employs fonr steam- 
ships to perform this important service, two of which are on the American and two 
on the Hawaiian register. 

The Australian and New Zealand line provides a four- weekly service between San 
Francisco, Auckland and Sydney, which covers all Australian colonies; and as the 
▼essels of this line call each trip at Honolulu, altematiug with a direct stoamer to 
that port, the Hawaiian Islands enjoy a fortnightly mail service with this coast. For 
this service, the Hawaiian Government pays $24,000 a year subsidy to the Oceanic 
Company. 

The Australian line is subsidized by the Governments of New Zealand and New 
South Wales. These colonies pay in subsidy and bonuHes about $'^00,000 yearly under 
the present contract. Up to November, 1885, the United Status simply paid the 
steamship companies carrying the American mail to Australia and Oceanica ship let- 
ter rates, ranging vearly from |4,000 upwards. It would be a liberal eHtimate to 
Average the general payments for postages by the United States to the steamships on 
the Australian line since 1870 at $10,000 per annum. 

When the contract with the Oceanic Companv was being entered into in 1885 the 
United States Postmaster General was requestea bv che New Zealand Government to 
eontribute an equitable share of the subsidy, and he consented to pay $20,000 a year 
for three years, which was intended by him to cover the transportation or the bulky 
United States mail to Honolulu, Samoa, New Zealand, Fiji, Australia, Tasmania, and 
other places in the South Pacific. This was not coosidered sufficient by the colonies, 
»nd great dissatisfaction at the niggardly policy of the United States was expressed. 
8o strung did this feeling become t£ftt in 1888 the New Zealand legiHlature passed a 
resolution instructing the Government not to renew the contract after 1889, an ex- 
teoaion for that year being agreed to. This extended contract expires November, 
1889, so far as New Zealand is concerned. 

The action of the New Zealand parliament and the general dissatisfaction of the 
colonies having been strongly presented to the Postmaster-General, he consented to 
pay $50,000 per annum for the United States Australian mail. This decision was not 
arrived at, however, until after the order to discontinue the California mail route had 
been made bv the New Zealand legislature. It became operative for the present year, 
but inasmuch as one of the steam-ships owned by the company is not on the American 
register a reduction is made, the actual paymeut being $4(>,800. Of this amount the 
Oceanic Company receives ^,666 and tne colonial governments $17,332 toward ID- 
Cueing their payment ou ac-oount of subsidy. 
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It thus appean that tbe United Blatw. with • population of 60,000,000, pkjnki 
thm one-fourtb tbe anioiiiit now eoiitribnt»l to the Aostralian m»U —---i— ••- "t— 



Zoftluud ftad New Sootb WaJw, nhieh h»ve Joiatlf a popolstioD of 1,600,000. Ajilfe 
eliouM Ite Dotnl further that ibage Biituh oolouica ps; tiiia relatively iatft iii^iifc 
to su Aniuric&n sieam-^hip eouipan; for poatal fadjitiee of irhich the Coitnl 
KVkila it«elf mon- Ihaji they do. The ratio of the L'aitvd Sfatea mail oBmc4 
Ooeanio Company's eteamers is th&t of fivs Amerioui poQOliea or Iia^ to loiu 



Tbe United Stat«l, while not eontribnting knj ■□bBt«uti&l Bmonnt to tli* 

liau mail service for man; jears, collected a large aam anriDallj from llie 

poet-office for the trBnB;>oruiCiou of the Anstraliau mail bj riUlroad from N«w ToAk 
San FrauaisGo, Thie obar^je has averaged for a considerable period abovt 1^,111 
yearly, and its impoeltion forms a sorioiu objection by tbe colooiee to tbe oonliaoMM 
of tbe California mail route. 

Nen Soutb Wales bas conditionally ax^eed to continue tbia aerrice for aoslte 
year, bat as yet nothing has been definitely settleil. The colonies are rrpon^d W if 
willing to puy batf tbe aabsidy for an efficient fomi^liLly mail service oo the gd 
Fraocisco route if the United Slates poAt-utBoe pays the remaining half. Thaita 
very liberal offer atid calls for recipmcal action by the United Statea. 

HHanwhile tbe Cauadiau PaoiJlcis in the field nrciug its claims for a anlM^dj Wft 



the colonial parliaiuuDta btiug now iu sussiou, tbe quesliou might be Hjieedily - 

Id favor of the San FranciBco route ; but this can not be done, and eTery day's , 

iniuroves the chances of the Canadian Pacific and ireakenn that of the Ainriian liM 

The Aastralian mailaervice was established by Now ZiNiland and New iy>uih Wiln 
in 1870, and haa been maintained by there ever since with tbe exception ufoiiaynA 
interval before the Pacific Mail Company got tbe coatiaet in NoTembar, li^ sat 
which it lield till November, It^, when il was taken up by the Oceanic ComitaiT. 
Tbe Pacific Mail Company withdrew from tlie Anstraliaa traide becaoee withoai ant 
•taiitial aid from the United States Govemmeut tbe line would not pay wiib lit 
greatly leduoed colonial snbaid; then offered. 

It lioa ooat tbe two eoluniM named about t&,000,Oin to natntwii tfala dtaUnetb 
American mail eervioe. The United States payment for oarryirTg its AnetraliaD mw 
hill, iir.t uverni;t^d SIO,0«l per iiiinniu iur Hit? fttveuleeii ) tiirs of actual mnniag, bal 
takini; it at tiiiit ti^-ure tlitire is a tolul cx]>etiditure of }IT0,UOU. 

Ill point uf fact, bowevi>r. the Unified blult<s PoDl-OQice derived a larj:e net revinn 
from lliu Anslratian postnl line, eutablibbcd and uiaiiilninud by culutiial entvrprise. 
The PuHl-Oilicc retained all pontages on mail iiiiilter onKlualiDg in thu UuitedStaua, 
whicb wait far in cici'W of its pajmt-uta to the Hteam-ship ownora for pOHlat services; 
anil it collected a further sum for railroad traus)i»rIHttoii of the clont-d ftrilish inail, 
Hhii-bmav bt> eslimuted at iiut less thau ft)0,UUO per BDoiim for tbe eutir« duration of 
the servict). 

In l49U-'al Coui^resB appropriated {'iOiOOU which the colonies received as a refaikl 
for that year i>f what was vunsiilered to be an excesxive charge. Deducting thirisua 
and the average pnyinenti to the steaiu ships, there is an a|>i'ureiit aj; ^ regale oct 
revenue to tiivUiiiled l^tates PuHt-oUice on the Australian mail of Sd.;0,Ui.>0, plus port- 
ages in excesi of ship's letter rates. On the other band, New Zealand alone, with • 
population at thu pieseut timeoraboot CUO,OI}0, has'paid iu dirt-et subsidies and bonuses 
tu this line $.1.0'Jt,4t>.'> since its establishment. What wonder if New Zealand declined 
to continue this subsidy, n'beu the Uuit^ed States, whose commerce was being si- 
tended and wbicb derived the greater share of the postal and other advaotagrs not 
alone refused tu p;iy an eqnitahle amount for carrying its mail, but mode it a sootm 
of revenui'. Yd New Zealand is willing to bear a fair proportion of the coslof eslab- 
tishing a forlnii;htly service to San Francisco jointly with the United Statics. 

tivuu the 11 till) kingdom of Hawaii, wiih a ]>opu]ution of i30,0l>(l people, paid amaeli 
hirg<>r sum annually, for the past eight or ten years, for il« mall between Honolotn 
and Siiu Francisco, a steaming (listance of about 4,000 mi leseuch round trip, than the 
Uniied Stales, with its lifty or sixty millions of people paid for its Hawaiian, Nfo 
Zi'iilund and Australi^in mail, the steaming distance being 14,400 m ilea the tound 
voyage. 

Tlie Oceanic Steam-ship Company will receive from the United Statue Post offlc* 
during IriS). for Ihirleeii complete voyages t'.ia,li(i6, or about fi,205 per round trip of 
14.4U0 miles. During the three previous years it receivi;d $;jU,UUO per annum, <r 
$I,03d.4li ]>er round trip ; and for ten years previously tbe PacilJD HaU Compaoy did 
nut average more than half that amount for performing a similar service for tha 
United States Government. Tlie burden of maintainiug the Anstrailian uiail sertic* 
via .San Francisco fell upon two small British communities, and American st«ani~«bip 
lin^v! enrned nearly all the colonial snbaidlea. Ttkii ia hardly credit»bi« to the Unitsl 
States. 
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Tbe AiMftmlian nudl lervioe haB developed a very important and increasicg trade 
ttam Bma Franeisoo to Hawaii, Samoa. New Zealand, and Aastralia. The value of 
Om Australian trade with tbe United States last vear was $16,196,458, of which 
18^407,366 fell to the share of San Francisco. The balk of Aastralian trade was with 
UM Eaai. Tbe maiotenanoe of this mail service is therefore of the utmost commer- 
sial importanoe to Eastern manufacturers and shippers. It is capable, however, of 
wj gntX development. The foreign commerce of the Australian colonies in 1887 
■O^^*^^ 1639,029,745; last vear in round figures, it amounted to $600,000,000, with 
m population of abont four miUions in all the colonies. 

Sngland oontrols this trade, and pays large subsidies to the Peninsular and Orien- 
taly And Orient Steam-diip lines for postal purposes to enable her to retain it. The 
Australian colonies also subsidize these lines, and the British India 8team-sbip Navi- 
nlion Companv — a very powerful organization — is also subsidized by the Queensland 
QoTemment. New Zealand also pays a subsidy of $100,000 a year for a direct steamer 
MTviee to England in addition to its contribution to the San Francisco service. Yoi 
Ibe ezperienoe of most of the colonies in question is that the postages nearly recoup 
the sabsidie^ the pajrment of which develops commerce. 

Tlio Cmnanian Pacific is endeavoring to obtain a subsidy for a line of <iteam-ship8 
ftom Vanoonver to Sydney via Fiji, with a branch line from Fiji to Auckland. '1 bo 
Dominion Qovemment has promised a subsidy, and a conference of representatives 
of tiie vftrions Australian Governments has been arranged to meet a Canadian repre- 
■mtftHvo and disonss the terms upon which Australia will participate in the Cana- 
diaa pnjeot. Shonld this conference come to a mutual understanding and agree- 
■OBty it is intended by New South Wales to withdraw from the San Francisco mail 
nrrlea and take np the Canadian Pacific line to Vancouver. This would be very in- 
to American commerce, and especially so to San Francisco, which benefits 
from Australian travel. The danger is imminent, and should be met by promp c 
ITS measures. The establishment of a fortnightly American steam-ship line to 
Aaekland and Sydney from San ITranclsco suggests itself as the most direct and effect- 
!:¥• w»y to preserve the Australian trade. 

8TSAM-SHIP COMPENSATION. 

Tbe ssoond proposition in tbe reference to your committee is ** the liberal compen- 
Mitkm by the Qovemment for the carriage of ocean mails on Pacific Ocean routes." 

HftTing presented in the foregoing recital the policy of the United States Gk>vem- 
nont in regard to ooean mail payments, and its necessarily ii^urious effect uiK>n the 
bvsign oommeroe of the oountry, it is proper to consider the remedy that should be 
ippllad. And here yonr oommittee have the practice of other countries to guide 

England hasbnilt np her vast shipping interests by liberal subsidies paid to steam- 
iiip companies for postal services. France, Germany, and Italy are following £ng- 
jH^n example with marked success. An English parliamentary commission recently 
ittoiiad the information ttom Clyde ship-bnilders that orders from the continent of 
Bmope for ships were now rarely secured, the bounty system and subsidies having 
«d to the estaolishment of great ship-building yards in fYance and Italy especially. 
nbeee ooontries will soon be wholly independent of England for their ships, tne adop- 
Ekni of the British nolicies having accomplii^ed that for them. 

En^bad paid $5,950,000 in steam-ship subsidies in 1854. After our civil war, the 
Mjment ofsabsidies was reduced to $4,000,000, but it was soon increased to $6,107,000, 
iod thovsby England succeeded in checking the attempt at competition by American 
itMun-ship lines. The Brazil service established by John Roach was run off by a com- 
MMttng Bi^gllsh Unt gnarantied 8 per cent, on the capital stock by the British Oovem- 
isent. The same polioy is being applied to the Pacific Ocean trade. The China trade 
a already doomedf; so also is theAustralian and Central American trade unless Con- 
|V8SS adopts prompt and effective measures to preserve and extend our commercial 
afloeDoe in tne Paoifio. 

M^thoat going into details, it appears to your committ;ee that the French system is 
Mst adiH^tod to meet the exigencies of the case. The United States is practically 
sithont a merchant navy. England has in round figures an excess of 3,000 steam- 
ihlM in the Ibreign trade, wiUi a carrying capacity of over 3,000,000 tons. The 
[Jmied States has 40 steamships in the foreign trade of 75,000 tons. The total ton- 
lafo of England is abont 6,000,000 tons; of the United States about 800,000 tons. 
IjDSiloan bottoms now barely carry 14 per cent, of American foreign trade ; in 1855, 
M per esnt. of oor fbreign commerce wa^ carried by American ships. 

BteMD-shipsaodi '~ing vessels must be built in America if we are to become a pow- 
cliil maritime oatl« m^: aod they must be built upon terms which would enable their 
muen to obtain 1 as cheaply as they could buy them abroad. There is a 

ttitavnee In bnildu. ^ost of 15 per cent, in fisvor of British iron or steel ships as 

20 
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7 pereant. better fare [ban tlie Englisli. This catDparlaDV If Ikclk 
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fritlv a^ liji- (iirni'f. irf ^■>sstl^^ of nii> i:L' i njliou arc jirttetlKd by iLcir UoTeruoMii* 
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joMunoM or a xavai. kkbxrvb. 

Tiiin brings yonr committee to the laslpoiut, natnely, that "tbe United StataaBW) 
■h'luM bw cttirii'd on AmiTioan veanelH available for war and for transport parpoMs' 

Nuliiiial saft^ly demands that Ibia *bould !>(• the caxe. Enrtand is (tirdliag tlit 
wnrlil with HwiTt tm^iruiori^crQisera. built as mcri-nf-w:ir. but sailed aa pa:«euji:er ami 
im.-i I.',.'-, II. !::,<■( i.puce, Tbe temiH of the C^madlan Pacilio CHinlract tor ih 
(. Ii-i , ■ i' Messrs. Andprsoo'd contract for the coitnectiug Atlantic Iib 

f>' r' I iiiuii'yiif Eoglaiid tipnii this point, and sbunld lewd to ibvado?- 

iiiTi I'.'-n, of a Bimilar (jolicy. France, Oermany, Italy, Sjiain— m- 

d'ril ... I ' I ..i;t.iriL<!j — buve adtipCed the Englinh metlioil of cn-atiiig ans'ii^ 

rfi!»T\ p whili' ~t ilai<ijg trade and commerce. KoKtaurl jiay a liberally for tbo pn' 

i]i-gp of iiiipi:rvisiii|! tliu i*oQatriiction of these sbips, and tbia eoaotry dan affnt f 
OTitdn IiiT in lliieruTii;. Thorp ia no titue to b« lost. American interrata are spivwl 
inn: Auipriran nnmmerco ia tbo larjjest fBrtor in the world's trade; aad Anwif 
rtliftiFl'l nil' >■■■ ■<' (Ij,- niiTpy uf ^itii f'^n-'f^i: f.'piv,»r (o d<<atroy its eoiniii^rre at ple»i«nT 
On; Il:ii.' ihiiii:<l 1"' on I'M-ry 6<!a,and tbuNiiiiuuul QoToinment nhuuldbavetb* inu'i' 
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OONGLUSIONS. 

Tonr oommittee, from a eonildexstioQ of the foregoing, would sabmit the following 

iBolntions for adoption : 

Whereas it ia oi the utmost national importance to maintain and improve the 
existing American steam-ship lines on the Pacific Ocean, and to establish new steam- 
ahipzontes for the extension of American commerce ; and 

Whereas an enlightened policy of national defense demands the formation of a 
■ferong naTal resenre to oo-operate with the national dilps in time of war, 

Bs 6 rtis/vfd, That Congress be requested to adopt measures whereby the follow- 
Inc results may be obtained, namely : 

T6 enable the American-China line from San Francisco to compete successfully with 
tlia aQbaidiaed British-China line from Vancouver. 

To establish and maintain at least one new and efficient steam-ship line between 
Bmn Francisco and South American ports. 

To establish and maintain a fortniehfly mail and passenfl^er service between San 
Ftanoiseo and Australia, touching at Honolulu, Samoa, and New Zealand. 

To maintain the independent Hawaiian mail steam ship service. 

To develop American trade with Canada by payinc an adequate amount for the 
eonTeyanoe of the United States mail to British Columbia ports. 

To maintain and extend the existing American steam-snip service between San 
nuncisoo and Panama, odiingat Mexican and Central American ports. 

To enooura^ American steam-ships to eneage in the Mexican trade by placing 
Umbi in a position to compete successfully with subsidized vessels of any nationality. 

And^UJurther rmolvea^ That in order to encourage American ship-building and 
to oreate a strong naval reserve, as well as to establish and maintain the above-men- 
tkmed Pacific steam-ship routes, all of which are absolutely essential to the exten* 
non of American commerce, Congress be requested to adopt the French scale of con- 
•tmetion, navigation and naval bounties, for iron or steel, composite and wooden 
Tassels; proTi£d that no steam-ship intended for the American foreign trade sliall 
be entitled to receive a bonus from tlie navy appropriation unless it shall have been 
built according to the rules of the Navy Department and enrolled in the navy reserve 
list. 

That for the better development of American trade and commerce it is a primary 
eoBditimi of snooess that liberal payments should be made to American steam-ships 
eairyingthe United States mails, to enable them to compete with subsidized foreign 
vessels on the same routes. 

That Congress be requested to enact the necessary laws to give effect to these reso- 
fantions and appropriate a sui&oient sum for the above-mentioned purposes. 



SMTOST oh TBX BNCOURAOBMKMT of MaRITIMK COKMXRCK AND INCRSA8KD BinERQT 

nr ram ooMSTBUonoN of ▲ Natt, as adopted bt ths Cokfxbencb. 

We find that for twenty years past the United States has stood fourth in rank among 
the great oommeroial nations of the world. Her zenith in export aud imports footed 
$1,5S6^490,59H in 18W. or about $100,000,000 more than last year. 

areat Britain's highest point was at $3,563.^77,370 in 1883, of which she dropped 

835,000,000 within four years thereafter, ana showing an excess of imports of about 
00,000,000. 

Gormany is second in rank, commerciallv, with about two-thirds the trade of Brit- 
ain, but uniformly steady, and exports and imports about equal. 

France did her best at $2,087,903,694 in 1882, and has lost some $300,000,000 of com- 
owroa since, and boys from $100,000,000 to $200,000,000 worth more than she sells an- 
nnally. 

Spain's last figures were her best— which in 1886 were $305,4:^,469, and Just donb- 
linc bar oommeroe in sixteen years, with exports and imports nearly equally divided, 
nnd the movement gradually increasing. 

The oommeroe ox the United States nearly doubled in seventeen years, and was 
grea te s t from 1880 to 1882 inclusive. The balance of trade ran largely against her 
nom 1848 to 1876, but for the twelve years past it has been much in her favor, until 
the last year, when it ran against her slightly. 

Tfaoaa of our neighbors nearest to us, on our own continent, and more nearly re- 
In t a d in tatm of government tlian any other i>eople, are prominent among those hold- 
ing the balance of trade against us. Thev assure us, however^ that this is contrary 
to their ezpresssd will and desire, and that they prefer lookmg to our country for 
mnny artleies of oommeroe rather than elsewhere, but have been denied this privilege 
thioogh wnnt of proper fadlitiea of in^sportation, whioh they are not able to pro- 
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via* foe 1 lennelTOB. Even the AastnliaD oolonlesof Ot*»t BriUin h»™ fn<iQtaUf 
ezpresM I their deaire to hsTo closer aad inoreiMBd trade relatioas with bm ui-i \um 
offered t > meet ns mote tbon liulf w«y in Justifying the maiiiteaaaee oiman ellMtiTt 
truispoi tatioa lines. 

CUtBTUta TRACK. 

The ahipnine of the United States io mixed tonnagft, mik»i^ in tho rotstsa, «aMl> 
iDKBndDKtiiDgbnsliioaH, reached ite (neiiteet magiiituile in IdBI. whon ittlJtoaMiJMf 
ei3tODB. lulrWJihi-'Bjtures were*, 191.016 tou-s showing an apparBUlloM of l.Mi,W 
toua; botau the tonnage whs rapidly changing fromaail iosteuiu, the difietcne* ib**! 
in the above TootiDgs is oiinlcading. 

Wh will, therelWe, convert steam lonnn^ iaUt utl tonnage by Ute 
multiplying by thi«e, in onlei to teach a fair aompariaon. 
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Freight carried by American TesBels was worth $60 per ton. 

Steam-flhips of Americans carried 7.45 per cent, of merchandise yalae. 

Steam-ships of foreigners carried 79.13 per cent of merchandise valae. 

Since 1864 the exiK>rts and imports have doabled and the tonnage employed has in 
efficiency trebled. This increase in tonnage oyer freight requirements is no doubt 
doe to the large and increasing passenger transportation service. 

Oar Bureau of Statistics only take an account of immigrants, and we do not find 
any authority giving the figures of the passenger moTcment, and therefore can not 
determine the extent of this service or by whom it was p«^rformed. 

Over half a million immigrants came by sea in 1888, while the entrances and clear- 
encee of vessels footed over 30,000,000 tons, to which, if carrying capacity is estimated, 
we may add 15,000,000, making 45,000,000 of tonnage, with an earning capacity of 
perhaps |;iOO,000,000 annually. 

If we should now add $200,000,000 more for passenger service, and make the oar- 
Tier service $400,000,000 per annum, we would perhaps nor. be much out of the way. 

It is not surprising, then, that Great Britain can import $400,000,000 worth more 
than she exports, when it is seen that most of that money is paid out bv our country 
to her in the carrying trade, and which affords more net profit to her than ordinary 
exports to the same amount. 

This trade has enabled foreigners to build and equip the most ma^ificent steam- 
ships and sailing vessels the worid has ever seen. Humiliating as this may be to our 
people, there is a hidden danger therein of much more serious importance. These 
mammoth steam-ships and sailing ressels that we have brought to life, and now the 
pride of our own countrymen, are subject at any moment to be withdrawn by their 
teepective eovemments for purposes of war. We are thus without ships to carry our 
piodacts abroad at a time when they would be most needed and the best results 
ooald be obtained. And if bv any means the war should be with this country we 
would learn a lesson never to be forgotten in that we have educated an alien popu- 
lation in all the qualifications necessary to man a grand fleet of navy veiisels, and 
have admitted these into our innermost thoughts, and places wherein we may l>e 
most defenseless. We would never more build vessels with our own money under the 
•nnervision of aliens for war purposes of their own. And when these, our favorite 
•hips, were mounted with monstrous foreign guns and pointed at us — tht*ircr»*ator»~ 
together with the astounding demand of your money or your lives, we would shriulc 
into utter nothingness at the evidence presented of our consuming stupidity. 

▲ COMPABISON WITH OTHKR COUNTRIES. 

We are exporting in agricultural products nearly $600,000,000 worth, in which 
there is but little profit, and less than $100,000,000 in manufactured goods, on which 
there oiay be a ipod profit. We are suffering our nuprotecte<l farmers to contend 
with the ryots of India, the coolies of China, and the serfs of Russia in furnishing 
the world with a supply of cheap food in which there can be but little profit. 

We are establishing mechanical labor unions throughout our country in order to 
■ecare grea^r prosperity to our laborers, and then inviting 1,000,000 of aliens annu- 
ally from abroad to partake of our senerons hospitality and wise provisions. We are 
edacating our youth to higher ana nobler efforts than required in the mechanical 
arts, and importing adult artisans to fill up the ranks. 

Other conn tries are fostering Uieir manufacturing and productive capacitv by supply- 
ing the wants of other countries, through their commercial marine, and thus coutfst- 
Ing with the world, while we are running over each- other and destroying our pro- 
ductive factories in competition for home trade. 

They control the exchanges of the world, and we furnish them the gold as a basis, 
and then pay them a royalty for their signatures. They sit in Judgment, through 
their Lloyds, to fix the character and vs^ne of our shipping, and, as competitors, 
benefit by their rulings, from which there is no api)eal. 

Their flags reach the remotest comers and by-places of the earth, while our nation- 
ality is not manifested by the flags flying in our own harbors. They tax their ships 
on tne net profits earned, and we tax ours for all they are worth, and force them to 
■eek shelter under other flags. 

We all sign treaties not to discriminate against each other's ships in port charges, 
and they, through postal contracts and military necessity bills, sustain their ships, 
while we observe tne treaties, and lose our carrying trade. 

England pays $3,r>00,000 annoally for postal packet service, and we pay $500,000, 
and most of that goes to them. Foreign powers have a permanent head to their 
maritime affisirs, where the accretions of dearly-bought experience may rest with the 
asfOTanoe of its practical utility at the proper time. We change our heads of de- 
partment every fonr years, and allow our experience to be thrown to tiie winds. 

They oommand the respect, admiration and following of the worid. and haTe ibr 
many yean^ while we aie Just becoming known as a power. Englana ejqieiids some 
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eiity niilli'ins anoaall; on h«i naTj- and nntold milliooi In f>Ton to biM nnr^itf 
tuarioe. We expend gnxlgin^l; abont fifteen miUioiui on our Nary, »nd iieil U 
nolltiiig on onrmeichaDt maiiDD. 

Thflothei great powera edacate tbeir yoong men to fill teapanaible paaiti«oaiB4* 
iDl«Te8tii of lioth war and rommenfl, while «re employ them and let oois n Uk. 
Tliej coDt«Dd wUb all their rigor and mcanit, aasiatM by tbeirGorert]iiieat,bacw- 
iag tbe most remaneraiivflemploymeuid furtlieir people, while ve accept with 
ferenc« vliat tlie; ma; cbootie to leare qs. 

Europe aupplies db with oai aagar at a good profit — samelbiDE we can fnnush Wt- 
ter than she can — and we pay for it in agricaltnral prodncts, id which tbcs* >«m 
prolit. We *eiiil our piodacts, mails, and pasMtDgen to eastern Soatfa Anwrica, rit 
Liverpool, by the carttent of our competing roiuign bieo^. atidexpe«t ourconmuti 
to grow ; Mid all the«e aud manj more are methods of alat«Bmansbip that have htm 
diKOTeied by onr people and for which we are clearly entitled lo k pUODt. 

OUK TKALTB AKD RKSOITKCKS. 

Id extent of territory andseo-coaat, variety of soil andclimat«, wealth of i 



rorld, and she has a navy to protect it and the people in their homee, aha will bi _ 
fitting example of the beneScent n^oltu of liberty and fireedom noder a repobtiMB 
form of govenimeut. 

This coQc.lasion wonld hare been reached ere this hod the agricnltiual ta ww td 
the great interior poriiou of our country been better informed in relation to the Ael 
ou Iheir prosperity of liberal provisjona on the part of Congress to ward oar mttett- 
tile marine. Had onr farmers realised that the building of abips and ehip-yai^ Iks 
opening of a multitude of iron mines, the bnilding of faetorioa and towns (o oapplj 
distant countries with onr maanfactured pro'luoLs, and the coocieiqaent withdnnl 
of » large number from overcrowded ^ricaltnral pnisaits to engage in oaw cdmc- 
prises, they wonld long ago have persisted in demaudmg of CongMB hettei 

KrtatioD McilitiH by kk. iDthaoKrly faiatoijof thiaoonntty, whmthtt agao 
e liTed near the sea, wnomerce thrired. 

The advent of mnrocomDiToo and an increMe"! navy meiinn the emplovineni of i 
multitude ot nflirers, artiB^iri", raeu of affairs, si-nnjeii. aniK-oiiinioii laUireri— niani it 
whum ui.i; be idle to-ilay fur laek uf oniploymeiit. Id t;iil, tb'.-r<> iti not a c-jIIiqc M 

can say tbat rendering ourselves independent aa much aa possible, Mid protect inguir 
lives and property, is not tbu direct line of duty. 

TkertfoTf 6e it retohtd : 

(1) That a periuaiieut Bnreau of Navigation Ije established to Look after the intn- 
esiH of commerce and cbeik at once any movo made by other oonntries to our di*»d- 
vantase. 

(•i) Tbat Congress provide for the payment of a direct bonnty from the Treasnrt lo 
all builders of wood, iron, and Bleel vcasels, stenm or nail, lo be enfraged in the for- 
eign Inide, or between Atlantic aud Paeilic ports of the United Stales, and nstsi; 
Atoeriean material ; said bounty to be equal to tbe import duty which would bivt 
been collected npou the iniporlation of foreign material of like description and qtun- 
lity, or the alternate of the French bounty system ia follows : 

lIl.DH per ton bounty for iron or steel bolls, 
7.7'J tier ton bounty for composite bulls, 
It.i^li per ton bounty for wooden vessels. 

And a further sum of $3.5'J bounty for every 225 pounds of boilers and machinfrr 
plated on b'lard, also a navigating bounty of 29 cents per ton lor each tboosandmilw 
travursi-d, tliu iiayment being reililced 1 cent per ton for every year the vexHel taXit 
111 jidditiun to this, iron or steel vohaoIs, bnilt according to tbe Navv OeparCtuea: 
planH, to reeeivri a further bonus of 15 per cent. 

(:i) That Cougri'sa further enact an apprentice system for all vessels of tbe UuilAi 
Stales uui|>loy<-cl upon the htfli Hean. 

(4) That the maritime lawn of the United States be aounended as to control iIm 
pilot services iu all ports of the United SUtea. 
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INTEBNATIONAL SANITABY BEOT7LATIONS. 

2b the Senate and House of Representatives : 

I invite yoar attention to the accompauylDg letter of the Secretary of 
State, sabmitting the recommendatioDS of the International American 
Conference, for the better protection of the pablic health against the 
spread of contagions diseases. 

Bbnj. EEabbison. 
ExEOUTtYE Mansion, 
Washington, July 11, 1890. 



Depabtment of State, 

Washington, July 11, 1890. 
The Pbesident: 

For the information of Congress, I beg leave to submit herewith a 
copy of a report adopted by the International Conference, recommend- 
ing the establishment of a uniform system of sanitary regnlations to 
prevent the spread of epidemics in commerce between the American 
nations. 

The sanitary officers of the gnlf cities of the United States have 
hitherto found great difficalty in protecting the public health against 
contagions diseases brought by shipping from South American, Central 
American, Mexican, and West Indian i>orts, without restricting the 
freedom of commerce. At certain seasons of the year the quarantine 
regulations which they have been compelled to adopt have often placed 
an absolute embargo upon communication with the tropical countries 
where such diseases originate. The same difficulties have been expe- 
rienced in a like measure by the neighboring nations ; and the atten- 
tion of sanitary specialists, both in Europe and America, has been for 
years engaged in the task of devising some remedy 



2 niTREKATIONAl, gAKITARlT EEOtTtJlTIOHS. 

liilcniRtkiD.ll siuiilaty rainvcntMiDB wire lit-M itl Rio ili> .TaiiMin « 
18S7, aii<l at Lima, Pt^a, ia JSStl, and v/tms a>m\towtl ol' etuiii«&t lOCk- 
tists who gave the snbjopt tbeir clnBOtt iiiv««tiKation. At both themcoB- 
Teutions regolations were framptl for the protectiou of sbipping AOd d 
ports espotied to infprtiou, which agrcct in ftll tbeir esseotial prorixkHi^ 
Tliose of the oonveiitiou of Rio do Janulro were adopteil by Bnuil). 
Paragnay, Unigaay, anil tie Arsentine Itfpublic, and are now enfinni' 
in the poiis of tho)«e nations. TU<? rooommL-mlatious of the Llmacofr 
for«Do« Iiavp not been carried into Bffect. Colombia, Veoeiuiela, aiC 
tJte nations of Cenual and North Anit-ricu were not represeotM itj 
eilbereonventioii.Iint they are equally interested ineeoorinf; tbercMNl 
dei<ir«<l} and the Interiiatioual Amiric-au Ooufvreiice reoommeDds Uw 
ooeeptanee and enforwnient by theui of tbo regulations of the Rio da 
Jat>eiri> e^nvention, or tboee adopted at Lima,a8 tbe best aystens Uul 
buve yet been devised. Copies of botb ikre furnished herewith for lb* 
JnlormatJon of Congress. 

Bespectfolly sobmitted. 

JA1CB8 G. BLAIKE. 



INTERNATIONAL AMERICAN CONFERENCE. 

RBPOBT OK BAjnTABT BEOULA.TIONS. 

}b tft« Jumorahle the International American Oonferenee: 

Tlio coiriTrtitten nppointed to "consider and report npon the b«< 

rn'tliO'ls III !■ -..iMi-iiidn iiiiil niiiiulaiiiiiig sanitary rejinlations in am- 
iii.Ti'o lii'l\Miii ilii' si-vcrai ciiiititries represented in this Confereinf' 
|]ji>. tiiii^licil JL- i;isl;. iiml ;is iho result thereof, has the honor to sulunii 
1.. vnir iii>titi^nti-tifil {■iuiMiili'iiitioii a resolution for your adoption, w 
wliicl] is attiiilii-il. as arcDuiiJaiiyinf; appendices, tbe full text of llif 
]iiui'(-L'iliTi;js 111' 1 lie ! NtiTiiatiijua! Sanitary Convention of Rio de Jani-iw. 
of iss;, ami ilic ili.ilt ulucinveiition aj,'reed upon bv the Sauitarv Con- 
|.i,.ssof Un.a.of 1,>S1). 

Onr 111' till' )iJl)^t inipurtaiit subjects submitted to the honorable Inter- 
i)aiioii;il (.'ontVif'rtcc is, witliont doubt, to decide upon methods temiinj: 
to prcvviit tlii' I'DUllict wjiicli may arise at the time of epidemic !uv;^ 
sidiis hcivMTii tlif diverse sanitary rfjiulations which the American 
iiatiuiis liavi' sreii fit ti» adopt in order to shield themselves from siicii 
JTivasioiis. 

If llh' M-;.'iilaIi(ms of sanitary police have in view the harmonizing' of 
till' <*xi;:iii(;ics iit |iidilji' liraltli with the jjonciplo of free eommunicatiou 
Ik'Uvci i[ louiiiiiis, ii is rvid.mt that international sanit.iry eouveutioii* 
jiir iiillid to ])i[i tliar liaiiiiuiiy into practice by means of uniform ajul 
irri|.ailia! n-j;nla(i(ins. nliicU shall consult the general interosts of [!:<.■ 
cuiiijiiiis in Ilirii'cijiiirin-n'ial rrlations. 

'i)ic coriiriiittcc liascarcfiilly i-xaniincd the work of special conferences 
atni <■lMl^')l■s.•-^■s wliicli liavi- met at dilliTcnt times in several parts of 
till' "oilil, anri has rfai'licd llie roncli(si<in that it has duly discbarjreil 
its i\n]\ l.y niakiiit: a srli'ition rioiii aiaung those works which are iIh' 
losultiil cxiiam-tive studies iiiade by men eminent in the science of 

CiiTiipleti' isiihiiiiiii, Mhicl) liiciirctlcally apiicars to be tbe most effect- 
ivi- ]i(o|>li,vlariii' aj;aiTi>-t iln' invasions of epidemic diseases, does mit 
ailurd, in practice, salisiaclory rcsidls as asanltary measure, but tends, 
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on the other haiul, to notably injure the commercial interests of the 
countries. The distinguished professor, Dr. Francisco Rosas, president 
of the Sanitary Congress of Lima, thus expresses himself on this i>oint : 

II is soientifioally demonstrated by iunnmerable facts that the closiDg of ports and 
frontiers does not prevent the invasion of epidemics; that these enter aud develop 
with greater violence in the conntries which pretend to isolate themselves, becanse, 
under the mistaken belief that they are free of all danger, they disregard the proper 
means to restrain the development of the epidemic and, above aU, to lessen its 
severity. 

But if absolute isolation as a prophylactic is nothing more than an 
illusion, the same may not be said of the sanitary means that modern 
science has placed within our reach for the disinfection of infected 
localities, as well as to prevent the introduction and development of 
contagion in those which have remained in a state of health. 

The committee did not enter deeply into this branch of the subject, 
because the Rio de Janeiro Convention, as well as the draft of the Lima 
Congress, the adoption of which is recommended, start with the funda- 
mental principle that the absolute closing of ports and frontiers should 
be renounced, for the reason that if this were put in practice interna- 
tional sanitary conventions would be unnecessary. 

The Bio de Janeiro Convention and the draught of the Congress of 
Lima are works which have exhausted, so to speak, the subject which 
engages our attention, and because of the accuracy, clearness, and care 
with which they have been edited, they may serve as a model, with 
respect to form and general idea, for sanitary conventions. Therefore, 
the committee thinks it should recommend them to the consideration 
of the honorable International American Conference. 

THE BEOOMHEDATIONS OF THE OONFEBNCE AS ADOPTED. 

The International American Conference, considering : 

That under the existing state of the relations between the nations of 
America, it is practicable and advisable, for the promotion of these rela- 
tions, to establish perfect accord with respect to sanitary regulations ; 

That the greater part of the ports of South America on the Atlantic 
are guided and governed by the decisions of the International Sanitary 
Convention of Bio de Janeiro, of 1887 ; 

That although it does not appear that the plans of the Sanitary Con- 
gress of Lima, of 1888, have passed into the category of international 
compacts, it is to be hoped that they will be accepted by the Govern- 
ments that participated in the said congress, because those plans were 
discussed and approved by medical men of acknowledged ability ; 

That the Sanitary Convention of Bio de Janeiro, of 1877, and the 
draught of the Congress of Lima, of 1888, agree in their essential provi- 
sions to such an extent that it may be said they constitute one set of 
roles and regulations ; 

That if these were duly observed in all America they would prevent 
nnder any circumstances the conflict which usually arises between the 
obligation to care for the public health and the principle of freedom of 
commnnication between countries ; 

That the nations of Central and ITorth America were not represented 
either in the Sanitary Convention of Bio de Janeiro or the Congress of 
Lima; but that they might easily accept and apply to their respective 
I)orts on both oceans the sanitary regulations before cited : 

Beoommends to the nations represented in this Conference the adop- 
tion of the provisions of the International Sanitary Convention of Bio 
de Janeiro, 1887, or the draught of the Sanitary Convention of the Con- 
gress of Lima, of J888. 



ISTEBNATIONAI. BAMITART EEG0LATIOK8. 



OOKVEJfTIOy OF BJO DE JJJfSlSO. 



That on the Sdth nnd Zetta dupi of NoTsm'ber, of the ;ear oo« thooBaDd eijrht b>» 
ilriMl nnd tX^hXy-mavon, Uiere were agreed upon »lid «i£iied between onr pIpui]H>l«Bl»- 
ary and tboeu of the Argi-nltne Bepublic and tlie Empire of Brazil, dalj amliurind 
by tbe approprUte full powers, and iDtematiODBl saiiit&rj convention ana oomepuDd- 
iiiK ordinance, of which the literal teoor is a» follows: 

Hia excellency, I be preeideDt of Ibe Oriental Repnblio ofOragnAy, berbi|;bnea.lb* 
Princeas Imperial Gpgrut, in the n&nieof bia ninieelT, the £ui(>nrar of Brazil, anil bk 
ezc«llcDcy the president of the Arjrenl.iDe Repnblic, liaving nnulved (o join <n a a4Di- 
tary convention, named for the purpose as their plenipolenUariea (he fuUowinK : 

His excellency tbe preeideat of the Oriental RepnbUc of Uruguay (nam«d) Ddt 
Carlo* Maria Ramirez, envoy extraordinary and minuter plenipotenliarj npou spedal 
niieHioD \o hia majistr the Emperor of BraziL 

Her hisbnesH the Prinoeea Imperial Begcnt (named) llie BaniD of Cot«tnpe. of [b» 
coDBcil of bis majesty Ibe Emperor, senator, and ^and«« of the empire, dijEniw; of 
the Imperial Ord«i of the Crozier, commander of tbe Order of the Boae, Oratid Cna* of 
that of onr Lady of tbe Cooccpcion of VUla Tftosa, of Isabel the Catholic, of Lto- 
pold of Belginm, and of tbe Crown of Italy, president of theConoeitof UiDiiit«n,and 
inini8t«t and secretary of state for foreign affairs, and of the interior for thooe oif ib( 

Bis excelleooy the President of tbe Argentine Itepablio (named) Don EnrlqnaK 
Moreno^ envoy extraordinary and minister plonipoteniiary tohtsmuJt-Eity tbe Enipcnt 
of Brntil, who, baving mulnally presented their full powers, wbicb were fuuuU to b« 
in good and proper Ibrm, agreed upon tbe foUawing aniultH): 



Tbe three biFfh contractiof; parties agree to adopt (he following deflnitiona: 

Ej-oHc eoNdiyiuuj di«o««,— Tlie ytllow fever, cholera morbiia, ftod OriecUar plujne. 
lujrcicd jior(.— One in which any of the diseases meulioued prrvails in eiJLavu;iC 

SuipeeUd port. — Ist, one in which there shall have occnn^d some isolated caws of 
nny nf tbe contiigiiiiiH <liqp:i:«es ; -M, one which bus e:iKy and freijiK'ttt cuiuitiitnl'^ii'.'ii 
with iiifccled places; 'M. oue wliirb doen not adt'tgiinirly guard itself against iufci;it^ 
ports, wiib reference to ibo principlis of tbia convmiicin. 

The designation of a ;>ott as iulcelrd or siisjiccted shall he made by each Gnvm- 
ment, in the proper cahe, on the reiiort of the chief of tbe maritime sauitiiry strTi», 
and officially published. 

Infected reaael. — Oue in which there shall have occurred any case of a contafiioni 

Satpecled veiitl. — 1st, one which, while proceeding from an infected or a suspected 
port, shall not have bad diiniis tbe vciynge nny caste of cont.ij;ioHs disease ; -M. out 
which, while procerdiug from a clean port, sball have toiiched at an iijfpcied or sns- 
pi-etpd port, exceptinf! in the case excepted under para>;r:ipb 10 of Article W : 3d. or« 
which, during the voyage or on arrival, couiuiuuicates witli another ship bj'ilin); (n'Di 
a port which is unknown, infected, or suspected ; 4th. one in which deaths sball bair 
occurred from unknown canKOH, or in which there sball have been several ci*.~eeof anv 
disease ; 5(b, one which sball not have brought a clean bill of health from the poti of 
departure, as also from iulerincdiate ports, iinly vis[!d by tbe consuls of tbe couuiry fi 
dcsM nation in those ports ; Glh, one which, having been quarantined or subjecltii to 
biH'cial Nnnitnry treatment in any of the quarantine stalioiis of the three con ttactiD^ 
Mates, shall not come provided with tbe international curtilicates of admission to iitr 

Suipecled oljictt, or ohjecU drttrifd capahle of riUiiving or tranimitling conlagia: — 
Clothing, cloihs, r:igs, mat tresses, and all arliileaol personal use and serviee, a.' wrU 
as bags, trunks, or lioxes, used for the iiceping of these objecis, and aW uiitatiiieJ 
bides. Oilier articles not before specilied, as well as animals on tbe hoof, shall not b« 
deemed suspected. 

Article 2, 

The Governmenta of the three bich conlractinc parties shall establish tbeir t^- 
sppolive sanitary services in such manner iw to euiible them to carry out kud cotaplf 
with tbe atipulationa of the presoDt convention. 
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The ohiefb of the said saDitary serricee shall oommnDicate with one another when- 
ever it may be necessarj, and each of them shall be at liberty to mnke to the others 
Boch snggestioDs as he shall deem desirable with reference to the exercise of their 
fbnetions. 

^ For the administration of the sanitary services there shall be issued an interna- 
tional ordinance making uniform the general or special provisions applicable to the 
three states. 

Abticlb 3. 

The high contracting parties undertake : Ist, to establish the necessary quarantine 
stations, it being desirable that land qnarantines.shall be established npon islands; 
2d, to establish and maintain, dnring the prevalence of epidemics, at least one float- 
ing quarantine station; 3d, to establish, in connection with the land qnarantine, 
floating hospitals for the treatment of persons attacked by exotic contagious diseases 
in ships arriving, in those already at anchor^ and in the quarantine stations; 4tb, to 
deem valid, for the purposes of this convention, in any of their ports, the quarantines 
and sanitary measures resorted to in any of the (|uarantine stations of the three 
states, provided they shall be officially authorized m an authentic manner; 5th, t > 
abntain from closing their respective ports, and from excluding any vesseli whatever 
may be the sanitary condition on board thereof. 

Articlb 4. 

No Tessel, proceeding from foreign ports, shall be admitted to free intercourse in 
the Brazilian, Argeniine, or Uruguayan ports without having first been subjected to 
a sanitary visit by the proper authorities, save in the case excepted from paragraph 
10 of Article S, In such visit, the said authorities shall cari^ on the investigations 
necessary for the complete ascertainment of the sanitary condition on board, and shall 
det^-miiue the tieatment to which the vessel must be subjected, the captain being 
notified in writing. 

Article 5. 

For the execution of the provipions of the foregoing article the high contracting 
parties agree to distinguish three kinds of vessels: 1st, steamers carrying less than 
one bnndred steerage passengers; 2d, immigrant transports, that is, steamers which, 
whether they carry the mails or not, carry more than one hundred steerage passen- 
gers; «^, sailing vessels. 

1. — Vehsels of the 1st and 2d classes must carry a physician on board and be pro 
Tided with — 

A steam disinfecting stove. 

A snpply of disinfectants and disinfecting utensils, in accordance with the inter- 
national sanitary ordinance. 
A drug schedule book, in which shall be entered the quantity and kind of drugs 
or medicines on board at the monieutof exit from the port of departure, as also 
the additional supplies which it may have received at the intermediate ports. 
A book for the registration of medical prescriptions. 

A clinical record m which shall be noted in fullest detail all cases of sickness oc- 
curring on board and the treatment adopted in such cases respectively. 
A passenger list indicating the number, age, sex, nationality, profession, and resi- 
dence. 
The list of the officers and crew. 
The manifest of the cargo. 
S. The books mentioned in the foregoing paragraph shall be opened and marked 
(** inbricados *') and their leaves stamped by the consul of one of the contracting states 
m the port of departure ; and the leaves referring to each voyage shall be dosed by 
the sanitary authorities of the port of destination. 

The commanders of vessels shall not pay any charges for the official handling 
{" habilitacion '') of said books. 

3. All the vessel's papers shall be submitted for examination to the consular author- 
ity in the port of departure, and to the sanitary authority in the port of arrival, it be- 
ing incumbent upon the former to note upon the bills of health, on viseing them, the 
presence or abse|^oe, total or partial, of the bosks and lists named in paragraph 1 
of this artiolec 

Articxb 6. 

All Tsssels destined to any one of the three countries must bring a bill of health 
issued by the sanitary authority of the port of departure, visaed by the consuls of the 
eoantries to which they are destined at the port of departure and at iutermediate 
posts. Said bill of health shall be presented to the sanitary authorities of the ports 
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tbe HUiitary satbori^ci si 



ico tbe couaulH «Liill collect the proper fees. 

2. Tbe conenlar \\k4 sliall be wiilleo outliobackof tbe bill and aallivnltcBtedwIlli 
tbe seal of the consnlACe. 

3. When, in the light of the infonnaliott ubUlinM and uf tbe nocorate aacwtJtiS' 
mFDt of tbe fuels, the consul eball baT« oc ooniioput to waVe- upon tbe •t«t«awD1irf 
the bill of health, the vi«^ shall be a simple one; In oibrr cnsee the conaal binudt 
shall note, in ceniinuatibu of tbe vit^, auuh Btatementa u he uiuy deem properfof tin 
correc^tion of the btnleiuotitfe of tbe bill of benllb. 

llilla «f health tvhich aball bsve bcrn eurrected oa beiac visaed in tb« the fimtpnn 
of any nf ihv tbtre MjuntrieH at vhicb (he vessel shall tooch, shall be Aceampaiiicd 
by asBtiitary certilii:»t«("bUlftt« ■anitttrio"J Bi|;neA by the anthorititrcof aaiaiiun 

ACil ioirhicli Bhull b« ikI fgrth the treatment twbivlU tbvTeiwvl ^balHia'ce' '' 

jccled. At the cud of the Tisi shall be noted the isBuing of the certiBcate. 



>(■ iiurta of departoTe tthall try to secnre tDrormatioD ii 
nlis-^ -^ '- = '■ 



Buuitur; dlHlricIo, or in the beet manDer open to them, of the MUittary ciondiliuo otUw 
said porta, nnd mnst immediately conimnnlcate, In ca»o of » uonvoti'io of a bih of 
health, nith tbe saoitary anthorities of theit owu cunntries, which will comoinoint* 
to those ot the other coutraclint; states tbe tttaooH and occasion for tbe comvlioa. 

5. Tessebi tonrbing at poriti «( the threecenntrics niDBt takeout In eaohoflhmi* 
bill of health. Tbeiie bills ehall Ite delivered by the comniandei to the oulboritiei at 
tbe laet port into which (be Teasel shatl {{o. 

6. Tbe high cou tract in g partiea recognise two kinds of billdf beallh — theeloan and 
tbe nnclesD ; a clean bill of health being one which reeords no cawi of ezotio ennta' 
Kions dittcase in the port of deparUirc or at intfriDt^iate poit?, BDd an UDrlewi Mil 
beineone which records an epidemic, or isolated eases of any of tbe dlwaaee inpritlmnL 

7. The ships of war of friendly nations shall rooeive bills of health gratnilooilf. 

AXTICLXT. 

EBch of the high oontiaotinic parties nndertabei to eatablUh Id dne eonatltntlnatl 

form iu its territory a corps of sanilni'j iii*jiee(i>r« o/ icsHf/i, composetl of plijsit !»«■ 
srtciall.v charj!eii with the Hiipervision, on hoard, of tlie vcdsele on which thpj iiliail 
have tmharkrd, tbe compli.iiice with of the rules adopted for the proinution of tbf 
bcallh of paiji»'ti);i.'rs and crew; (o observe what occurs during (be voyajie and Ti;-<'" 
tbe I'nnio tu the saiiitarT Hiilhoriliea of the port of desiiDatioii. 

1. Th.- Kiinitni^- liiBperiois nf vrssels sb»ll he offlcials of the niarilimc s,iuiUiv .Li- 
tricisolthe eotiiitrii-s to wbi.h they liH.'UK. 

■i. The saiiilury inspeetorH of vewi-b ahull lie iiajiicd by (he Giivenmients att-i oni- 
petition, it being iuciiuihcnt ii|Hin thi* chiefs of Ihu uuricspouiliug sanitary m T\-':f {■• 
deRigliale the insjieelora who are to etuhark. 

:{. Thi' internal iiiiial snnilnry ordinance bliiitl fnrmiilate the program and objccU I'f 
the coii>]ii-rilion, aM .ilso the duties and powers with which the sauitury inapeclor? of 



Id the portn of e:ii-)i of tlie rout rail in;! :4l:iles there shall be established two kiO'ln 
uf rjitarantine ; tbe (jiiaruntino of ubMirvation and tbe strict ^iiarantiiio. 

1. Tbe quaraiiliue of observation shall consint of the detention of the vessel donu^ 
tbe time necessary for the making of a searching sanitary visit Iherelo. 

',!. The strict quarantine shall have two objects: I, to ascertain whether, ttvf'.i 
the piiBwn;;er« <iiiiiing from any infected or siispccled port, there is any one sufl'enni: 
fniuj a c<>nlH;;ieiiiH diHi>ase in proci-SH uf maturation ; '■!, to suliject to disinfiction at^i- 
cIcB -^ii|ip.wil t,i iciain or triiusniii contagion. 

:!. ThcHliici quarnnline shall b.- applied: 1, to infected vessolH: !i, to vessel- "n 
bo:.r.!<>t'«lii.'li ili.'rx shall have uceuricd cases of a diHcaso Dot ideiitilied, or «cl.u>i 
tiiuiii n..t I"' ]ir>piTlv 111 vest i>;a1ed by » wanitnry vJHit. 

I, llieaariiiioii of the stiii'i i|oiiruntinu shall he determined bj the ma\iiiiii<ii 
pi'ti'iil iif iiK'iili^iiiiin ol' ihe contagious diseano which is sought t« prevent, tli.-ii ]«. 
ten cLivs I'or the yellow fever, ciglit for the ohuleru, and twenty for the oiieiitil 
pt:i^'oi-. Thin term may lincomimtodinoneof two ways: I, counlingfromlhe lUie.if 
the l;wt ease oci'nrriN;; doring Iho viiyage; and tf, count iog from the date oft lie l^iu.l- 
ill;; of llie iiaswiigerM at the ((iiaraiilinu stilt ion. 

."'. Thx Hlriut qnarantimi shall iH-giii with the date eii't lie LLstcaMeoi'diniit;; d.inu; 

sel shall comply with the reijuirementsof paragraphs 1, 'i, aud :t, of Article b ; U, lim 
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it shftll have oarrled on board thereof a sanitary inspector of vessels who shall certi fy 
the exact date of the termination of the last case, the compliance with all the meas- 
uee for disinfecting indicated in the instmctions which such inspector shall have re- 
ceiyed from the chief of the sanitary service, in accordance with the international 
ordinance, and the perfect present* condition of health on board; 3, that the local 
sftnitary authorities confirm the correctness of the report made. 

6. If, nnder the conditions specified in the foregoing paragraph, the time olatised 
between the last case and the arrival of the vessel be equal Ui or greater than the 
maximnm incubating period of the contagious disease, the poKSPngers shall be admit- 
ted to free intercourse, as shall also the vessel, provided that the latter does not bring 
Bospected articles. 

If the vessel brings suspected articles that need disinfecting and which have not 
been disinfected, the admission of the vessel to free intercourse shall take place only 
after the disinfection of said articles shall have been completed. 

lu other cases, the vessel and passengers shall be subjecte<l to a strict quarantine. 

7. If the time elapsed since the last case of contagions disease should be less than 
the maximum period allowed for incubation, and if the vessel be in the case described 
In paragraph 5, the passengers shall be subject<^d to an additional quarantine for the 
nooiber of days lacking to make up the said maximum |>eriod of incubation. Sucli 
Additional quarantine shall be undergone at the quarantine station save when there 
Bball not be at said station available room for the purjjose, in which case the quaran- 
tine may be undergone on board. 

8. If the vessel, at the time of ita arrival, has on board persons suffering from con- 
t^giors disease, these shall be lod^^ed in the floating hospital, and the passiMigers sub- 
jected to onarantine in the floating station. The quarantine in such case shall bo 
computed irom the date of the transfer of the passengers to nuch station. 

The vessel shall be dealt with as may have been provided for such emergencies by 
the international ordinance. 

9. The provisions of the foregoing paragraph shall apply likewise to vessels in 
which there shall have occurred cases of contagious dis4*aM), though these no longer 
exist at the time of arrival, if such vessel, notwitliHtauding, shall not have satititled 
the conditions set forth in paragraph 5 of this article. 

10. Suspected vessels which shall have made the voyage from an infected or sus- 
pected port to the port of art-ival in a period of time shorter than the maxinniin period 
of incubation of the contagious disease which it is sought to ]>revent, shall also be 
subjected to the additional quarantine acc<^rding to the provisions of paragraph 7. 

There shall be excepted from this quarantine any vessel of the *id class which, pro- 
ceeding from a port recognized as clean and with satisfactory sanitary conditions on 
board, certified to by the sanitary inspector of vessels, shall touch at Slont4.n'ideo, Kio 
de Janeiro, or Buenos Ayres during the prevalence of an epidemic, but shall restrict 
iteelf to discbar^ng her merchandise, landing passengers, and leaving and taking up 
the mails; provided that these operations shall he performed by means of a ponton 
designated for the purpose by the sanitary authorities, conveniently situated, free 
fi^m all infection, and under satisfactory coinlitions as to isolation, so that it shall 
not receive on hoard, nor undergo contact with, any person or article from said ports. 
These facts shall be certified to by a document dulv authenticated, signed by the san- 
itary authorities of the port at wliich the ves.sel shall touch, visaed by the consul of 
the country of destination, and attested by a sanitary inspector of such country of 
destination. 

11. A suspected vessel which shall have made the voyage in a period longer than 
the aforesaid maximum period of incubation, shall undergo the quarantine of obser- 
vation, in the course of which there shall bo m.ade the investigations prescribed in 
the international ordinance; and only after it shall have been ascertained that no 
ease of contagious disease has occurred on board shall such vessel be admitted to tree 
intercourse. 

It is understood that, if such vessel hrings suspected articles which have not been 
disinfected, but which can n«)t have infei'tcd the pa.-4sengers or crew, such vessel shall 
undergo a strict quarantine for the purp(»so of disinfecting the said articles, such di.>i- 
infection to be made after the landing of the passengers brought, who must be a<l- 
mitted to free intercourse. 

In case infection may have occnrre<l, the case shall be governed by the provisions 
of the last part of paragraph of this prcvnt artieh*. 

12. The loregoing provisions concerning vessels of the 1st class described in Article 
5 shall bold good oven though there be on board no sanitary inspector of vessels, 
provided there shUll havu been strict com|>lianre with tho nM|uin>niei)ts of the inter- 
national ordinance as t-o the r(\siionsibility assuine<l by the ship's pliysici:in to t lie 
sanitary authorities of the port of arrival in res])ect of thi^ certiTK'ates whieh he is to 
give under his ]>n)fe.ssional oafh, and provided thai then* shall have Ix^en exaet <'<iiii- 
pliauc^, during the voyage, with the pn>visiuus Cimtaiued in the in>«tructions an to 
tbe duties of the sanitary inspector of vessels. 
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13. Tbaprorlnlona ortbaforegolne paragrapli*, iD»o far K« tbey ttltow w 
'-"'-- -'thealrict qiiantatine, aball apply to aiicb vsawb uf the 3d olftaa m, 1, 
board and g\vn a linit-oUw paaH»ge t^iag «n<l ooming to tbe B*aita. 



tlcfttinu of thealrict qiiantDtine, aball apply to aiicb vsawbuf theSdolftaa » 
reonive on board and g\vn a linit-oUw paaH»ge t^iag «n<l ooming to tbe b*i.. 
speator of vraseN ; -i, glial! act np»D llie recomnmudatiouK of the B»nit«ry in»n«af 
looking to sanitiiry DcmdUioiia on board sbip, bolbatthe timo ofdepsrtare and Jatla| 
the voynga. 

In other ooaen tbe period of striol qonrnntine sbatl not be coinputabl« •> pvoriW 
in ■Jternatlve No. 1 of por&gntpb 4, in rcapeol of either the paaaengeEa or Ifae vnd 

itBolf. 

Article 9. 

The r«]uirein<?ubi of pnraqiraph 1 of Article S are bind Ids Dpon all mcb mnnrli m 
ID auy of tbe three ouuDtriaH, oiijof the ptirileKea of a mail-tranitport, knd to tliMwl | 
the contraatiiig GuvT-riiiueatd iiudartake to wilbitraw anoh privile^ires from nil TtMifc . 
whitib, four luoiitbB from thedate at whiob tbiB coDvention shall have guMi inUit 
feot, aball uot haw atriutlj complied with the said lequiiemeota. 

Abticlk 10. I 

The high ooDtraotiDg parties agree that they will grant the privileK^a of • lufr I 
traospott only to adch vessels as aball conform to this oonreDtinD and shall ftuth^ ] 
mors prove to the proper sanitary aiithoriliea that tbef have complied with tbe »■ 
quireinauta of poxni-rapb 1 of Article 5, aud deoUt«d tbeir oooeptauoe of oouditiooi 1 
■jid 2 of paragraph 13 of Article 8. 

Article II. 

Tbe Moitary pr«eBTitionB which the high oontraotiDg partlea may hare to bJa U 
land and within their own territories form no part of the subject- matter of thi* MO- 
TeotioD ; but it is uadvrstood that aoob precautions are oever to amount to an alao- 
lote anspeDHion of intercommuDieation by land. Tbe Ooyerontento ooncemed wflV 
npon occaaioD, agree vritb one anotber npon tbe placet throngh vbieb ooaimaBic«IM 
is to bn allnwt'd, »iid ii^inn the inor-t ol^oaoiuus moauit to pi'ciVL'iit all danger of Uu 
lutroductioD at epidemics. 

Article I'J. 

The present convention shall l^iHt four yearn, ditted from the dav on which ritifi- 
tioii.seballlmi'Xcliani.'t-il.niuUhallconliiiiieiu force nnlil one of the bifth conlrict- 
ing parlii-s nb^ill noljlv Ibi- ollirlsof ilsiuti'ufion to toionrate il. HNDperaduu ceasing 
twrlve niciliIliN alter tb<> date of hoc b tiotillrntion. tftich rulilicutious abalt !>« fV 
.1. 1 ... .1 ; .■ x....... ..:.!..„ ... .,g pm.]_j. a ,[„,„ p„ jii^ible. 

iiotentia.ric8 roNpoutively sign and se.tl lh«c 
Hnciro, ou tbe -iSlh day of the month of N'>- 

._.__., _ _.. . J lur Lord Jeans Christ one thou-^ainl eij;bl huD- 

dred mill tighty-Buvun. 

[L. e.] Carlos Maria Ham 

[t;2:j ■" " 
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The conlracting cniititrles a^ivr t.i !id..i>i tbo folloiTiag definitions: 

(nl I'l^tilent Ciotie diiraiei.—Th-- \A\m\ fovi-r, the Aaialio cholera, and the e.islfm 

(6) /B/icfcrfiiorl.— That in wliich any of the iibuve diseaacs may eiiat in an t[* 
dviiiic Imiii, 

1. Tliat ill wliicli iiii isoluti'd ca.ic of the three poatilontial diseases may appear im- 

'Z. That which has easy iind frequent intcrcoiirsu with infected looalitiM; and 



8. Tbmi whieb i« not Boffloiently proteot^d againat infected porta. 

inie declaration of infected or saspected, at applied to a port, ehall be made by the 
Ckyremment of the country to which that port belongs^ npon the recommendation of 
tha ohief of the maritime sanitary seryice, and shall be published officially. 

(4) Iitfe^ed veatel. — ^That in which some case of pestilential disease may have oc- 



U) Sntpeetid ve$§el : 

L That which, coming from an infected or a snspeotod port, may nothaye had dar- 
ing the Toyage any case of pestilential disease ; 

2. That which, though proceeding from a healthy port, may have touched at an in- 
ftoted or snsijected port. 

3. That which during the voyage or on arrival should communicate with another 
iriiiinri] ooming from an unknown infected or suspected port. 

4. That in which deaths may have occurred uom causes not specified or from re- 
peated cases of any disease. 

5. That which does not bring a clean bUl of health from the port of departure or 
fkom those at which it may have touched, duly certified by the consulMof the country 
it is bound for : and 

6. That which, although having been quarantined or been subjected to special 
•nitary treatment in any of the contracting countries, comes unprovided with the 

international permit for free intercourse. 

Articue^. 

The contracting countries shall establish the sanitary services so that they may 
carry out and cause to be carried out the provisions of this convention. 

The chiefs of the aforementioned sanitary services shall communicate with each 
other whenever necessary, and each of them may make to the others such suggestions 
as th^ may think proper in the exercise of their duties. International regulations 
diall be issued for the performance of sanitary service, giving uniformity to the gen- 
eral and special measures applicable in other countries. 

Artiglb a. 

The oontracting countries shall bind themselves — 

1. Te establish the ouarantine hospitals which may be necessary, and those of a per- 
manent character shall be located on islands ; 

2. To establish floating hosp itals, annexed to the permanent (inarantine hospitals, 
Iht the treatment of persons attacked by exotic pestilential diseases on the vessels 
which may arrive or ue already at anchor ; 

3. To consider valid at any of the ports, for the effect of this convention, the (jnar- 
aotlne and sanitary measures resorted to in any of the quarantine hospitals oi the 
oontracting countries, provided that they shall be officially authorized in an au- 
thentic manner ; and 

4. Not to resort to the closing of ports. 

Amticlk 4. 

The consul of the country for which the vessel is bound shall have the right to at- 
tend the sanitary inspections which the agents of the territorial authorities may 
Hamke of the vessels. 

Articub 5. 

At the port of departure the vessels shall take the following prophylactic measures : 
1. The storage of the cargo shall not commence until the cleansing of the vessi^l shall 
hmve been performed either by ordinary methods or by a special process of disinfec- 
tion, in case the latter shall be deemed necessary. For this purpose the vessel shall 
be visited by the captain and the ship-surgeon, and the result of the visit shall be 
tecorded on the ship^s register. 

8. The surgeon shall examine the passengers which may come on board, and who 
bail from a port where any of the exotic pestilential mala dies exist, and shall reject 
aaeh ae he may suspect of having contracted any of them. 

3. In regard to those who may appear to him as being under good conditions, he 
will vigilantly prevent their taking on board white linen clothed, or bedding, stained 
or eoaploiona. 

4. Ine wearing apparel and bedding used by such as may have died of exotic pes- 
tilential d i se a s e s shall never be received. 

5. Whenever any of the exotic pestilout ial iistaarri shall show itself on a vessel 
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wbdelyiig !■ an intecteA pott, the patioi]C>< in whom tba flrat S7iiipt<>iti» u( tkaai 
fectbuB ma; be nutiocd *>)in.U be pit aabnru immcdiatelj, and all lli«ir effccta, mi* 
tbo bediUug tbej maj biiTs used, shall ba desirayed or dialofeoled. 



Dnring th« To^age veMels will observe the foUawiug propIiTlaetle ■MMMnai 

1. Tlie euiled nniletnear of the paasengers «□<! cnir sb rill be irwdied «a Uw 
tlftv, after bttiD); iinmi-'rtied iii builiug water or a disinreoUat BDlntion. 

i. Tbe wnt^r-cIuBi'ts tibnll ln» acuuniil and disinf«a(«d ftt leart twioe a iLtj. 

U. Duriug tbe voyngi- Ibi- luoat ri);un>uKuleniiliQessftud a thoroajli Ten tl union 
be obeened od board uf bu Hpeclcd veiiseLi. 

4. As soon US lliu Gnt ayiuptoms orau oxotiopeotileDtiol diseaae rc« uaafimti.lkl 
neuiwEaiy atvpa nhaW be tnkea lo iaolata tbe patient. 

5. Tbu InvalitisH McapitHl hy aiiob patieotit sluill be imtoedlatoly dUinfeeled. 

6. 8a far Hs powiihie the loealir>i*M a« iufeutud shatl toruuin wid« apea »i)il ' 
and oball not be uucupiod bj' auy otber pusBeuKar diuiitg tUe vojuge. 

ASTICLB 7. 

No TOSBoI [iroceeding from fureigo ports ehall be admitlvd Ut freo jatcrr.onnf altht 
ports of tbi? contrncCing coiintries, witboDt the pr«vionti BiinUtirj' viait diihIb by th 
proper authontii«. DurioB Ibia Tiait, Ibu oQloial Bhall ))riiiv>ed tu nwko alltteik 
quiiioa oeueiiBurf to aaeertaiii tboroUEhly tbe Banitary couiJitUiu un boanl ; In t 
of epiileuiiu, tbvj will sHtUty tbODiBelveii that all uieatiiirHs of luiDitiitioii and di 
feotion have beeu ri^joroiul; oauipKud wilb, ta w«ll at the jwiut of ilcpnrtiitv w 
lug tbe ooiirae of tbe voyage, and ebull iletoruine tb« traaimeDt to wtii«b llw n 
must be subjectoil, aud wiU notify in writing tbe captain iberoof. 

Vat tba proper enfonmiunt oT the proristona of the pmwdlnjt artta1« Cbe 

I rti ati ea^uoii boj li and an ptv- 

e on n oomp an e «it& 

a ciu 8 uns e d il Le fonof rruj; 
h aios u n e y dei nbc< a tbe a»c8 diwa* 



]>r>^ti:r!inj; para^aph Bball be opt-ned avid sit^ii-d V^ 
blractiiig couiilriuB at Ihe purl ot (■uiliiig; JinJ li» 
riiyugu Bball be cloaed by the aouitary nutbunl}' U 

y DO foe wbatev^r for the Hopjily of Ibe'v- hooks, 
II hv Hnbniitted for inspectiiiii lo'thesauiturT nulhni 
1 [II rhiivoOBiilar anthiirity at tbe |iort of drpwini*. 

iriiltcnteoD thebillanf health, when vis&l or con- 
Mi'liiil absence of the boitLb, and the li«t and KiU 
1.1 tLlh artk-Iu. 

uru thi)!<u iihicb do not poBatfM therequiieio 
bis artide. 



tliOD ur pasHen^eri, lielongiiij: lo any r>( 
ipl.v with thH c'iDilltbiDB >•!' vc<»H-i .'I'lhr t 

a ri'iivy be engaged in Ibe nhob tnillU' ajwu ^ 
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Articlx 10. 

All YeflselH bo«iiid to any of the ports of the contracting countries must be provided 
'With a clean bill of health from the port of sailiug, certified to by the consuls of the 
eoautries to which they are bonud and of those at which they may touch. When tb« 
▼eaaels sail from ports belonging to any of the contracting countries, the bill of health 
shall be granted by the sanitary authority of the port of departure and must always 
be certified to as above specified. 

This bill of health shall be presented to the sanitary authority of the ports of the 
eontracting countries at which the vessel may touch, for his certification, and shall bo 
dttUvered to that of the last port of destination. 

1. Consuls shall charge the proper fees for the certification of bills of health. 

SL The consular vis^ or certification shall be entered on the back of the bill of health 
and anthenticated with the seal of the consulate. 

$ 3 When, by reason of acquired information and a thorough knowledge of the facts, 
the consul shall have no remarks to make as to the asseveratious of the bill of health, 
its certification will be simple ; when otherwise, the consul himself shall write down 
After the y\b6 what he may deem proper to rectify the asseverations of the bill of 
Ileal th. 

The bills of health which may be rectified, after being certified to at the first port 
of any of the con tract! ug countries at which the vesel may touch, shall be accom- 
psnied by a sanitary bill, signed by the authority of the same port, in which shall be 
Stated the treatmeut to which the vessel may have been subjected; The remittance 
ot the bill shall be stated after the vis<S. 

4. The consuls of the contractiug countries at the ports of departure shall endeavor 
to ascertain through the local sanitary authorities, or as best thev may, the sanitary 
eooditiou of those potts, and in case of rectifying a bill of health, shall inform at 
once the sanitary authority of their country, who will forward to that of the other 
•ontracting countries the reason for the rectification. 

0. If the rectificatious mentioned in paragraph 3 should be made by the consuls 
of more than one of the contractiug parties, the bill of health shall be forwarded by 
the sanitary authority of the first port reached by the vessel to that of the first port 
of the next nation, and by the corresponding authority of the latter to that of the 
following TM)rts, always accompanied by the sanitary bill. 

6. Vessels bound to ports of more than one of the coiitraoting countries shall succes- 
siyely, at each of those, provide themselves with bills of health, aud the captain must 
deliver all these bills to the authority of the last port of arrival. 

7. The contracting countries recognize two kinds of bills of health, clean and an- 
clean ; that being clean which does not state any case of exotic pestilential disease 
at the port of departure or at those of relay, and unclean, that which should mention 
epidemics or isolated cases of the diseases referred to. 

8. Men of war of friendly nations shall be granted bills of health without paying 

AlTICLK 11. 

The contracting countries agree to appoint a corps of vessel inspectors composed of 
phjsicians paid by the respective Governmentij. It will be their special mission on 
Doard the vessels assigned to them to see to the compliance with the measures pre- 
Bcribed in behalf of the health of passengers aud crews; they will also notice what 
may occnr during the voyage aud report thereon to the sanitary authority at the port 
of destination. 

1. Vessel iusp4;ctors shall be oflioials of the sections of marine sanitary of their re- 
spective countries and be subordinate to their respective ohiefii, whose orders and in- 
Btructions they Nliall obey implicitly. 

2. Vessel inspectors shall compete for their appointment by the Government, and it 
shall be the duty of the chiefs of the respective sanitary services to designate the in- 
spectors to be placed on board. 

3. The programme and purpose of the competition shall be determined by the in- 
ternational sanitary regulations as well as the duties and powers assigned to vessel 
jiispeotors. 

AKTICL.X 12. 

It is agroed by the contracting countries ^hat two kinds of quarantine shall be es- 
tabliHhca at their reH\ c.-nvo ports : 

(a) A strict quaraniiu<5; and 

(6) A quarantine of observation. 

1. Thf^ strict qiiarnntin<i shall consist of the absolute isolation of the vessel during 
the time required for the suuity aud disinfection of the uiticlos infested with cholera, 
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yellow fever, or Eftal«rn plaf^oe, and for the litpM of th« mwunium tKiriod "'V^^H 
lioD of the pestilential djeease. ^^^H 

•2. TLe qiliuaQtine of obaervBtiou ithall ooasJBt of tb« kbitullita ianlatiao of lta^^^| 
during tbe time required In make on board a viait of sanitary insp«)tioit, ut4 lli^^^ 
lapiioortba miiximum period of inncibatiou of tbe pestilenUBl esoiiu diBDooa, ia rMi ' 
thnt the vosiel has been la sea l(^«a Ihau (>iKlit days for ohulera, lean Ui»u ten forjii- 
low fuvor, and leM tbsu twenty for tbe Eiulem pUgao. 
3. Tbe Htriet quvaaline aball be Applied— i 

I. To infected ve^sok : 
H. To veaKels ou bourd of vrbich caaea of diaeaBes not apeoiAed ax»y ban •» 

oarred w!ii(^h tlii^ Haiiitnry viiiLt has uot made kuowu ; and 
3. To vesaelH balling from ports where one of the p«BtileDti&l iliaeadoa aliiKEI 
they have nut complied witb tbeHauilar; re^ilatiiiDii required at LbtfPin 
of departure, aud dnriug the voyage, even should they not liare had ■ 
board a case of pestilentinl diHeajw, uither real or Huspioioaa. 
i. Tbe duratiuu of the eiriot qnarantine ahall be detariDintsd by the 
onbatiun of tbe poetilentini diaeoiio guarded sfptiiist, eiuhc days beinii 
Asiatju oholero, laa days fur yellow tuver, and Ineuty daye for llie Ens 
This dnratioD may be compnted in two va,ya : 

1, Counting from the date of the termination by death or cure of Ihe taal <•* 
which oaa o^cntred on boaM darinj; tbe vuyftge ; and 

2. Connting fr«m the dat« of the btnding of the paaseugcnt »( Uie quataftOn 
hoapital. 

b. The strict quaraiilioe ahali begin ^in tbo date hy death or cure of Uia Imimm 
ocourrlng on board during the voyage, when : 

{a) The vessel beIoii<;s to the tiint clasa. 

(tr) A vessel sanitary inepeator coming on board nhoald oertify to tlie pi«nii* ii 
of thu Inst cose, to Iho compliance with all the measuras for disiufuution i>r " 



which the uiuie inspector may bavu received fiom the chief ul lb 
aniiitary nurvice, and to the preauut piirfect state of health on board. 

Id either oaeu tbat which is preacribed in this paragraph can not Citko pUoa nnlai 
tbeBonitaiyaittborltyaball verify the oorrMtotnfiClbiJsfSaUl^vn funiialiML 

6. If, iftw Uw tonniDstlon of the iMt 0M>ww m 8HBH g ilM durntio.. of tk* 
Toy&gn should be equal to or ereatcr than thetnaStHnnHBKnEcirtlii.- 1><'> Venbil 
diM>;Ki.'. tbe v.'s-iil HbiiU bo Biilij.'i-li'd to a tjnarantiue of oliMryMtioii i,i ; .!-. 

7. II'iLh liiiiL' L-ia]iei>d ninr.' ihn lu(-t eiita of jujatilentiBl disease ebiMil,! i.-- ii -■ i ■ 
tbut UMigiiud to lUu luuxiiuuiii iiioiibaliuu aud the vessel should U.-li>ii'' :■< i,.^ -...^ 
olaHH tbe latter ubull nut be luluiitted U> frue iut«ri»iurHe nuiil afti-r 



observation, which shall last as lunuy davH us niiiy be required to couipl.ie ibcalbr*- 
■ ■ ■ u of masimuuL iuculiatiou. If tbe voyage, after the torminatmn uf tLe !mi 
>uld have limted until the day before tne last of the maiimuiu iiituliatian >'( 



tbe pestik'nljal dieeaxii wbinTi it is desired to guard against, the vessel sUall n 
allowed free lu{<'r<'')nrM- mil II if hours sbiill have elapsed at^er thi» expirHCiou uf ll>* 
said niiiMiiiiijit] iui.iiIi,i1Ii.>l. This quiiruiiliiie shall be kept liy the i>ai-s> ^;^<^nl it tha 
qunriiulmc Ii<i3tii<:il, iitiIi'SS thi're should he uo accommodation iu tbir ljLi>-r. iii wbicti 



■i-dby tliriul.-nialin,i;il smil 

Hecond cliisii shall br ^^lllljt'lL ti 

n Ihey shall havp 1i:..l .'a»u^ ul 

time of their arri>\Ll. 

i'ssi'Ih, ilie voyage of whii-h may have la.st^d a jierlod of ti 

f tbiMii:i\iimini incubation of the pestilential itiHe:i8o to lH'<;ii.ir>l 

I- iubiiiiti'd ti) fri'e iutcrcourso until theyshHll have passM a | : 

111], «bii'briiiist last as iiiiuiy rtiysns may be ri'q.iir<'il ;i.imii.|i1 



U. Suspifiniis vc>«-. 


'Is wbich 


thantheiuaximuii. i 


i^iibaiioo 


heailniilte.1 tofr.-t. i 


il.ircuurse 


proceed from liifeeter 




JJuriT.Kthi«qu^.rai 




leijiiliitiouM shall \ic <. 


jn ioJ out 



e in a period of liiiii 
) to bs gnariled ai^aii 
.urvution of 4.5 hours 
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Article 13. 

The declaration of infected, as a|)plied to a port, shall canse the sanitary interdic- 
tion of vessels bailing therefrom which may have sailed during the period immediately 
preceding the date of said declaration, being twenty days for the Eastern plagne, ten 
or the yellow fever, and eight for the Asiatic cholera. 

Article 14. 

Tlio declaration of the termination of the epidemic at a poi*t shall not canse the 
Kanitary interdiction of the vessels hailing from it to be dispensed with until twenty 
da^H shall have elapsed for the eastern plagne, ten for the yellow fever, and eight for 
▲static cholera. 

Articlk, 15. 

The mies prescribed for maritime ports shall apply to 'river ports harboring sea- 
going vessels. 

Article 16. 

Tlie sanitary measures which the contracting countries may adopt within their own 
territory do not come within the scope of the present conventipn. 

Articeb 17. 

Shoul4 the contracting countries decide to establish international sanitaiy cordons, 
they bind themselves not to detain passengers for any longer period than that of the 
maximum incubation of the pestilential disease to be ^i^ea against, and to estab- 
lish the quarantine hospitals which may be required m order that the quarantines 
may be kept therein, the latter being governed by the same regulations prescribed for 
maritime quarantines so far as they may be applicable thereto. 

JxTLio Rodriguez, Delegate from Bolivia, 
AndbAb S. MuKoz, Delegate from Bolivia, 
Fredbrico Puga Borne, Delegate from Chile. 
Celso Bambar^, Delegate from Ecuador, 
Francisco Rosas, Delegate from Peru, 
J. Lino Alarco, Delegate from Peru, 
3o%k Mariano Macedo, Delegate from Peru. 
LilMA, March 12, 1888. 

Coireot: 

ANDRilto S. MuKoz. 

Secretary to ike Ceugreee 
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INTEKNATIONAL AMERICAN CONFERENCE. 



REPORT AND REC03[MENI)ATR)NS 



ON 



CUSTOMS REGULATIONS. 



618T Congress, ) SENATE. ( Ex. Doo. 

1st Sessio7i, ) ( No. 135. 



MESSAGE 

FROM THB 



PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 



TRANSMITTING 



A letter of the Secretary of State relative to certain recommendatUms oj 

the International American Conference, 



Junk 2, 1890. — Read, referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, and ordered to 

be printed. 



To the Senate and House of Representatives : 

The International American Conference, recently in session at this 
capital, recommended for adoption by the several American Bepablics : 

1. A uniform system of easterns regulations for the classification and 
valaation of imported merchandise. 

2. A uniform nomenclature for the description of articles of merchan- 
dise imported and exported ; and 

3. The establishment at Washington of an International Bureau of 
Information. 

The Conference also, at its final session, decided to establish in the 
dty of Washington, as a fitting memorial of its meeting, a Latin- Ameri- 
can Library, to be formed by contributions from the several nations 6f 
Ustorical, geographical, and literary works, maps, manuscripts, and 
oflQcial documents relating to the history and civilization of America, 
and expressed a desire that the Government of the United States 
should provide a suitable building for the shelter of such a library, to 
be solemnly dedicated upon the four-hnndredth anniversary of the dis- 
covery of America. 

The importance of these suggestions is fully set forth in the letter of 
the Secretary of State, and the accompanying docaments herewith 
transmitted, to which I invite your attention. 

Benj. Harrison. 

exeoxtttve mansion, 

June 2, 1890. 




m Ike eBMirWii iatnstcd vkA ^ 
tt tes iBiiiilf lliw Ikne npMti, aB of vUA wetv <atA ' 
■ mU liifriil^Mrf ctfif at hamm ■Wirlii The acfiM «( tb | 
GMftnaeemlftMnifcclteaf itmKtaMnwHcnallMeTebaalial i 
— ■failBim af tW ITBtod SatUm «b» hare eoBBcrebU nlatMM , 
vUhlatm Amtnem toA an i»Jf Twrtag la ettead tbeir trade, » to 
imiMMliiililiiM if *d a |<td b^ the wrml GorasBMits, will io ids- 
pfillr tte fivBBlrtau M b* ataentd la the iwp«la(k»i aad espotatfiw 
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IUb RfKKt, whid vw MHpaitt efln reiMUed eotMoltatioD witkfti 
I eiliiM hiwiwi «ah iilii ill "k ■ Tockaad nnwiiiHi iT u e ef Ifca Ri ei iff 
ft HM' l » wwt, «in be fand m diOBL and fmHt for ifa» <v>iua.lf ntun d 



Ai>otber Bprinos difimltT met witb it> ' 



tha: iirt ojv'.rv. ■:.:■ a: i--^^ 


■.:.: ;_:l,nr. ii-';;<i;tiL:h:H>.'S. Foros^iniPl-'. 


a cj!ir:t> pr^n: ;.- known liv 


a 'iii-rTt-r.r i\\r.\v .a liv.ir.v everv om- of ibe 


.---.■rif* an entirt'-.-r .lifi-r-rr.: 
of prta: oo.ii'a-ii.-n a; ■: ii::: 
an'f iLt CoDfrrvr:'-.-- !.a^ ;.r. 
fa-:oa of a cr. ie ui" ..-..li,;!: 
aii,lj..r>,-;yMio:.i.Tu::.ii-<iiii 


•:.- -;.::■ -^ Jt-nu Um:-! ia i^ae ti!aik--t nia.Tiir 
.r-/.-:f ill ;>:;':':;;fi-. This b:v« l>^ei! thes-.'urpe 
■;.\i::Ot- 1'"' :!;■'--.- t:-;iL,',;_'i-il iu !beesi>ort traJe. 
;.-'it-il .-snienifuv tlj>.-r'"'iii|-ilatii'naiiilpnWi- 
j:i L.irTi.-iiv'-.itiirv.'wLivb >!iall desigoate in 
■.iV:;t :.-rr]i>. i:i K;j_-1;^1j. r^^Miiisii.iUni i'ortii- 


jniese. th(- ooaimoiiui.-- n 
adopted tij" nil lln' Amt-rir; 
fesW, coii,--ular iuvoie.-s. en 


'Mil ^..xh i;iiiH.irt dui.is ;.re Icvit-d. to be 
. !iii;hi:i-. iiriil to bf u-U'd in sbippintyniani- 
[;•-■;. i.:.-LU,i:i. f iietitions. and other official 



documents. 

It is sngKested tliiH iln- ii:t-j.,ini::i'ii i'f ilii-; oode be done ODder tli* 
diri^rtioii of ihf- proii(i:-i-d '■■.niriii-rr:,;! bL:n,;ii i..;' ;hr' Anieri<.Mn reimbUc* 
rcfcrn-il to b<-!nw, tbiU the nnik bf innjnu-ncfd at the farlipst ciaieprac- 
Iif;al»]p, lor wiiith an ajipr.jpn.tii'.'ii liy CiTizn— ,•; will l»e necessary. 

Till; third roport o! ilio CoiiimitK-e on C'iis;o!ii!-Kt';riilatinns, which was 
pn-parifd by the <liri-(;tioTi oi tin' Co:i!Viri;to. uml imaiiimoTisly iiilopwl. 
n:ootnrii(;nilM the orf.'n nidation oi iui as^.wialiun iiniU-r the title ol'-The 
International Ciiiori of Aniirii' .n lifpniibcs, for the prompt c<.>Uoi'ntiii 
iind di.-Htiibiition of (-oinTinTi'iifl iiititniiation." 

Thin union is to be rfiircsniiod ai Wa^hiiiKton, under the supervision 
of the Secretary of State, by a biin-au calli-d '• Tlie ComnierL-iai Burwu 
of the American KepubliI^-;," and its or;.'an is to be a publication enti- 
UmI "The Bulletin of the Comniereial Bureau of the Americau liepnb- 
lit*," to be printed in the English. Spaniwh. and Portngoese lao^agfA, 
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and to oontain, in addition to important information concerning the 
American republics, the following : 

(a) The existing cnstoms tariff of the several countries belonging to 
the union and all changes of the same as they occur, with such expla- 
nations as may be deemed useful. 

(ft) All official regulations which affect the entrance and clearance of 
vessels and the importation and exi)ortation of merchandise in the ports 
of the represented countries ; also all circulars of instruction to cus- 
toms officials which relate to customs procedure, or to the classifica- 
tion of merchandise tor duty. 

(o) Ample quotations from commercial and parcel-post treaties be- 
tween any of the American republics. 

(d) Important statistics of external commerce and domestic products 
and other information of special interest to merchants and shippers of 
the represented countries. 

This bureau is at all times to he available as a medium of communi- 
cation and correspondence for persons applying for information in regard 
to matters pertaining to the commerce of the American republics, and 
the Bulletin is to be supplied to the public. 

The expense of sustaining the proposed bureau and its publications 
i8 to be divided among the several American republics in shares pro- 
portionate to their respective populations. 

No one familiar with the conditions of our commerce with Latin 
America will fail to recognize the advantages of such an organization, 
and if it shall please Congress to approve the project, I suggest the im- 
portance of prompt action in makingthe appropriations required to carry 
the recommendation of the Conference into effect. 

It seems fitting in this connection to refer to the action of the Con- 
ference at its final session, concerning the establishment at Washing- 
ton of a Memorial Library of American Literature. 

The foreign delegates, appreciating the importance of the Conference 
and the significance of the assemblage of representatives of eighteen 
Dations for the purpose of promoting the peace and prosperity of each 
other, frequently expressed a desire to erect some monument or memo- 
rial to permanently commemorate such an unprecedented event. Vari- 
ous propositions were suggested, but this desire finally found formal ex- 
pression in the following resolution, offered by the Hon. Carlos Marti- 
nez Silva, a delegate from the Bepublic of Colombia : 

Be$olved, That there be established at soch location in the city of Washington as the 
GoTemment of the United States may designate, to commemorate the meeting of the 
IntematioDal American Conference, a Latin- American Memorial Library, to be formed 
hj contribntions firom all the Qoyemments represented in this Conference, wherein 
flhaU be coUected all the historical, ^^graphical, and literary works, maps, mann- 
•oriptfl, and official documents relatmg to the history and civilization of America, 
sncnlibrary to be solemnly dedicated on the day on which the United States cele- 
brates the Fourth Centennial of the discovery of America. 

The Hon. BoletPeraza, a Delegate firom Yenezuela, after applauding 
and supporting Mr. Martinez Silva's resolution, suggested that the 
library should be named in honor of Columbus, which amendment Mr. 
SUva accepted. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Dr. Martinez Silva, in presenting his resolution, said : 

Hr. President, ever since my distingnished coUea^e, Mr. Mendon^a, spoke, at a 
private gathering, of the appropriateness and expediency of erecting a monnment to 
eommemorate the assembling of the International American Conforence, the honora- 
ble Delesates seem to have been unanimously of the opinion that something of the 
•ort ought to be done. But it has since occurred to me that, among the Taruraa em« 
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_.nh would be«icMiiil«r»«l In UmaHempt lowury out tb»m^^ 

II woctld Iw Tefjr diffieali lo mlcct > okhIoI wbich. »ll Woold >cci«i>t : »ud tbat ilboH- 
oImm and ddan iioiild ariitfr iJiTiuwlimn and deUya whidi might at iMl l«ail U 
that wont leadt, tint DuUiiiig alumld be dons. 

WHli tiim bar ia my mini, and UdDkiiiJ>, fnrtbcamore, that the meaoorlal (« t* 
Meelcd ooskt to be Bonwthing at euee nadtil and m»de np of varioos eleoMiil^ u> 
wUoh «aeB Owvanuuent (aiKhtcoiiCribnM indepeDdently, tt oci.-arn<l to bi« thMlte 
on) J plaa wUeh woold uUmj allUiese requiiemeataiwaa th«f«iKblisbinenl In Wa^ 
ington of a mnnoiial libinni, to irbich eAcb GoTenuDent could spnd on iu on ■» 
eoimt that Btoot oonnlMe ooitMllon poasible of bialonc*!, litorarT, aad svopaphlcal 
worka. Lam, olBoUf teporU, mapa, eM., to tbat the reaolta of umt inteUenaal wid 
■eicntifio Ulior ia all AcaMica might be collected togelber under a viable roof 

That irould b« a monnmeint inoie laMin^ and more noble than any in bronMOt 
matble, beoaaaa, iu tbo firat place, ancb a memorial would roiloiiDd lo our boDoraad 
help to make tbe SpaDiab-Amerieai) nationa knoirn ; while at the same time li wmU 
be verr agreeable to tbe United Statei to bare eiecied in WaBhiDeton the lihtmj 
which I prapoae. It will gradnallj be euricbed and enlarged, day by day. htaa* 
the BeTeral uovenuncnta will take caie to transmit every new work which maj tt 
pubUsbed in their respectire conntfiee, nuCil at last it will become so complete aoal' 
leetiOD tbat whoever aball deatre to pursue any study concemiitg America will mid< 
to Waahinitton to do it; eTen Irom Europe itself studeute would havo tooomtfat 
anyspeciaTBtodyconoerniiic these countriee. We are so diacocmoeted in America, ttien 
an at> many difficulties in tbe way of communication, that it may be said that vedo 
not kBOw each other. It is, for inslaDce.al most impossible in Bogota to nrocnreabiMA 
published ia the Argentine Republic, and I believe tbat tbe same Is toe case in Ibi 
Argentine Bepublicreepeciing the publications of Bogota. Let as sappoae that a psr 
eon ia desirous of writing on America ; how could he collect data aa correct and mub- 
plete aa the case demands T He would have to go from country to cotmtiy. (pendbii 
mncb money and time to attain bis object; but if then be a library sach oal prapoa, 
then all those dedicating tbemaelves to such reeearob or in need of data aia cvat 
here and find what they want. 

CUalogucs of tbla Itbtaiy wonld be diatribated tn all the eMt&tiieaof Anarteaaad 
Eni^M, so that the people of all parte of tbe world woald know what doold lim I* 
obtained. It would be. tnotvover, of prfat nnefnlaofw for the prmianent (<p«ii>k- 
Amcricui Lcgallnne in W^i-liiuRlnn, All 'if tlu- boiif)riil,l.> DplfgutPS mav bavo lud 
occasion to not" Ihut i're:it <tifi)t:iikic3 l.iivi. pre^M■Ill•■lt lhi'iii-.i>li ts riii)] (imf tbai 
information or a book respwling our conntries is newled here. 

It woiiUl .iIbo Iw of great v.ilue to the Govemmeut of the L'niled States, for it voM 
ctimul.iteliie btitd.v of thosenittionsin thiacoootry. So that my idea reduces itself In 
theeatiiblisliiupnt, in WjishiDRlon, in some bnildioK or apartment whic!iconld bepr& 
Tided by thi.' Guvernnicnt of the United States, of 4 Portoguese-Spanibh-Aiufticiii 
Itlirary, eticb Government sending a collection, aa complete aa poeaiblo, of geoj^pli' 
ical cbarta, historical, Htatistical, and literary v'orka, etc., enriching this library from 
year lo year with tbo new pulilicBtions which may l>eis.snedby the American nalion* 
At the oiilset vv might collect here fifteen or twenty thonsaud vohinics, but in ihf 
course of twenty .\eara this library will have an importance nnriviileil in the Koild. 

I would dt-siro to propose, also, that each Government should send its share of booii" 
in time for t)ie libriiry to be publicly dedicated on the anniverwiry of the discoverrnf 

I most cortlially indorse all tbat was eaid by tbe bouorable Delegate 
from Colombia witb refereiice to the importance and appropriateoes.-' 
of tbe proposed meiiiorial, and bave full confideuce tbat tbe HeutimeDte 
whicb lie nttvred, and wliicli were shared by all bis collea^ne^, itre 
beartily recii>rocated by tbe people of tbe United States. 

To receive and protect the propo.se(l collection it will be necessarj- to 
jiroviile a safe and suitable bnilding, in a convenient locality, whiih 
m;iy also be used for ibe oQices of the proposed bureau of information. 
and sbould contain a ball or assembly roooi for tbe accommodation oF 
fiucli international borlies as tbe two conferences tbat bave jostivi 
journed. I re.spi'ctfnllysuggest tbat tbe authority of Congrressbeasketl 
to purchase, or erect, a strnctnre of appropriate design and dimensions 
at a cost not exceeding $;i.5O,0lK), 

lie8i>©ctfHlly submitted. 

■Tames G. Blaine. 
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llnlemational Aiuerican CouforeDcv.] 
REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEE ON CUSTOMS REGULATIONS, 

(As adopted by the Conference.) 

I.— Classification and Valuation of Mebchandise. 

The Committee ou " Customs Regolations,'' appointed by resolution 
passed at the sitting of tbe twelfth day, has the honor to submit tbe 
following report. The subjects designated for consideration by this 
committee, as appears in the printed minutes of the Conference, are the 
following : 

A. — Formalities to be Q)>8eryed in the importation and exportation of merchandise. 
B. — ^The olassification, examination, and valuation of merchandise. 
C. — Methods of imposing fines and penalties for the violation of customs and har* 
bor regulations. 

The committee has already made a preliminary report to the Confer- 
encei recommending the adoption of a plan for the assistance of im- 
porters and exporters by means of an official and uniform nomenclature 
and classification of merchandise, in alphabetical order, which is in- 
tended to furnish equivalents in the English, Spanish, and Portuguese 
languages. 

In continuation of its labors, the committee now presents the follow- 
ing suggestions : 

A. — Importation and exportation of merchandise. 

1. The committee has not been authorized to take into consideration 
the varying rates of duties imposed upon exports and imports by the 
countries represented in the Conference, and such recommendations as 
are made in this report are intended to be applicable alike to the pres- 
ent and the future rates of duty. 

2. The committee has given due weight to the iact that each of tbe 
countries represented depends upon customs duties as the chief source 
of national revenue, and that the productiveness and security of this 
revenue must not be threatened nor impaired under the guise of simpli- 
fication or improvement of regulations for its collection. 

3. It is recognized that each country should regulate and administer 
its own system of customs revenue, and that differences of race, habit, 
condition, and environment prevail among the conferring nations. The 
committee, therefore, proposes nothing that does not take cognizance 
of these important considerations. 

4. The committee realizes that an active and desirable international 
oommeroe can be established only by the energy and skill of private 
enterprise, and can not be created and maintained by the cultivation 
of mutual sentiments of amity and good will. The true bases of such 
intercourse can be found only in parallelism of interests and in satis- 
fEM^tory profits derived from the supply of material wants. 

5. Convinced that an increased commerce amongst the American 
republics would be mutually^ beneficial to the citizens of those republics 
the committee has considered the customs regulations of the several 
coantries for the purpose of devising means of reducing some of the 
existing burdens of labor, time, expense, and risk. 

6. The committee is gratified to find that, in a general sense, the rev- 
enue laws and regulations of the several republics are reasonable and 
moderate in their provisions ; that their administration is, upon the 
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acoonling to tbe tlemnnda or Iiia tMisincas npou paying all dnlies and 
cosUi of labor aod stomge wbivh huve aooru^d apoii tbe portion with- 
drawn tor consumptioQ. 

The government is thus a bso lately protected against loss while Uia 
importer is relieved from the ueocssity of forcing bis goods upon Mi no- 
8atisfaetory market. { Kec, 9.) 

18. Peculiar Lardsbip is soBered by importers in some of the countrie* 
from tb« revisian of iuvoiceei by the tiopreme untlionty at tbe capiiaL 
In case of dontit or contniveray, where a deposit of the maximum dutf 
is exacted aud tbe amount is paid under protest, ttiiB revision by tii« 
central authorities is uecessarj- in the iaterest of justice, but in allutber 
cases, except wiieie fraud or culpable negligence appears, the mBrohaol, 
npoD paying the assessed dnCy at the custom-house, slioold receive bii 
goods exempted from further liability for reclamations wbicb may ab- 
sorb his apparent proQtJ^ (Rec. 15,) 

19. Internal duties upon imported commodities which have paidiint; 
at the frontier are int«lemble burdens tipon and ohstructtoDs to iut«r- 
national commerce. As soon as the legally assessed ituiwrt dutiua an 
paid, on arrival, the goods become a part of the general stock of com- 
modities and should thereafter he tTeat«d in the same manner as do- 
mestic products. An increase of import dutiej^ at the frontier is prafer- 
able to the vexatious system of internal duties. There Hboald be nu 
interior contjol nor supervision of duty-paid imported goods. A onstom- 
house delivery of gooils should entitle them to all the privitegeii ami 
exemptions ac«ord«l to domestic mm^handise. (Beo. 16.) 

20. In the B MWWlitBWKBIWttMWftWBtBWgllillltll liWjIiimWftgliWl 
prompt InfornmlBl'llnHiiHBHliQ^HVR'vlflMWHiH 

or ])revaienee of contagious diseases among cattle or otber live-stock, 
in order that such im[)ortatioQs may be subjected to b proper ()uar 
antiiie. 

M.^The duxsificalion, ejainhuttion, and valuation of nierckandiM. 

21. With ri'giiid to the customs osaminatiou of merchandise, it need 
only be said that it should be conducted with as liitle delay, esjjeiise, 
and damage as jKissible, and should he limited to a reasonable verifica- 
tion of the stiitcmenrs of the entry and invoice. This suggestion applies 
as well to examinations conducted for the purpose of verifying the duti- 
able value of ad valorem merchandise as to examinations for ascertain- 
ing weights and quantities for the assessment of specific duty. Tlie 
committee has iriicrproted tbe phrase "valuation of merchandise" as 
nicanint,' its invoirt' v;iluatinn, and where duties are specific this valua- 
tion should be reccivi'd wuliout qtiestiouor the necessity of verilication, 
except in case of sus]>ected fraud. (Kec. 10.) 

L'li. :Slen;liatiili.se I'oiiiained in the baggage of tourists and immigrants, 
not cscfi'iliiig a limi(i-d amount, should be admitted to entry and pay- 
ment of iliiiirs wjrhniit bill of lading or invoice, and tools of trade or 
occupalioii -.an] ulliviailiclcs liioughtby pa.ssengers inrea<on;ilile i|iiaii- 
titics, for llK'ii' owji perKonal use and not for sale, should be exeniTJied 
from duty. (Kec. 11.) 

23. Actual samples o(" merchandise consigned, in rea.sonable quanti- 
ties, solely for iiisj)f'(;ijoh, or coiitaincd in the baggage of bona tide 
commercial travelers and iiueiidcd to he used in Ilie prosecution oi iheir 
business, sUoiiIil, in Hie inrcirsis of cuiiinierce, be admitted duty fat', 
under sm-h restrielions as may be .leeaied nccossary. (Rec. 11.)* 

24. The system (jl'apiiraisemcul lor ad valorem duties is so iutncate and 
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rolaminoiiA in its details, and is so little likely to be practiced in extenso 
yy many of the ooantries represented in the Oonference, that the com- 
Ditlee has deci< not to recommend the consideration of that system. 

2tL The assessment of dnty npon the gross weight of dutiable prod- 
seta seems onerous, but where the rate has beeu adjusted with due 
regard to the insignificant value of the taxed materials used for pack- 
ins any particular class of goods, the duty upon the '< gross weight'' 
tuui the great advantage of certainty and simplicity and avoids trouble- 
MMoe qaestions about tare and weight. Through carefulness in pack- 
ng and the use of light, istrong coverings, importers can minimize the 
ax. Whenever ^' net weight " is required the tares should be regu- 
tttod, as far as practioable, by schedules officially prepared and pub- 
iahed. (Bec^l6.) 

20. Merchandise which has been recovered from a wrecked or 
itanmded vessel should be allowed to be entered without invoice at the 
mstom-honse by either the salvors or importers for appraisement by 
iiie proper authorities, duties to be paid on the appraised value. The 
mportors shoald also be accorded the privilege of abandoning to the 
JoTemment merchandise included in any invoice and seriously dam- 
iged by sea transportation free of liability for duty, provided such 
nerdliandise represents 10 per centum of the total value of the invoice, 
ind whenever goods have been surrendered to the insurance companies 
:be latter should be recognized as rightful owners of the same for all 
snstoms purposes. (Bee, 13.) 

O. — Methods of imposing fines and penalties. 

27. Against the imposition of fines and excessive duties there should 
M granted the right of appeal to some tribunal which would promptly 
nvestigate all the facts and take into account the good or bad faith of 
:he importer, as may appear in evidence. The importer should be 
ftUowed to appear personally or by representative before such tribunal 
Mid the decision should in such cases be made without delay. Clerical 
srrors, minor inaccuracies, and informalities in the entry or invoice or 
D any customs proceedings which do not affect the amount of collect- 
ible duty, should not, in themselves, be deemed sufficient ground for 
imposing lines and penalties. (Rec,. 17.) 

2& The committee is deeply impressed with the belief that equity 
ukd regularity of administration are in constant danger of infraction 
whenever officers of customs are allowed to participate in any share of 
j^enalUes or forfeitures. A pecuniary interest in fines and penalties 
tims a tendency to bias the judgment of the of&cer and incline him 
toward ondne exactions for his own benefit. The committee therefore 
reoommends to all the countries represented the adoption of laws (where 
they do not already exist) providing for the deposit in the Oovernment 
bcMMory of all the moneys received by customs officers, and the sub- 
itinition of a system of rewards for specially meritorious service. (Kec. 
17.) 

D. — Additional suggestions. 

29. The committee has been convinced of the advantages to be de- 
rived firom a periodical compilation, publication, and distribution of 
official statistics of the navigation and foreign commerce of the coun- 
tries represented in the Conference. These statistics are often the in- 
lispensable bases for legislative enaC'tments affecting international in- 
terests. (Bee., 18.) 

5« 
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90. In addition to the adoption of common statistical forms, th« ea» 
mitt«e rawmmvnda the establishment of an iDtematioDal bareaQfor 
ilin systematic colltction and distribation of ai>>erul information n-latiBB 
to the exterior navisution and commerce of the conferring pow«r«, ami 
to the chaupes iu Lhoir castoms laws and regnlations. 

The expenw of maintaining each a bnrean voald be iooonsidenUe 
and itB beDvBt« inestimable. A» one (example of the practicabihi; 
and economy of Ku«-b a bureau, the bureau of uuiver:^ postal nuiou. 
condncted by the Government of Switzerland, may bie elt«d. A 
more cognate instance is to be found in the plan for an interuatioaal 
anion for the publication of customs tariffs, etc., form nlated by the roa- 
ference held at Brnssels in May, 1838, in which most oF the CoRimerebl 
nations of the globe were represented, and it is urged thftt a ouioBba 
effected between the Bepnblics represented in this Conference, «hW 
would insure a prompt and accurate publication, at the oommoaei- 
pense, for the common benefit, of important commercial informMioD. 
To accomplish this pur^ioge the proposed international bareaa ul|:U 
with advantage be maintained under the superWsion of one of the nf- 
resented conntriesand charged with the translation into English, 8|)i» 
iah, and Portuguese, and the publication and digtribntiun of all At 
American tariffs, and such modificulious of the same aa may oocora 
due course. The conntriea comprised in this Conference sbonldocA 
engage to send to the bnrean without delay copies of — 

(1) Their representative customs laws, inclndiug tanffs eomolfd 

to date. 

(2) Explanations of the effect of modificatJona which are madi 
in the ori::inal laws. 

(3) All ciiL'iil:irs of instruction which have been addressed fo tbeir 
resj !(.■(.■ ti VI' customs ollicers concerning the exa(;tion of ilirir-j" 
iiii,;iijii Uio t'lasMtifiationof, merchandise under the tiiiiil l.in-- 

(■J) All opii]H]i.-i(;iat and luucel post treaties in foiw or (sulw- 

<jiiiMi:t.v ad'iptcil. 
(0; All aviiila!i!o slaristics lelating to external couihktcc ami lic- 

Tlii.' iiatiiol i-\)!viist' of niaiutL'iiJince would property be asscs-;pii \u 
■liic inoimruiiu til il.o aiiiiiiLiit of the foifigii conimerceof the cminirii-.- 

A irninniniL liniii at!a|>tt'il to tile uiiifurui exhibition of the .i.>>in''. 
farts u ill, it <l(-iii I'd l»v till' '"onttTcnce, be prepared and submit led L.n'- 
afr,-r. (i;ce.,18.) 

MEASURES HECOMMENDED. 

hi iiucoiilancc with the conclasions thiiH carefully set forth, your oom- 
Jiiittee asks the Confcieiice to recoiimienil to all the countries htri' t<:[- 
reM.'iili-d llif a<iri]itJoti of the following measures: 

(1) Tliiil fiKuis he allotted (or outward manifests of vessels, wbicli 
shall lif |i>il;.'iil iit I 111' (ai.stoaL-hoiise by masters of vessels at tin' rimf i>; 
<:K'ararM-i'. ami Itn- suiijikTrii'iitary maniftjsts of steamers liclun;;!!!^ i" 
.•si.iblish.il linrs lo h,' aiiiili; by the rt'siik'Ut agents thereof and loik-fi 

by liifiii in tin- rii-tom 1 s.' witliju twenty-four hours afler Ihe >ai:.:'^ 

of liii' v.'-si.'Is. ^vhJrli iiKiriifcsts shall bo nfieil onlv for the di'tiTiiiiit.i- 
lion <■!■ Ui.-<:u(,:ii. •■U:. and sli:ill nol irciuirc consular ceriilicatioii. 

That t'M'iv ,Mi<'h iiianifr-t sii:ill show the naino of the vessel ami of 
her ma.-.|(*r, tln' poits nl di|.arniiv and di'slinalion, adest'riiitiou of li^r 
t-arso by iriaiks. nnmhi'i's, and sLijil'oscd I'oiif.-nts of pai-'ka^'i's. w:;b 
nanii-s of con.-iit^'iict's and i;oii.sit,'iiois. bu.t no stati'mciit of v;iliies. 
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On the exportation of merchandise each individaal shipper shall 
make and lodge at the cnstoni-house for statistical purposes a special 
manifest, stating quantities, character, and values of the goods exported 
by him ; and for a failure so to do he shall be subjected to a penalty. 

The master of any vessel may, within forty-eight hours after the en- 
trance at the customhouse and before any of the cargo shall have been 
landed, change her destination and proceed on his voyage. On enter- 
ing a foreign port the master of every vessel belonging to one of the 
represented countries shall lodge with the custom authorities an inward 
manifest, containing all the facts shown by the outward manifest, in- 
dnding a list of the passengers and crew and an account of surplus 
ship stores remaining on board. This manifest must be verified by the 
master's personal declaration at the custom-house. It shall not be ac- 
cepted in lieu of an invoice and no consular certification shall be required. 
Forms for outward^ inward, and shipper's manifesto are herewith sub- 
mitted. 

With a view that each government shall have official record of its 
export trade by rail with adjoining countries, any persons delivering 
to a railway or other transportation company commodities for export to 
an adjoining country, shall also deliver a manifest thereof, showing the 
kind, quantity, and value of such commodities; and this manifest shall 
be delivered to the customs officer of the exporting country neiirest to 
the borders thereof. 

2. For the entry of imported merchandise, invoices shall be made out 
in the language and currency of either the country of import or of ex- 
port, or in any currency actually paid for the merchandise. They must 
declare the contents and value of each package, and state the quantities 
and the values of the goods in figures and n ot in words, and the amounts 
so expressed, with any additions which the importer may make in his 
entry, shall be accepted at the custom-house as the basis for preliminary 
estimates of duty. 

Wherever consular certification of manifests has heretofore been 
required the certification of invoices shall be accepted in lieu of the 
same. The consul's fee for legalization and certification shall be fixed 
at the uniform rate of $2.50 for each invoice, but no fee shall be required 
for duplicates of an original invoice, nor for any invoice the value of 
which does not exceed $100; provided that such invoice shall not have 
been subdivided for the purpose of reducing its total value. 

If, by the reason of delay in the mails or other satisfactory cause, a 
certified invoice can not be produced, entry shall be allowed on a state- 
ment in the form of an invoice, and when the amount exceeds $100 the 
execution of a bond shall be required for the subsequent production of 
an invoice duly certified. 

In case any of the packages covered by an invoice shall, by reason 
of short shipment, fail to arrive, entry may subsequently be made of 
the missing packages by means of a properly verified extract or copy 
of the original invoice. (Par. 11.) 

3. That all imported merchandise shall be entered at the port of 
arrival on a prescribed form, which shall be a declaration or petition 
signed by the importer and giving the ship's name, port of departure 
and date of arrival, the particulars of the packages, including the weight 
or quantity and the supposed dutiable or free class of contents; also 
their values expressed in the currency of the invoice and reduced to the 
currency of the country of importation The entry must agree in all 
eesentials with the invoice and the bill of lauling. That in all proceed- 
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Ids* relating to Ibe importstioB and tmilrj of ip e r e ln iD ilM a tte dcdin- 
lioD of tbe inpoKer orer his n^alora diaU be ncoTAd in Ucn sf lii 
oufc, and that as v &il» deelaratioB so ai^aM shall sal^eet hia to nd 
peodtMa aa may be provitlrd by tbtt nspectiTe eooatnefc (V^i^ U-) 

A. TlErt«Tef;reaMiiabU!facOityiibanbeaflordcd£DrtkeaDohrtndii4 
tnuMiC of ■wmhmwhae throagh one coqdd; to an mdjaaeBt eourti]', 
capeciaDf when tnuaporUtioD can be dirv«tl; affected by iBfla:^« 
waterraitteB aod wbere bonds caa be famwtie*! for the dcUrecyofntfe 
natokaodin^ iotaeti witbin tlie jari^^lktioD of ibe adjataiBC eaaitiT. 
nat IB DO ea«e bIibU tbe uontent^ uf encb i>ackagre be made solject to 
daiy or to eiaminatioD l>v coetom offioen wbile id transit, or to uy 
ODRroiu reqaJr«nicut« aad exactioas, but tbey t-hull be held'axneoabieto 
imcb soper^iHioQ oulv as eball be mcHleuta) to proper safeg^narO^ acsiiut 
tbeir Dulawful intrMlaction into tbe marketa of Lfae ooaxitry tlina{b 
wbicfa tbey may be transported. (Par. 13.) 

5. That tectiuical defects in the formofaajdoCDineatwbiohhasbBtii , 
doly anthetiticated before the eonaal of any oD« of tbe ooootries akall 
not, in that coantry, be deemed aaSicient caose for tbe loipasitiM at 
fineaor peoalliKrt, and that all other manifest clerii»l emns maJlMoo^ 
reded, after entry at the GnBtom-hoose, withoal |ireJDdice to th« raa- 
Sigiiee or the uwnur. (Par. 9.) 

H. That ever; focility shall be granted in the Tarioas ports of entry 
for the entrance and clearance of vessels and the disebarge and lading 
of cargoes; and, on all days when other official bnainesB may be hW' 
pended, that the cnstom-hoose eh;ili be open dtiring some part ofeacb 
day, forthe proraptentrance ari<i < . ' [ vessels. (Par.ll.) 

7. That the scale of da ties pIj : _ ! as to avoid the tie^>^ 
sily -jf ailililiuihil fet-s <uut ..ii ■,. , ■ . ry couuro in ''-i:'-- 
they cdiitiriiif! to be exacted sliiill ust;iblisli and publish a list of ail i^-^ 
ami char;,'e.-> wiiich are statutory ill its ports, aud that euch exi»i.'i:'iii> 
shall be respfctively adjusted, so fur aa it in practicable, to cover liic 
actual cost of the service rendered therefor. (Par. 15.) 

8. Tiiat in all c;ises of dispute as to tbe legal rate or amount of iluty. 
tbe importer shall be allowed to deposit under protest the maiiuiuui 
duty dernamleil by the customs authorities and to take possessiim of 
his gooils; the entry in such cases to be liquidated as prompily ai 
practicable iifti-r the linal decision is readied, and the excess of lioiy 
(if any) refiindeil to the importer. (Par. 16.) 

9. That in tlie principal ports of the countries here rcpresontHl, i 
system shall Ite adupicd as soon as practicable, whereby an imiwrtcr 
who desires to phiee his iniporliition teiiii)orarily in the custody of ih-^ 
(Joverniiierit Ix'lore payinenr til' duty shall be eiiable<l to stoie it at his 
own expense and risk, under tin- supervision of the customs a uthorili'>- 
For this purpose, warehouses sJiall be provided in which stieh p.«"H 
may remain on stonii^'e. under bond during' one or more years, and Ire'ii 
whieh they may be wii Intra wn at any time liy the importer, in rjuautilii-' 
of n(Jt [ess than one ]paekaj;e, or if in bulk, not loss than one ton m 
weiylil, Lipim jiaymcnt uf tbe duly and charges upon (he iiortion lui'. 
drawn lor cor.snrnplii.ii, ur, if withdrawn for export. Upon paymen; if 
the exjierist-s of stonifre and labor. (Par. 17.) 

10. That cusioiiiB examinations shall be made solely for the veriiif.i 
lion of the declaiatiuus of the invoice and entry, and be eoudtied'U 
with the lca.st jiossilile delay ami expense to the iniporler. Where il»' 
drities areapeuitic, the invoiet' viiliialton .shall be aceepled for slatistic.il 
purjioses wilhoul. veiiliiMtiuii. (I'ur.'Jl.) 
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11. That actual samples of mercbaudiso of uo commercial value ueut 
by foreign dealers, or brought by bona fide commercial travelers, solely 
for inspection, and personal effects and tools of trade or occupation, 
brought by passengers for their own use and not for sale, shall be ad- 
mitt^ without payment of duty, under such restrictions as may be 
provided. (Par. 22.) 

12. That the countries here represented shall agree to circulate prompt 
information of the existence, within their respective borders, of conta- 
gions disease among cattle and other hve-stock, and to establish proper 
precautions where importations of this character are threatened. (Par. 

ao.) 

13. Merchandise which has been recovered from a wrecked or stranded 
vessel may be entered without invoice at the customhouse by either 
the salvors or the importers for appraisement by the proper authorities, 
and duties shall be paid in accordance with such appraisement. Im- 
porters shall also be accorded the privilege of abandoning to the Oov- 
ernmeut, without liability for duty, any damaged merchandise included 
in any invoice, provided that the portion so abandoned shall amount in 
value or quantity to ten per centum of the entire in voice,* and whenever 
recovered goods have been surrendered to an insurance company, the 
latter shail be recognized as the rightful owner of the same for all cus- 
toms purposes. (Par. 26.) 

14. That when importers have paid at the frontier the full amount 
of import duties assessed, they shall be exempted from all further lia- 
bility for duties within the limits of the country of importation. (Par. 
18, 19.) 

15. That where the rate or amount of duties is dependent upon the 
weight, gross weight shall generally be used, and that in case net 
weight is required, allowances for tare shall be made according to sched- 
ules officially published. (Par. 25.) 

16. Against the imposition of fines or excessive duties imi)orters shall 
be granted the right of api)eal to a tribunal by which their good or bad 
faith, as it may appear from the evidence, will be taken into account : 
and the decision of said tribunal upon the facts shall be final and shall 
be made as promptly as practicable, and whenever the good faith of the 
importer is satisfactorily shown no penalty shall be incurred. Oustoms 
officers shall have no participation in any of the customs receipts, but 
sliall deposit them intact, including moneys derived from fines and for- 
feitnres, into the treasuries of their respective governments. (Par. 27, 
28.) 

17. That the governments here represented shall unite for the estab- 
lishment of an American international bureau for the collection, tabu- 
lation, and publication, in the English, Spanish, and Portuguese lan- 
guages, of information as to the productions and commerce, and as to the 
castoms laws and regulations of their respective countries : such bureau 
to be maintained in one of the countries for the common benefit and at 
the common expense, and to furnish to all the other countries repre- 
Bented, such commercial statistics and other useful information as may 
be contributed to it by any of the American republics. 

That the Committee on Customs be authorized and instructed to fur- 
nish to the Conference a plan of organization and a scheme for the 
practical work of the proposed bureau. (Par. 29, 30.) 

18. The acceptance of the foregoing recommendations shall not re- 
quire any change in the present legislation of the American republics, 
bi case it should contain more liberal provisions tiian here proposed, as 
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teM naBUkiL Tfc»»1»» C eiti n e«aBC» t ■ ■ B«ytltin«» W — a o riw d MlH»- 
Mnvttd M ftnwak M ih« Cntenca* fl»a mt —^-~ 

Bittae mhmm th* MIm- 

1. Th«r« sball be fonned b?- tbe oow i tncg represmtod in Uib On- 

ftieiiC'- an a^so. ijti on Dii.ier Ehtf title of " Tbe lut-rnational Union of 
Americju I;*public-- I'o: ihc j'rorapl collection ami "listribiition of ooni' 
luercjal iufonuai.on.^ 

2. TLe Internaiii'Dal Coioo shaU be nepresentetl b.TabureaiiMl* 
bstablisbed in ilie citv of Wa^hiustoi]. D. C, noilir tbe soitervisinn of 
the Secretary of S;.*;^: of the Uoited States ani! to he charged with the 
tare of all traiisaciioDS aud pntiiicnti'ius auJ widi nil torrespouJeLM 
pt^rtaiciJDf to tbe IiiierDatii^iul I'liion. 

3. TLiB bureau shall be L-aDeU " TheC-oiDmerci;il Biireanof tlie AmM- 
ican Keiiublice,''aud its ctSiiD shall l>e a publication t«l>eeuiiile<i"Pul- 
leti^i of the CoFUtaerciiil Burcmi of the Ainerii.'aii Kepiibliis." 

4. The Balletin shall l-e luinteil in the Euglish. Sjianish, atid I'ono- 
giie.«e laii^'uaees. 

5. The contents of the Hiilleliu shall consist of — 

(a) The existing ciii-toijis tariffs of the several countries belongitij;io 
the union a)i(l all changps of tlie same a# tbeyoccnr, with such exjilaii.t- 
lions as raav be dt'eim.-.i useful. 

(t) All official regulaiions which aflVct the entrance anil clcannnr.if 
venstfis ami the irnpnitatioii ami exporliition of merchainlise tii ilie 
jiortri of the ri-im-scnred couiilries; also all cin-iilars of iiistrin'[i>in t-.' 
rusfojiiK oflici^ds nhirlj rfhite lo cu.stojn-; iiroucdiire or to the <.-!a,-!-itii-:t 
tiiiii 111 (ijCTchandise for dnty. 

(') Ample qiiotatioTis from commercial and parcol-post treatit's t-e- 
iwi'i'ii any of tiie Ameriean r.-piililics. 

Ill) Ini|poil;iiil Ktatistics of (-xtcnial commerce and domestic prvidiic:.- 
and other inromiation of special intAjresl to nierehants and shippers .'f 
the repieMcnted countries, 

ti. Ill order to enable the comnuTcial bureau to secure the utmost ai- 
camcy in thepublicatjou of the '■hnlletin," each country belonging to tUi* 
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tiDioii shall send directly to the bareaa, withoat delay, two copies each 
of all official docaments which may pertain to matters having relation 
to the objects of the anion, including customs tariffs, official circulars, 
international treaties or agreements, local regulations, and, so far as 
practical, complete statistics regarding commerce and domestic products 
and resources. 

7. This bureau shall at all times be available as a medium of com- 
munication and correspondence for persons applying for reasonable in- 
formation in regard to matters pertaining to the customs tariffs and 
regulations and to the commerce and navigation of the American re- 
publics. 

8. The form and style of the ^^ bulletin" shall be determined by the 
commercial bureau and each edition shall consist of at least one thou- 
sand copies. In order that diplomatic represen tati ves, consular agents, 
boards of trade, and other preferred persons shall be promptly sup- 
plied with the ^^ bulletin," each member of the union may furnish the 
bureau with addresses to which copies shall be mailed at its expense. 

9. Every country belonging to the International Union shall receive 
its quota of each issue of the ^^ bulletin" and the quota of each country 
shall be in proportion to its population. 

Copies of the '^bulletin" may be sold (if there be a surplus) at a- 
price to be fixed by the bureau. 

10. While it shall be required that. the utmost possible care be taken 
to insure absolute accuracy in the publications of the bureau^ the In- 
«rnational Union will assume no pecuniary responsibility on account 
of errors or inaccuracies which may occur therein. A notice to this 
effect shall be conspicuously printed upon the lirst pag^e of every suc- 
cessive issue of the bulletin. 

U. The maximum expense to be incurred for establishing the hnroau 
and for its annual maintenance shall be $36,000, and the i'ollowinf? is a 
detailed estimate of its organization, subject to such clian^res as prove 
desirable : 

One director Id charge of bnreaa, compennatioD $.'». 000 

One secretary 3,000 

One aeoouiitaut 2/200 

One clerk 1,800 

One clerk and type-writer 1,(100 

One tranulator (SpaniBh and English) 2,500 

One tran^lator (Spanish and English) 2,000 

One translator (Portugnese and English) 2,500 

One messenger.... 800 

One porter 600 

22,000 
Ofiee eipfntM, 

Rent of apartments, to contain one room for director, one room for secretary, 
one room for translators, one room for clerks, etc., and one room for library 
and archives • $3,000 

Lights, heat, cleaning, etc 500 

3,500 

PubUeatian of huUeiin, 

Printing, paper, and other expenses $10,000 

Poetage, express, and mlsceUaneous expenses 500 

10 500 
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12. Tbi; Guvernnient of Xhv UDitcd States, tlimugh the ^SwreUrj U 
State, to advHUce to the InterDatlonal Udjou a fntul of 936,000, at m 
mncb of that amonnt as may be repaired, lor th<s <-xpen»efi of the com- 
memal bureaa daring its first year, and a like hiiid for each sabseqiwat 
year of the existence of this anioa. 

13. On the Ist day of Jaly of tbe year 1891, and of eat-h flnliseqneni 
year during tbe continaance of thiu union, the director of tbe commer- 
cial bureau shall traDsmit to every goveminent bt^'lnngiag to tbt! doioo 
a stati^meot ia detail of the expenses iiicarred lor tbe pDrpufes of tbs 
uuioa, not to exceed 936,1)00. and sliall A!<«es» n{)on each of said gOT- 
erumentA the same proportion of the total outlay aa the popnlatioos of 
tbe respective coantries bear lo the total populations of all tbe ooan- 
tries represented in the nnion, and all the goverameats so assessed sbaO 
promptly remit to the Secretary of State of the United States, in ooti 
or its ecpiivftlent, the amounts respectively assesoed n]>ou tbeai by the 
director of the bureun. In computing the population of any of As 
coantries of this union, the director of the bureau shall be aathoraed 
to use the latest ofliuial statistics in his possesHion. ThefirKtMieM- 
meut to be made according to the following table: 

Tahlt '•/ iittrttmml* for oomnurclal hirwao. 



OonaMu. 


PopnlotioD.! Ttt, 


CoDDtrin. 
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14, In order to avoid delay in the establishment of the union herein 

desi-iJiM'd, till- Dfli'Kiites assenibleil in this Conference will promptly 
coiiniii]iih(;;iU' ti) tiieir respective governments the plan of orgiinization 
and (if inimical win k adopted by the Conference, and will ask the said 
goviTtiirictits to iii.rify the Secretary of State of the United States, 
t]innij;li tlic'ir accredited representatives at this capital or otbertcise, 
of tlK'ir adlie^iiiii or iiou-adhesion, as tbe case may be, to tbe terms 
propii.M'd, 

I.*). Tiif SfiTclnry of State of the United States is requested to organ- 
ise uii^l I'^talilisli the commercial bureiiu as soon as practicable after a 
m;ijuiii> I if I lie cuiintries here represented have officially signified their 
eoriM'iii til jijin tlie International Union. 

Hi. .v rill III linen ts and modifications of the plans of this uniou may tw 
maiii' 111 aiiv time during its continuance by the vote, officially commu- 
iiica;. d lo ilic Hi-crctary of State of the United States, of a majority of 

17. Tlii-A union shall continue in force during a term often years from 
tlie dale of its organization, and no country becoming n member of the 
niiioii shall cca^c to Iiu a member until the end of said period of ten 
jears. L'nliss melve months before the expiration of said ]>eriod a 
niajuritj of the members of the union shall have given to the Secretary 
of State of the United States official notice of their wish to terminaU 
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the uxiiou at the end of its first period, the uuioii shall continue to be 
maintained for another period of ten years and thereafter, under the 
same conditions, for successive periods, of ten years each. 

Josis Alfonso. 

M. BOMEBO. 

K BOLET Pbbaza. 

Salvador de Mendon^a. 
H. G. Davis. 
Ohas. R. Flint. 

ni. — ^Nomenclature. 

motion. 

Se9olved^ That the proper committee of this Conference be requested 
to examine and report about the convenience and practicability of 
adapting a common schedule of foreign goods, to be used by the several 
nations represented in this Conference for the purpose of collecting im- 
port duties, making invoices, bills of lading, etc., each country having 
the exclusive right to fix the amount of duties to be levied on each arti- 
cle, but the schedule of the articles to be common to all. 

M. EOMEBO, 

Delegate from Mexico. 

Washington, January 2, 1890. 

BEPOBT. 

The Committee on Customs Begulations has considered the resolution 
piesented by Mr. Bomero, Delegate from Mexico, with a view to the 
adoption by the nations represented at this Conference of a common 
nomenclature which shall designate in equivalent terms, in English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, the commodities on which import duties aro 
levied, and also be used in shipping manifests, consular invoices, entries, 
dearanoe petitions, and other customs documents, without restricting 
thereby the right of each nation to maintain the duties levied at pres- 
ent or to change them in any way which may be most convenient to 
fheir respective interests. 

Itie committee favors this resolution in the belief that one of the 
ot^Jects tbr which this Conference has been convened is the assimilation 
of the customs laws and regulations of the American nations, in order 
that simplification may facilitate the mercantile operations between 
them and promote the development of their reciprocal trade. The com- 
mittee will formulate the nomenclature contemplated in said resolution, 
if tiie oooQpations of the members thereof allow it, and if they are able 
to obtain the necessary data and expert help therefor, and if unable to 
do this, will report to the Conference the manner in which, in its opin- 
ion, this labor can best be performed. 

This is not the only subject with which the committee has had to 
deaL The committee is carefully considering all the other important 
and complex matters which the Conference has intrusted to it, and as 
Mon as its labors are finished it will submit them to the enlightened 
decision of the Conference. 

While such results will be presented later, the committee now sub- 
mits to the Conference the following resolution : 

^ Eem>lMdy That the International American Conference recommends 
to the Governments represented therein the adoption of a oonunon 
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uumeuclatui-e wbicJt riholl lietiiguate iu al|ihut>e(u»i onivT iu wiiiinM 
tenns, Id Engllsb, PnrtQf^ueKe, iiQ<) Spanisb, the commoditieH oo wbkfc 
import duties are levied, to be usod respectively by all the AnoriOM 
I uatioDs for the parpose of levying castoms iiii)>osl»i whicb urv or mj 

I bereatter be eetabliabed, aoil al»o to 1)6 u.sed id shipping aiAoiftttt, 

I coouQlar iDToices, eatrieB, clearauee ]>etitiODs, and oiber castoma doctt- 

I ineutfi ; bnt not to nfi'ect in any manner the right of each uatton to lerj 

I the import dntiee now in force, or which may hereafter be e*ttsbliabed^ 

I J. Alpokso, 

L Ghaeles R. Flint. 

L M. BOHEtO. 

L H. O. Davis. 

H Saltaiwb de Mekdo5^ 

^L^^^ OxJUAOO 0AL.DER6y. 

I 
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REPORT AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



CONCERNING AX 



INTERNATIONAL MONETARY UNION. 



518T Congress, \ SENATE. i Ex. Doc. 

1st Session, i \ No. 180. 



MESSAGE 

FROM THE 



PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 



TRANSMITTING 



A lettet' of the Secretary of State with a report of the International Ame^ 
can Conference relating to an international monetary conference. 



July 12, 1890. —Read, referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, and ordemd 

to be printed. 



To the Senate a>nd House of Representatives : 

I tra&smit herewith a letter from the Secretary of State, inclosing a 
copy of a report of the International American Conference, recently in 
session at this capital, recommending the establishment of an interna- 
tional American monetary nnion, and suggesting that the President be 
authorized to invite the several American nations to send delegates to 
its Urst meeting in Washington, on the first Wednesday of Janaary 
next, that authority also be granted for the appointment of three del- 
egates on the part of the United States, and that an appropriation be 
made to meet the necessary expenses. 

I commend these suggestions and hope they will receive the prompt 
consideration of Congress. 

Benj. Harrison. 

Executive Mansion, July 13 1890. 



Department op State, 
Washingtony July 10, 1890. 
The President : 

The International American Conference, recently in session at this 
capital, adopted the following report : 

The InterDatioDal American Conference is of opiDion that great advantages wonld 
accrue to the commerce between the nations of this continent by the use of a coin 
or coins that would be cnrrent at the same value in all the countries represented in 
this Conference, aud therefore recommends— 

(1) That an international American monetary union be established. 

(2) That as a basis for this union an international coin or coins be issued which 
aball be uniform in weight and fineness, and which may be used in all the countries 
represented in this Cou&renco. 

(3) That to give full effect to this recomuiendatiou there shall meet in Washington a 
commission composed of one delegate or more from each nation represented in this 
Conference, which shall ccnsider the quantity, the kind of currency, the uHes it shall 
have, and the value and proportion of the international silver coin or coiuH, and their 
rolatioBB to gold. 

(4) That the Goyemuient of the United States shall invite the commission to meet 
in Washington within a year from the date of the adjournment of thia Cq^«c«^<^i^« 
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It was hoped and expected by the Conferenoe that the recorantMiift- 
tiODs wonld be tranatnitted to(Jongrc8S witUarecotDtneodatioD tbaliJi« 
several nations interested be iiiTited to send delegHtes to a meeting of 
the inter national American monetary anion at Washington on the 
first Wednesday of January next; that aatbority be grunted for tbe 
appointment of three dek-gatcs on the part of the United States, and 
that an appropriation be made to meet the necessary expensea. 

Bespectfally sabmitted. 
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REPORT A.Nl) RECOMMENDATIONS 



('ONCERXIX(; 



TKEATIPJS 



FOR THE 



PROTECTION OF PATENTS AND TRADEMARKS. 



1st Congress, » SENATE. ( Ex.Doo. 

1^ Session, f \ No, 177. 



MESSAGE 

FROM THB 



'RESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 



TRANSMTTTINa 



^^^rt of the International American Conference concerning patents j trade- 
marks^ and copyrights. 



:tly 11, 1890. — Read, referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, and ordered 

to be printed. 



INTERNATIONAL PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS. 

So the Senate and House of Representatives : 

I transmit herewith a communication from the Secretary of State, in- 
losing a report of the action of the International American Conference, 
^tely in session in this city, concerning the protection of patents, trade- 
larks, and copyrights in commerce between the American Bepublics, 
> which I iuTite yoar attention. 

Benj. Harrison. 
ExEGUTiYE Mansion, 

WashingUmj Juty U, 1890. 



Department of State, 
Washingtanj July 11, 1890. 
^HB President: 

The Intematioual American Conference, recently in session at this 
apital, was invited to consider, song other subjects, the best method 
»f protecting the patents and ti e-raarks of American manafactarers 
.gainst infringement and forger; r ; and I have the honor to submit their 
ODclusions for your consideration and the information of Congress. 

The South American Congress which met at Montevideo in August, 
888, adopted three treaties for uie protection of patents, trade-marks, 
nd copyrights, which have already been ratified by the Argentine Re- 
•ablic, Bolivia, Brazil, Chili, Colombia, Ecuador, Paraguay, Pern, TJru- 
uay, and yenezuela--all the nations of the Southern Continent — and 
he recent conference recommends their ratification by the several gov- 
mments of Central and North America. 

Respectftilly sn>»»nitted. 

Jakes O. Blaine. 

23 
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1— II il til thn rfnr-M rrf rirh rf fhra —iTrfm^nirmi who UnnAr 
the pvotMtkm «€ their lavs; nd the TJolitiM of thMB rights iaen 
the pe— iq gf the hVy sbJ ■ nisMiiiil to tfc ■aaaar as thelifWa- 
liM of each Slate deMsBtaea. 

Th« rff bt of profertT m htdnstrnl prodoefs reoeirM th« sbid^ ptt' 

i^-ctmn aL'l t^>r .-ji-/ j:u=iniD:ics, Tbe person whodiscovers ne'"" idiIilv 
ir.iil f.C'>l'i':i>. or i:irt-oi.5 new processes for tbeir pre|>iir3tion or manii 
fa^tire, or impi'j^'^* ai-m. iht^ processes alreatly known, f^ntnbules bj 
hi.a thfooverr f-r (nvmti.ia so iLe ilevelopment of iudostrj- and !o in" 
iacr^AM <tt' ].>iili]i<* veulrh, and \as a right iherelo as clear and inc'n 
ItoT^rtibtt-' nndT ibf Iavt^ of all utilized D.itioQS as that wbtrh ilx 
roanafa':tur'=r has tn tLe i.itMlncts of liis factury or ihe laborer to liii 
daily wages. 

In consefiU'ii':'- of ihi* iu'lii^irrial dcvt-lopmeLt of ilie preseut ag»snJ 
Itift daily iarrea-L' of iiitem;uit>iiiil tommercial relaiious very pn-.ir iro 
(ifiriatici: tms Kitt-ly .iitiK lif.l In the -sipDs and marks pmployeil bvmiir.' 
lirai'niK-rs If) (li<tiiietii>lL tlif priidm-t-s of their factories, and by irtd'-r* 
to 'li.^linuni.-li (li'- '^.iri-s wliicii they select and place upoD ihe inart'-t, 
wbicli iiialUs iiTid >\fHi> iire conini'inly lalli-d manulaclnrers' or dealfis 
trade inurkM. 'Ibf Iradesniao or niiTcliiint wIju wins reputation for* 
Iradi'-murk by tlie Mi|>erioiity of ilie ariicles to which lie attacb«$ n 
aci|uir(*M a ri^'Iit to tliut mark which the law should foster and protecL 
and ir xhoulii piiiiiHb those who Tlotale Ibis right, either liy tnakin^ 
tiiiliiwj'iil H.i(; of or by cotinterfetting or forfrinp a aiarfc bplonginj; ic 

Tliis will prolfct not mily the iiiiiker or seller, bnt also the bnvf;. 
who iiiiisl Kcijcrally n-ly iu sclectii]i: an article u]ioii the tnnle-ni:irk 
wliidi lijis rii;i(lc it kjiow'n in tlie nuirket. When an accredited truii- 
tihiiil; i^ nnlawliilly iiscil nr lorged. with the intent of pivinc In ilie 
tiiiir!;. < :iiiil the .on-niiiT ;ih iuinUcuitciI iirlicleof foot], the dHvplJi>:i 
(,'.-in' rally ;iK.snni(-H initialed giavity; foi, at the same time that tlir 
jHopiifirii'M ii;;lit of (jwncrslijpiif the nnlawlully appropriated onvnu- 
tei Ifitrd riiiii li in vinliited, ami that the bnjer, who is a victim or :ti.' 
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imposition, is defrapded, the health of the coDsamer is freqaently in- 
joTBd and at times his death occasioned. 

As a general rale, the laws relating to literary, artistic, and indns- 
trial property protect in each country, only the proprietor who is a citi- 
xen or resident of the country itself, and tacitly permit the violation of 
similar rights of property guarantied by the laws of other nations within 
their own territories. Even in countries where the movable property of 
a foreigner is protected from the moment he enters the national territory, 
aod. where the property of an absent foreigner is respected like that of 
a citizen or subject, no protection whatever is granted to the author, 
inventor, or artist for the rights which belong to him, and which, on ac- 
count of their immaterial and intangible character, can be more easily 
Tiolated. Henry Olay, speaking in the United States Senate in 1837 of 
literary property, said : 

A British merohant brings or trAnsmits to the United States a bale of merchandise, 
and the moment it comes within the jurisdiction of oar laws they throw aroond it 
affeetoal security. But if the work of a British author is brought to the United 
States, it may be appropriated by any resident here and republished without any 
compensation whatever bein^ made to the author. We should all be shocked if the 
law tolerated the least invasion of the rights of property in the case of the merchan- 
diae, while those which justly belong to the works of authors are exposed to daily 
violation without the possibility of their invoking the aid of the laws. 

This protection — which may be termed international — of literary and 
artistic copyright outside of the country of its origin has been accorded 
by the nations of Europe and America only in reciprocity for equal pro- 
tection given to their citizens or subjects simply as an act of interna- 
tional comity, or by virtue of compacts and conventions, but it has never 
tx^n demanded as an invested right. 

It was not until 1815, in the Congress of Vienna — and then only in a 
limited degree — that the principle of international protection of literary 
and artistic property was first recognized in Europe by the provision, 
which was there adopted, that the authors and artists of every State 
included in the Germanic Oonfederation should enjoy throughout said 
Ck>nfederation the same protection granted by law to authors and 
artists who were citizens. Afterwards Denmark, Oreat Britain, Switz- 
erland, and Austria, each separately, agreed to recognize the intellect- 
ual property of those nations which should grant them reciprocal rights. 
To France belongs the honor of being the first to solemnly proclaim, as 
it did in 1852, the principle of unlimitCNd and absolute international 
protection of intellectual property and of making the unauthorized 
im>roduction of works published in foreign countries a punishable 
offense. This liberal principle was also adopted unanimously in 1858 
by the Literary Congress of Brussels, which, with the object of general- 
izing it, made some very important declarations, which were adopted 
(although without immediate practical results) by the Literary Congress 
of Antwerp in 1861, of Vienna in 1873, of the Hague in 1875, and of 
Bremen in 1876. It was not, however, until 1886, in the Literary and 
Artistic Conference of Berne, in which Germany, Belgium, France, 
Spain, Oreat Britain, Hayti, Italy, Liberia, and the Begency of Tunis 
took pSkvtj that a positive and official result could be reached. In iact, 
the nations represented constituted themselves an International Union 
for ikt Protection of Literary and Artistic Works. They signed a con- 
▼ention, in which *< literary and artistic works" were defined and enu- 
merated, the rights of authors clearly specified, and means adopted for 
rendering them effective; and the Union established an international 
olBoa^ onder the supervision and supreme authority of the Swiss Con- 
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eder»tioii, the fioDCtions of which were fixed with the commoD cotuoit 
of the contracting parties. 

Ab a geoeral rule, the natioDs of Europe have not gr&nted th« pt» 
tcctjoa of their latrs to the iDiluslrisi property of foreiguers, execfitH 
sets of rvciprocal wnrtt^y or io ^tae of express sdpulatioos onBtJiiMl 
in iDtematiooAl compacts. Just as in the rase of iit<^^a^y aod artMiB 
copyright, to France beloags the honor of first proclaiming ibe wnplt 
ftDd ab»olat6 principle of tDteraational pn>t«clion to indastrial prop- 
erty. The "lol^mational Cougreea of Indafitrial Property,' held in 
Paris in 1878 onder the auspices of the French QovenimeDt, included 
in its labors eveiy aabject relative to " indnstrial propertji' 
but, oondning it^'lf within the limits of it^ mission, it merely reoon- 
mended the Governmetits to open negotiations with a view to equal- 
izing the legislation of the xeveral nations on so important a subject 
The Conference of 18S0, nhich al^io assembled in Paris, eiideavored te 
girea prat^tical and definite form to the declaiations made in 1878; taii, 
with this intent, prepared a drangbt of an international conveotisii 
Id which it was provided that all the nations adopting it sbouhi «b- 
stitute a anion, within which indnstrial property should enjoy uaifocB 
protection before all the oourt-s of jnstice. 

Kevertheless, this convention did not obtain the mdficatioo of tkf 
GoYeruments,and it was not nntJl 1^83 that the establishment of a UvtoB 
for the International Protection of Indnstrial Property was definitriv 
realized. According to the terms of tbe convention, signed iu Paris oo 
the 20th of March of that year by tbe representatives of France, Belgiam, 
Braeii, Spain, Goatemala, ^to'^t Holland, Portugal, Salvador, Seni% _ 
and Switzerland, these nations constituted tbemgelves a Union Kir tte ' 
Priitci;riuri f>f liulustrial Property. It was, moreoter, (iroviiU-d tliat (hi' 
pnipi-rtv, ill tlie hriiiiilfxt nci.'i'|it.ili(iii of the term, should enjoy iu e^ch 
of tilt- I'Miniiries eoiiniciJ^iiiK tlio Union at] the ailvant.ipes frrauted bv 
thrir i't-s]i('i;ljvi.' Ia«s to L'itlzi-iis iir subjects. Sjiefial i»rovisions wer» 
foiiiiiiliitL'fl ttiili tlieiiliiett of jirotet'tiiiR the names of business firms anil 
fin'jlitiitiii;; tlie iiiiiiisiimeiit of counterfeiters of trade-marks. AdJ, 
tiiiiilly, it waa agreed to organize an ■■ lutiTimtioiial Office of Industri^il 
ri(i[ii-i ty." to be muiutaiued by funds apiirnpriatcd by the coutraclinE 
HtateH, ami placed under tbe high aulhurity and wiipervisiou of tbe su- 
peiiiir a dm in intra t ion of the Swiss Coiifeileratiou. Tbe ratifications of 
the Governments were ([uickly exchanged, and, in conforoiity with Ibe 
jirovisioii, tlie liit^niiiliniiai Olllce wa.s organized in Benie under ti* 
authority of the Swiss Government. 

To the ri'cciit L'uiiKr.'Ns ..f l'iM;ir.' IntiTnatioiial Law, of Moutevidm 
aseemliltid in ri'-^jjOMsi- In iiii iiivit:itioii i^sm-d tiy Iho Governments i>f 
the Argfiiliiir Ki'imlilir ;iiid tlic i;e|>iiiilii' of Uruguay to the other 
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thiMlillriciii-c-. Ill llii' k';:ishiliun .11 (HitM/ouiili'y Iruiii Itnit of liiioIIi.t, 
and nl' .st^il^lisliiiig iniiuii^' tlics.' j.iini'jpli's tbat of iiitfrnatioiial \'Tr^ 
ttxtiuii of iitvraiy, artistic, aiul industrial property. In the tlirw 
tnatiiw nn lilerary and artistic copyright, on trademarks, and on piU 
t'lilw, siiliMLiilied to by tbe representatives of the Argentine Kepublii', 
llolivia, Hrazil, Ohili, Paraguay, Pern, and the Itepublic of Uruguay. 
will) atlcnded waid Congress, your ('"mniittoe on PatentJ* and Trade- 
marks tiiids the principles set forth ^vliicb, in its opinion, shonld t>e 
adopted throughout this continent, in order to assure and giveeflectife 
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proteotioii to the rights of literary^ artistic, and industrial property 
acquired in any of the nations represented in this Conference. 

£a the treaties referred to literary and artistic works, trade-marks, 
and patents of invention are clearly and precisely defined ; in the same 
manner are prescribed the rights of authors and artists, proprietors of 
tiade-marks, and inventors, which the contracting powers guaranty and 
protect; the formalities to be observed in obtaining this protection and 
gnaran^ ; the limits of said rights, and the manner in which they may 
be exendsed. All the conflicts on those subjects which may arise from 
diversity of legislation between the contracting States are settled by 
elear and precise provisions, which are formulated with all due respect 
to tiie sovereignty and laws of each State. Thus, for instance, in re* 
apect to literary and artistic copyrights it is provided that authors 
floid artists shall enjoy the rights accorded them by the laws of the State 
in which tiie original publication or production of their works took 
plaee, but that no State is obliged to recognize such rights for a longer 
time than that allowed to authors who obtain the same right in that 
State. 

Bights to trade-marks granted in one country are recognized in the 
others, but with due regard to the laws of the latter; and to ei\joy the 

S:bt to an invention for which a patent has been obtained in any one 
them it is neoeesary to have the patent registered in any other in 
whioh its recognition is asked for in the form prescribed by its laws. 
WlUi regard to the duration of patents, the same principle is established 
whieh was previously mentioned in relation to literary and artistic 
and it is moreover provided that the duration of the patent 
be limited in each State to the period prescribed by the laws of the 
State in which the patent was first granted, if such period be the shorter. 
It is also provided that questions arising on the priority of invention 
ahall be settled according to the date of the application for the respect- 
ive patents in the countries where they were granted. Finally, in all 
Mieee treaties the principle is established that those who violate the 
ligfatB of property therein recognized and guarantied can be legally 
arraigned only before the courte of the country in which the offense 
■lav have been committed. 

GQie Oommittee on Patents and Trade-marks begs leave to append to 
Uiis report copies of the treaties of the Congress of Montevideo, above 
leferred to. Being persuaded that by the formal adoption on the part 
of the nations here represented of the just principles embodied in those 
treaties, and by their enactment into positive law, the necessary pro- 
tection of the righto of literary, artistic, and industrial property will be 
aeeored, your oommittee respectfully submite the appended resolution 
to the consideration of the Conference. If the above-mentioned treaties 
are ratified by the subscribing nations, and are furthermore adopted by 
the Bepublics of Colombia, Ecuador, and Venezuela, which, although 
they approved the proposition to as<semble said Congress, could not take 
part therein owing to the pressure of time, then those principles shall 
be the law in force on the subject in the whole of South America. In 
Oentral and North America they may likewise have equal authority if, 
in aooordance with the stipulations of Article 6 of the additional proto- 
col of tiie South American Congress, the subscribing nations consent, 
as is to be expected, to the adoption of the treaties by those nations 
who were not invited to it, in the same form as those which, while ap- 
iKTOvinff the proposal that it should assemble, took no part in its de- 
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KHXHaOESSATIOXB AS ADOPTKD BT THB CO^TFRKKHCK. 

Whrntmrn tte lotermtioBal Araetieaa Coafermoe is of the opin ion Uut 
&« III ■liiii OD Uterac7 aod artistic property, oo patents, and oo tiwit- 
ta»tk*j iiihitwUil bj Ae Bootb Americau Oongreea of Hontorideo, 
fal^ gWMomty mud pniccet tbe tigbts a( [oopectjr which are the sDbjwt 
of Um pcoriaiODS tbefon coDtahied ; 

J8«»teerf, Ikat the CoofeRDee meoauDetid, both to those Govenimcot* 
of Anflfica whidi aeeeptcd Ae fnafmntioa of holding the Congnvs, tint 
cooM noc putiopua in ha deiibentliooB, and to those not ionutl 
thereto, bat who an rcpfeeented in this OoofeieDoe, that they adopt the 
said trealiM. 

Afpkxdix. 
rzmatt os utmbamt asd amtibttc ooftxiobt. 

mi BxeelkacT, ihaPnaidaataf thsBevnbUcof ^ , M«., e(c.,hBTijicBctMlM 

eslar ial* ■ Uwaj on 1Ubi«(; Hid artutio eapjright through tbeir plMupaUUUfiM 
in oancitM ii ■iMiiil in the tatj et HoatMUM, b.T LtiTiutioD at tb« OBViiai— M 
«f tba ArgMUiiiaBeMUiekikd nfllwi fMlrii ii Kefwlitie of Um^nsj ; 

HIa ExoeUcner, the PterideBI of tba BepvUie of , bemg reprewatMl bflfe 

> "<«■; 

WIm, kftec exhihitisg thetr Aill povuB, which we(« fcond lo dae form, utiaOm 
UwoasferMKesaad diactMsioiM daocmut UtthecaM, hk**agn«d upon the fidUtwIii 
■tipolatiooa : 

Aancia L 



III. 

The autbor'.i rijiht of iiwnerchip in a lirerary or arlietic work Bhall conipri** lb( 

thorizi' its tranBlfttioii, ami ti> reproduce it in anj- forui wbateoever. 

Article IV. 

Ko Stat« nhall \ia obliged to recof^nize the riglit to lileruy or artistic jirapeny foi 
a longer jierioil tban I but allnwed touuthorswho obtain the same right in (bat ^tal«. 
TbiH period may bo liiuiteil lo that preitcribed in the coantry «her« it origioates. if 
anch period be tbn ehort«r. 

Akticlb V. 

Ry the exprevioD literary or artistic workn ia imdcratood all books, pampli1rt». or 
•Iber wrilin^cH, ilrmnaf icut ur dramalico-miiaical works, chorogmpbies, iiiu-.ii.'al fm 
jHisitionH nith or wit bout worila, dra ninths, paiiiliii{;a, eciitptiires, engraviii^i. phoit>- 
);rit)ihB, litho{;rHlih«,t:i'o};ruphi<:al luapa, ]>tanN. skclchis, and pbisiic works rt'hiliui: ^■^ 
^I'ocrapliy, ti)|io{-rupJiv. uri'hilecture, ur to nciencca in general: and liii^illy evtrr 
iiriidiiirlion Ihx firld of litf^mtiiro or art which may be pabliBbed in any way by pnui- 
mj! or ri- prod lie Hon. 

Abticlk VI. 

'rbn trannlntors of works of which a copyright either does not exist or h^ eipifrd 
oliall I'lijoy with re~|iect lo Ibt-ir translations the rights declari-il in Article III. bui 
thef sball not proTeut tho publication of other tranalatious of the aauie work. 
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ajkticub yn. 

Newspa|>er artiolea may be reprodaced apon qaoting the pablication from which 
tbey are taken. From this provisiou articles relating to scieucee or arte, and the re- 
piodnetioii of which shall ha-ve been prohibited by the anthors, are excepted. 

abticlb vni. 

Speeches pronounced or read in deliberative assemblies, before tribunals of Justice, 
or in public meetings, may be published in the public press without any authoris** 
Hon wbataoever. 

Abticlb IX. 

Under the head of illicit reproductions shall be classed all indirect^ unauthorized 
appropriations of a literary or artistic work, which may be designated by different 
vames as adaptations, arransements, etc., etc., and whi^ are no more than a repro- 
duction without presenting the character of an original work. 

^ Abticlb X. 

'The nghts of authorship shall be allowed, in the absence of proof to the contrary, 
In &Tor of the person whose names or pseudonyms shaU be borne upon the literary or 
artistio works in question. 

If the authors wish to withhold their names, they should inform the editors that 
the rights of authorship belong to them. 

Abticlb XL 

Those who usurp the right of literary or artistic property shall be brought before 
ilie courts and tried according to the laws of the country in which the iraud may 
haTO been oommitted. 

Abticlb xn. 

The recognition of the right of ownership of literarv and artistic works shall not 
pfforent the eontraeting States from preyenting by suitable legislation the reproduc- 
tion, publication, ciromation, representation, or exhibition oi sU works which may 
be eonsidered contrary to good morals. 

Abticlb xm. 

The simuitaneous ratification of all the eontraotinff nations shall not be necessary 
to the effectiveness of this treaty. Those who adopt it will communicate the fact to 
the Govemments of the Argentine Bepnbiic and the Eastern Republic of Uruguay, 
who will inform the other contracting nationB. This formality will take the place of 
an exchange. 

Abticlb XIY. 

The exchange having been made in the manner prescribed in the foregoing artide, 
this treaty shall remain in foroe for an indefinite period after that act. 

Abticlb XY. 

If any of the contracting nations should deem it advisable to be released fh>m this 
treaty, or to introduce modifications in it, said nation shall lo^fmin the rest ; but it 
shall not be released until two years after the date of notification, during which time 
measnres wiH be taken to effect a new arrangement. 

Abticlb XVI. 

The provisions of Article Xm are extended to all nations who, although not repre- 
sented in this Congress, may desire to adopt the present treaty. 

Wherefore, the plenipotentiaries of the nations enumerated sign and aflix their seals 
io the forefloing, to the number of ^-»— exemplars, in the city of Montevideo, on the 
— day oCLthe month of January, in the year 1889. 

[u 8.] ' (SignatureSi) 
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TBBATT OX TRADS-UABSS. 

His Excellenoy, the Preaident of tho Bopnbllo of , etc., etc., havliiK tgtBiA 

to eater into a treat; od trad«-tDnrkB, through their plenipoteatiariM in aongi^ 
assembled in the cil.j of MonteTidw), by iovitatioD of the GoTemmeuta of tho At- 
gentine Republic and of the Eaatom Hepublic of Uraguaj : 

Hia ezoellenoj', tho Preaident of tho Eopnlilio of , being represented Uj Mt. 

, cto.j 

Who, alter esbibitiu}; their fnll powers, vhiah t 
the conferoucea ftnd diacnaaionB Deueeaury to the oi 
ing stipolationa : 

Aeticlb I. 

Any person to nham shal) be granted in one of the coatractiDg Statfia the excliulT* 
right to a trade-mark aball eqjoy tho Banie privilege In the other Stat«a, but with do* 
respect to the fonnulitica and oonditiona eetabliahed by their lavs. 



The owneiahip of a trade-mark shall incladethe right Uinse or to sell orothnrwiM 
eoDvoy it. 

Abttclk in. 

By trade-mark shall be nnderatood the sign, emblem, or exterior motto wbicih (be 
merchant or maonfactnrer adopts and appliea lo his wares and products ia order Xo 
distinguish them from those of other dealers or manufacturers trading iu ariicls* of 
the same character. 

To this class of marks aball belong those called trade devisee, or deeiKHS, whitl 
by meane of weaving nr stumping are affixed to the product exposed for sale. 

Articlr IV. 



A&TICLE V. 

Thi> BitiitiltaneouN mtiliialioii of nil the rontrnctiug nations ahnll not 
to thii efi'uctivi-iLPBH of this tii;ilv. Those who adopt it will comniuoicati' llie fad l" 
theGoviTiiineiiteof the Ar;<i'ti(i'iii>Rei>ul>lti: uud the Eas(ern Repnidic of i:riit:<)u>. 
who will inform the olbiT coiitriicting n:itliiUH. This formality will tuk« Ibi' pt:i'i' 



Article VII. 

of tliP coiitrnctioK natiou* should deem it sdviHshle to he released from tl 
T (u iiiirodni'c niodilicatioiM into it. said nation Hbnil inform the rest ; but 
■ be rt-leaw-d tittil two yraiB iifti'r the date of notification, during whitb tii 
will be labi'n to I'flect a new .irriintji'nii'nt. 

AllTlCLK Vlll, 

Tbo iirovisinnH of Arlii;Io V am cxtpiukd to all the nations who, nltbonyh iml r.' 
r(w«-n(ed iu this Congress, may dnsiro to adopt tlm piosent treaty. 

Wlieri'foro the PU-nipoientiarii'H of tho natiou8cnuiuorate<iBiBnandftllix ib<>ir-i>. 

to the fori'^oing to tiio tiiinibiT of eicmplacB, iu the city of UoDtevidi'o, ud i 

— dav of the month of January, in the year 1889. ' 

[L- 8-J (Signatures-! 
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TREATY ON PATENTS OF INVENTION. 

Hia Exoellenoy, the President of the Bepablio of , etc., etc., havinf^ agreed to 

enter into a treaty on patents of invention through their plenipotentiaries m congress 
asaembled, in the city of Montevideo, by invitation of the Qovemmentsof the A^n- 
tine Repoblic and of the Eastern Repnblio of Umsnay ; 

His Exoellency, the President of the Repnblio of , being represented by Mr. 

^,etc; 

Who, after exhibiting their full powers, which were fonnd in dne form, and after 
the conferences and discussions necessary to the case, have agreed upon the following 
atipalations : 

Abticub I. 

# 

Any person who shall obtain a patent or privilege of invention in any of the cou- 
traoting States shall e^Joy in all the others the ri^ts of inventor, if within a year at 
the ntmost he shall cause his patent to be resistered in the form prescribed by the 
laws of the country hi which he shall ask forlts recognition. 

Abticub IL 

The duration of theprivilege shall be that fixed by the laws of the country in which 
it is to take effect. This period may be limited to that prescribed by the laws of the 
State in which the patent was first granted, if such penod be the shorter. 

Abticlb III. 

Questions arising as to the priority of invention shall be settled according to the 
date of the reqiieBt for the respective patents in the country where they were granted. 

Abticlb IV. 

By invention or discovery shall be understood any new method, mechanical or 
manual apparatus, for the manufacture of industrial products : the discovery of any 
new indus&ial product, and the application of perfected methods for obtaining resnlts 
superior to any previously known. 

No patents shall be granted— 

(1) To inventions or discoveries already made public in any of the contracting 
States, or in others not bound bv this treaty. 

(8) To those contrary to good morals or to the laws of the country in which the 
ps^ents are to be issued or recognized. 

Articlb v. 

The rights of the inventor shall include that of enjoying the use of his invention 
and of transferring it to others. 

Abticlb YI. 

Those persons interfering in any wav with the rights of the inventor shall be. pros- 
ecuted and punished acconUng to the laws of the country in which the offense may 
be committed. 

Abticlb VII. 

The simultaneous ratification of all the contracting nations shall not be necessary 
to the effectiveness of this treaty. Those who adopt it will communicate the fact to 
the Governments of the Argentine Republic and the Eastern Republic of Uruguay, 
which will inform the otiier contracting nations. This formality will take the place 
of an exchange. 

Abticlb Yin. 

* 

The exchange having been made in the manner prescribed in the foregoing articlci 
this traaty shall remain in force for an indefinite period after that act. 

& Ex. 177 2 
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INTERNATIONAL AMERICAN CONFERENCE. 



REPORT AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



CONCEKNING AN 



UNIFORM SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS 

AND MEASURES. 



518T Congress, \ SENATE. \ Ex. Doo 

1st Session. } ( No. 181. 



MESSAGE 

FROM THK 



PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 



TRANSMITTING 



A letter of the Secretary of State, with a report of the International Amer- 
ican Conference on the subject of weights and measures. 



JVLY 12, 1890. — Ready referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, and ordered to 

be printed. 



TTBiaHTS AND MEASURES. 



To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I traDsmit herewith a letter from the Secretary of State, inclosing a 
copy of the Report upon Weights and Measures adopted by the Interna- 
tional American Conference, recently in session at this capital. 

Benj. Harrison. 

ExEOUTiYE Mansion, July 12^ 1890. 



Department of State, 
Washington^ July 12, 1890. 
The President : 

I have the honor to transmit herewith a copy of the Report on Weights 
and Measures as unanimously adopted by the International American 
Ck>nference. This report, as will be seen, recommends the adoption by 
the United States of the metrical decimal system of weights and meas- 
ures, which is now in use by the Governments and people of all the 
other American Republics and most of the nations of Europe, and which 
is already authorized by the laws of the United States. The adoption 
of this system in the customs service would, it is believed, greatly pro- 
mote the public convenience, and I beg leave to submit, for the consid- 
eration of Congress, the draught of a bill for that purpose. 

Bespeotfolly submitted. 

James O. Blainb. 



A BILL to aathorise the nse of the metric system of weights and measores in th« 

onstoms serrice of the United States. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress as- 
eew^led^ That from and after the first of July, 1891, the metric system 
of weights and measures, authorized by the act of Congress approved 
July 28, 1886, shall be nised exolosively in the customs service of the 
United States. 



HETBIC aYSl'EM OF WEIGHTS A»D MBA8UBE8. 



INTERNATIONAL AMERICAN CONFERENCE. 

EEPOBT ON WEIGHTS ASD HBASUBES. 

To the Eonorable Hw Internal ionat Conference : 

The cotnmittee ivifpoioUid bj the honorable presideat to iaqninis 
the adviBability of the adoption, by all the natiiins here repre8«iiied,o( 
a uniform system of weights and mi>asui-es, have the honor to miboitt . 
the following report: i 

The need of establishing a nnit of comparison for everything sasocfid- I 
ble of boing weighed or meaflnn^l was doubtless rerxinnized from (h( ' 
remotest antiquity; or rather from the time when, the right of owMh I 
ship being aekuowledgcd, tho bartering orexchange of L-ommo(iiti«el» i 
came a definitely established practice. 

History shows that this ouit of comparison was general ly some pottiM ' 
of the human body. I 

The Hebrews, as well as the Carthaginians, IMicBnicianu, and Kgyp- . 
tiauK, had, as their principal measure of length, the foot. ■ 

Later, the Greeks and Kooiana added to the number of their measoiM 
the finger, the thumb or inch, the palm, the fathom, the pace, the doal>l» 
pace, etc., the namea of which indicate the source wheucx? they are dt 
rived. 

These are the measare« which even after the lapse of cenUuies bave 
been in ase in the greater number of eivilised aatiooa. 

Bnt as the human body varies so mnob in mze the measnres adofitt4 
frridi it iiro iRTessarily iirbitriirv. At the present day evpu the Icaruot 
are not ;if:rci'd ;iIkiiU tlic cxiict length of the Grci-k and lioman foot, 
bfiii^ dL\ idcil ill tln.'ii- o]iiiii(>iiB among various estimates. 

Jt is cvidriit, tljen, tliiit .such a standard of measnivmont Inut not au<l 
can iii>t have a cimslunt and nniforin basis even ac a given i^'riod, iwl 
«tili loss at different times, or with reference to different races at tbe 
sani"' liiiu'. 

Such considerations ijiiluced the Constitiieut Assi-mlilv of I'lauce. in 
the last decaile of tlic eiglitrculh century, to adoj>t as the basis i-t a 
system a simjile and invariable dimension susceptible of asctTtiinmeni 
at all ti[iies. 

80, by decree of May S, ITfO, upon the motion of Mr, Talleyraod, it 
was ordered that a commission composed of French savants, to be ap- 
pointed by I lie Acadi'niy, should be charged with ascertaining theleuKtli 
of a simple iiendtiliun wliLcb would mark a second at tlie level of tbe 
sea in latitude i.'P. Tbe same decree provided that t)ie Governmeat 
should rcf|ucst the King of Ihigland to apiioint a committee from tlif 
Uoyal yociely of London to ('«-o|ierate with the French commission with 
a view to establishing 11 common system of weights and measures, ;inil 
recotntnciidiiig its Ll^L' ti> the other nations, 

The l''rciich delegates, ii<)niinaled by the Academy, were Lagrati;:c. 
Laplace, Mutige, and Coiidorcet. The English Government decliiieii 
to co-upeiate, assigning as a reason the political conlenlioiis then iij 
tating I'lanee. 

Tlie l''ieni:li eomiuission, departing from the original iirogramiiii'. 
whieli cciiitcrnplat.il i-liielly (he determination ofa peiiduhiui vibratiu^' 
seconds, considered the ijiiestion vvhellier it MOidd notlte belter toiakf 
as a nnit of length a fraction of the earth's meridian. This idea hav- 
ing been a<lopted, for fear that there would else be diflQculty in eecohiiE 
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for the new system the approval of those nations whose territory was not 
intersected by the 45th degree, the commission on the 17th of March, 
1791, presented to the l^atioual Assembly a report in which it proposed 
to adopt as a fundamental nnit the roirs^innr o^ ^ quarter of the earth's 
meridian, and to give to this unit the name of meter. In accordance 
with these recommendations, Mechain and Delambre were charged with 
the delicate problem of measuring the arc of the meridian included 
between Dunkirk and Barcelona. Mechain and Delambre ibund the 
quarter of the meridian equal to 5,130,740 toises, which result was 
adopted by the legislative body on the fourth Messidor of the year VII 
(Jnne22, 1799). 

The same measure of length served also as a basis for establishing 
ibe unit of weight called a gram, adopted by the law of the eighteenth 
Gkinninal, year III. This is the weight, in a vacuum, of a cubic centi- 
meter, of distilled water, taken at its maximum density, which corre- 
sponds to the temperature of 4^ centigrade above zero. 

The expressive nomenclature with its concise prefixes, the ascending 
and descending series of multiples and submultiples, and the facility 
with which it lends itself to decimal calculation, make this simple and 
admirable system the only one worthy of universal adoption by civilized 
nations. . 

In fact, in 1873 an international commission, known as ^^The [Inter- 
national] Metric Commission," met in Paris, with a view to agreeing 
upon the adoptibn of a universal system of measures. England, Bussia, 
Austria, Germany, Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, Belgium, Holland, Sweden, Denmark, Turkey, the United 
States, and several of the Spanish American Bepublics were represented 
by distinguished scientific men. After careful deliberation they aban- 
doned the idea which had been entertained, of a new measurement of 
the earth's meridian, recognizing the fact that such an undertaking 
would be attended with great difficulties, and could yield only uncertain 
results, and they agreed to adopt the French meter, the standard of 
which is i)re8erved in the French archives.* 

The same decision was taken with regard to the kilogram as the unit 
of weights. 

The commission also recommended certain necessary precautions for 
securing the accuracy of the standard meter according to the dimensions 
fixed upon. 

Finally, a convention for securing the international unification and 
perfection of the metric system was signed in Paris on the 20th of May, 
1875, which convention was ratified by the Governments of the follow- 
ing nations : Switzerland, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Argentine Ee- 
gublic, Denmark, Spain, Italy, Peru, Portugal, Belgium, Brazil, United 
tates, France, Bussia, Sweden and Norway, Turkey, and Venezuela. 

The following gave their adhesion afterwards: Servia, in 1879; 
Eonmania, in 1882 ; Great Britain, in 1884 ; and Japan in 1885. The 
Bepublics of Chili, Colombia, Equador, Bolivia, Costa Bica, Mexico, 
Salvador, and Uruguay have also adopted that system. 

In a recent lecture delivered before the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, M. de Malarce said : 

That in 1677 the nee of the metric system was obligatory m varioas parts of the 
globe, that system beiug the one employed by 302,000,(X)0 persons ; that in the coarse 
of ten yearH it liud been adopted by 53,000,000 more; that in the same year. 1877| 
various countries contain iog a population of 97,000,000 voluntarily adopted the use 

* In the Intematioual Metric Bureau, which seventeen nations contribute to sup- 
fort Mid dixeoi. 
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of tliia >78tem; that )C wm kUo legally admitled in Quieia, Tnikev. «ti>] British Ud^ 

which* • - -" '-' '■"^"-.-^— .. ■ - - 

Erevails, but ti' 
; ;94.000,000 eoaU, Bod tbe <lMimal Byvtem 
BDts in Ibe three coDotiies lost nsiiied. So that odIj- 4-i.Odo,OOa i>«noi>a oxici nit 
teckOD accordiog to the anoisnt ey stems <if weigbta uid measure*, aod who do tM 
teeogoize the metrtco-deoiniBl. 

Becently the Uoit^d States OovemiDeDt received official fac-similM 
of the met^r and kilogram agreed upon in the iDicmatioDal Melhcal 
ConfereDce, held ia Farig Id September ot last year, and the boxea oao< 
taiuin^ tbem were officially opened on the 2d instant at the Exe4rDtiT* 
MsDsiou iu the presence of the President of the Repablie and otbir 
fnoctionaries, and certain dititiDgished personages 8(>eciaUy iovit^l to 
the ceremony. 

BECOMMENDATIOS AS ADOPTED BY THE OOPTPEKENCB. 

The advantages which the laetrieo-decimal system offers being m 
evident, and that system having been already adopted by so cooader 
able a namber of nations, yonr committee recommend the adoption of 
the following : 

Baelved, That the iDtematiooal Ai 
tba metrical decimal B;B(«m to thu n: 
adopted it. 



INTERNATIONAL AMERICAN CONFERENCE. 



REPORT AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



CONCERNING A 



UNIFORM SYSTEM OF PORT DUES. 
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61st Congress, > SENATE. c Ex. Doo. 

1st Session, t \ ^o. 182. 



MESSAGE 

VBOM THS 



PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 



TRANsmrriKO 



A report of the International Ameriean Conference relative to a proposed 

uniform system of port dues and consular /ees. 



July 14, 1890. — BmA, refeiied to the Committee on Foreign Relations, and ordered 

to be printed. 



To the Senate emd House of Representatives : 

I transmit herewith a letter from the Secretary of State, inclosing 
the recommendations of the International American Oonference, re- 
cently in session at this capital, concerning a nniform system of port 
does and consular fees to be adopted by tlie several American Eepab- 
lics, to which I invite yoar attention. 

Bbnj. Harrison. 
ExBcruTiYB Mansion, 

Washington^ July 14, 1890. 



Department of State, 
Washington, July 14, 1890. 
The President : 

The International American Conference, recently in session at this 
capital, made some important sa^gestions for the consideration of the 
several Gtovemments represented, looking to the redaction and simplifi- 
cation of port charges and oonsolar fees. Copies of the reports are here- 
with submitted, with the hope that yon will deem them worthy to be 
transmitted to Congress^ for such action as may be thought advisable. 

B€»pectfully submitted, 

Jakes O. Blaine. 



10 PATENTS, TEADE-MAKK8, AND COPYRIGHTS. 

Abticus IX. 

If any of the oontractiDg Dstions Bboitid deem H advisable to be rele&acd from tliii 
treaty, or to iutrodnce modificationa in U, Haid rniliou aliall bo inform the rriu; but 
it Bbull Dot be releaeed antil two yMirit after tlio date of uotiflcaliou, duiini; nUdi 
time measnrea will be taken to effect a aow oiraiigetiieut, 

Aaticuc X. 

The ijroviHioBB of Article VII ore extended to all natiooe ■who, although not ny»- 
BOBted in this Ccnicr<!S«, may desire to adojit the preaont treaty. 

Wherefore the plenipotentiaries of the nations enunienUed sign and affix Uwir iwli 

to the foregoing to tlio number of eiamplors, in the city of Mcntcvideo, on til 

jJay of the month of Jannary in the year ll5t£>. 

li» a.] (Signstium) 
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REPORT AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



CONCERNING AN 



UNIFORM SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS 

AND MEASURES. 



INTERNATIONAL AMERICAN CONFERENCE. 



REPORTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



CONCERNING A 



UNIFORM CODE OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 



518T Congress, > SENATE. i Ex. Doo. 

1st Session, i \ No. 183. 



MESSAGE 

FROM THE 



PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 



TRANSMITTINQ • 



A report of the International American Conference touching a uniform 

code of International Law. 



luLT 14, 1890. — Bead| raf eiied to tha Committee on Foreign ReUtiona, and oidered to 

be printed. 



To the Senate and House of Bepresentatives: 

I traDsmit herewith a letter from the Secretary of State, inclosing the 
recommendation of the International American Oonference with refer- 
ence to the adoption by the American Eepablics of a uniform code of 
international law, to which your attention is respectfully directed. 

Bbnj. Harbison. 
ExEcuTiYE Mansion, 

Waehingtonj July 14, 1890. 



DSPARTlfENT OF STATE, 

Waehingtonj July 14, 1890. 
The President : 

I have the honor to hand yon a copy of a report on international law 
adopted by the International American Oonference recently in session at 
this capital. Thediversity of legislation by theseveral nations respecting 
property rights, contracts, partnerships, debt, marriage, dowry, inherit- 
ance, wills and beqaests, the age of majority, the conveyance of prop- 
erty, the legalization of docaments, and other civil and commercial 
transactions has been the scarce of great annoyance and expense to citi- 
zens of one nation who happen to l^ residing in another. 

At the conference of the Soath American nations, in session at 
Montevideo from Angast, 1888, to February, 18^, careful study was 
bestowed upon this subject, resulting in the formation ofa code of civil 
and commercial law, which has already bc^n ratified by several of the 
Bepublics of the southern continent, namely, Bolivia, Brazil, Ghili, 
Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, and the Argentine Republic. 

The receht Conference commends this code to the consideration of the 
(Governments which have not given it their sanction, and the same is 
forwarded for the information of Congress 
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I also forward berewitb, for the informatiOQ of Congress, sappleiaeDt 
ary reports from tlie Committee on International Law — 

(A) On the subject of claims and diplouiado intervention, 

(B) Ou the navigation of rivers, 

with recommendations in which the delegates on tJio part of (lie Cnilei 
States could not concur, and a mf^ority re|K>rt setting forth tlif trrmitidi 
of their objection ; also a rejoinder by the delegate from EcumIut u 
Buch minority report. 
RespecttnUy submitted. 

Jakks 6. Bladie. 



INTERNATIONAL AMERICAN CONGRESS. 

JIEPOBTS ON INTBRtlATIONAL LAW. 

I. 
ON CIVIL AND COMMERCIAL LAW. 

The Committee on International Law, whose doty it is to propoHt 
nniform rules of private international law concerning civil andcominr 
cial matters and the legalization of docuiueuts, has now the honor' 
submit for the consideration of the honorable delegates tli«resiilt< 
itB studies and deliberations. 

TboDgh onifonnity of rales in matters of private inteniatioaftl It- 
was not specifically and expressly named in theactof ConErressconvot- 
iii;; tliis Confen'iiri- ;ih rmf of llii' subjects to bc' treated in lli^- I,il'i-r. 
tiji-re is no <!■■"''! "ii'' '•• I'OI-^ '(■■■pMiniitt'ly witbiii tbi' wr"'..> :m' ! ■■>■■!'>■ 
ot those sill'. .Illy would iiio.sl dir<'-\- ■• 

mote proMpt-iity ami .-.iiibilil,\ in llift mutual relatiout; oi' (bf wtriims 
States of AiuiTiiM. If till' ill liiciil tics of commnnication, i!k' ilitlVrfiii'^' 
to be found in the Dr^aiiiziiliuii and the rules of the rt'SjU'ctive fu^roiu- 
houses, and even tlie diversity of weights and measures, art' obstacle:* 
tothe attainment of the desired cud — tlint is, the greatest practicable 
niiification and harmonization of the people of these States — a no le,-s 
important obstacle is that which arises out of conflicts of law upon mai- 
lers of daily occurrence and constant application. To t~;uilit;ite the 
movement among these communities it is not only esi)edient but imli*^ 
pensable to endeavor to remove such obstacles. 

I'rivate iiiternaiionid law is that branch of law which ha.s the O'^si 
diiect, immediate, and intimate bearing upon the pcrsoLi, the familv, 
anil i>roperty ; or, in other words, upon the three pteeioiis eleniHit." 
characterizing man in his social aspect. Vainly would we ofler to :inv 
individual all the inducements of rapid, convenient, and cheaj) voa- 
munieation, or of similarly favorable conditions in matters of port Aaf'. 
cu.stom-houses, and money, if other subjects which are to him of liK- 
greatest moment, concerning either his personal rights, his authonij 
and position in his family, or his powers and privileges iu regwrd to lii^ 
property, renmin in doubt. Uniformity of rules iu private iiitei natiunal 
law would tend to i-emove this uncertainty, the consequences of wbicb 
are the more to be feared as the nniou brought about by a more -MV.^r 
and fruitful commercial intercouree grows closer and more intimate t*- 
tween the nations. 

The ideal, no doubt, is an absolute and complete uniformity of legi-^ 
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]atioD, at least upon those points on which conflicts may arise. Bat as 
this can not at x)resent be hoped for, we must at least provide a definite 
and safer rule by which snch conflicts may be settled as they arise. In- 
aainnch as every nation, whether great or small, is entirely free to 
adopt for itself such institutions and laws as it may deem best calca- 
lated to supply its needs or to meet the circumstances which surround 
it, it of course happens that the differences of legislation exhibited by 
them are sometimes striking. 

By virtue of the sovereignty of those States each of them has the in- 
disputable right to enforce its laws within the limits of its territory and 
wiUi respect to its own citizens. But when the case is that of foreign- 
ers within its territory, or of the citizens of the State in foreign territory, 
then there has to be considered, besides the law of the State itself, the 
law of the foreigner's nation, or the law of the place in which the citizen 
finds himself. Supposing that these laws differ, as they may, in view 
of the diversity of conditions and circumstances of each sovereign State, 
the necessity will be felt, urgently and imperatively, of some established 
principle by which the matter should be set at rest. If the nations 
were to live in entire isolation, if they were neither to admit foreigners 
into their territory nor to allow their citizens to enter foreign territory, 
if there wore to be no commerce, navigation, or communication, or if the 
laws relating to civil and commercial life were everywhere the same, no 
difficulty whatever would be encountered. But, as already stated, the 
facts are that the laws are, and for a long time will continue to be, di- 
verse ; and furthermore, that nations do not live, nor ought nor wish to 
live, in isolation, and that, quite to the contrary, the independent States 
of America have gathered together hero to discuss, through their lawful 
representatives, those measures which, in their opinion, may be the 
safest and most eflScacious for promoting the closest and most intimate 
union which their independence and their true inte^ests may possibly 
allow. 

U^ for instances the law of North America fixes the age of twenty-one 
Tears as the full legal age, and in any of the Spanish- American repub- 
Ucs it is the rule that full legal age is not reached until the age of 
twenty-five, it is necessary to have some standard for deciding whether 
a Spanish-American citizen is of full age here at twenty-one, or if a 
liTorth American there must wait to be twenty- five in order to be con- 
sidered as of full age. If marriage is entered into here with certain 
Bolemnities, and there the form and the solemnities are different, it is 
Beoessary to decide whether parties entering into the contract of mar- 
riage in their territory accorcUilg to the laws of their own nationality 
are or are not entitled to have such marriage treated as valid every- 
where ; and it is necessary also to decide whether a foreigner here, or a 
IS'orth- American out of the United States, must in his marriage observe 
the formalities of the law of his own country or the formalities of the 
place in which it is celebrated. If a marriage entered into in one re- 
pablio may by the laws of the latter be dissolved and the parties to 
such marriage go to live in another republic whose laws declare the 
contract indissoluble, or vice versa^ it is necessary to know how to de- 
cide whether the marriage in question may or may not be dissolved. 
If, according to the law of the place in which the m<arriage is celebrated, 
the wife has power to manage her property and freely administer it, and 
according to the law of the place to which the parties move and in 
which they live, the wife has not this power, but the husband is the 
legal administrator, it is urgent to determine what rule shall govern in 
case of controversy, li the order of succession is different ; if in one 
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place inbtritance is a matter of right and in anotber the property mi| 
be tneiy disposed of b; will; tf the effects of contracts ar« diOereDtf . 
if the methods of eoteriag into partoersliipg or other comtnercrial id»- 
tions axe not (be mine, or if the cooseqaeooed thereof are different; tf 
the form and effects of a bill of exchange or any other oomniercial paptr 
are different, it is imperative that eome role should exist for settlait 
sach qaesUona as may arise. 

These ordinary iastanues, which might be indeGnitely multipM 
in erery branch of civil and commercial law, and further complkknl 
by qnestions as to what law applies to property foand io one lerrhiiiK 
when the owner is a foreigner, plainly demonstrate the neccnHyff 
certain rales for the detertnination of such coatrorersies. Th««e ^lSk^ 
ences ure dne, as before said, to the eovereifnity of the diflEnMl 
States manifesting itself in diversities of legislation; bat they on^hi 
nevertheless, to be made to disappear by the barmoDioos actioo of tte 
BO vt; reign tie^ tbemselveii, in parsnance of their laudable desire to nnil 
all occasioa of troubles or disputes among them. 

Down to the present time all Iheee conflicts have been decided •» 
cording to doctrines held by writers on private international law, ' 
on a philosophic stud}' of the nature and bearing of the laws i 
the mnlaal relations of nations. Bot, although the progress •uc«v' 
achieved in this branch is unquestionably great, and nithoagh the writ- 
ings of Foelix, Fiore, Calvo, Kiqnelms, VVheotoo, Story, Wharioflin 
his wort on the Conflict of Laws, Dudley Field in the draf^ of a Code 
of International Law, and ver>- many others, whose mention woold io- 
voire too fffeat prolixity', bare thrown coDsidersble tight apon all thai 
subjects, their opinions, however, do not always agree upon impoHant 
points, nor iios.-uss (lie liiiiiiiri)z force or tiiesolcmti authority wliiihouiv 
i:hil br imjiailed liy the voluntary, express, aDii u-oiit-erted ix^t'O tuition 
wlii(-h a treiity gives. To secure this recognition would certainly be i 
very fjreal Step towards obtaining union, and the committee feels thai 
it is its duty to set forth what are the reasons why, in spite of tlies* 
enuNideratious, it has been restrained from attempting, detiniiively ami 
at oiHf, anything in that direction, as it would very strongly have <ie- 
sireillo do. 

Asidl matters of private international law are intimately and ncce-*- 
sarily (■oiiiU'Ct('<i witlipoiiitsolniunitipallaff and techuicaljurisprndeuce 
and us tlie prtsi'nl Conl'iri'iice was not intended to be a congresii of 
jurists, tlie ciniiinittec has leart-il that some of the honorable member* 
of the (Jonli-reiLce would Tiot feel authorized or disposed to enter iij-o:! 
discnsHionsof hiwainl liiidertake the study of the numerous provisjiiti- 
wliii'.li would necessarily foini part of any complete code of private in- 
ternational law on rivil and commercial matters. >"i>r could the com- 
niiHi-f content it.scll, especially since elsewhere, as in Lima and Monte- 
viileo, tiiu-.U rlaboiate and accurate conidustuns have been rcacheil. wiili 
siiliiiiitlin;: loi- till- approval of the Conference some five or six pener.il 
anil iiLoie or liss iiiili-tiniti' principles, such as oniinarily form the ba.*)^ 
and t'oiindaiioii of the doi^trinesand conclusious of the writer.'t of trt-.it 
ises, becansr ihis would have had no ])raetical efl'eet or couseiiueiiw. 
ami would havi' h-fi ihc subject In thi'sauic condition of vagueness aii>l 
unrerlaiiiLty that it w;is bi'torc. For these reasons the committee bus 
had ri'CiiiLise to a plan whiirh, in ilwjudgmeut, not only avoids ditSt'iil 
tii-H, l>ut al1or<ls the best {ruaiauties of certainty and thetrreatest j-rob*- 
bility of ourstTuritij: siife and useful practical results. 

Tlic forrnulatiou of a code of |)rivate interuatioiiallaw on civil :iDil 
commercial matters would certainly require more time and attenlion 
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than can now be given to it, inasmach as this is not the only snbject 
with which the Conference has to deal, there being, in addition, many 
others of importance. Its discassion, furthermore, would be the work 
of many months, and this too, without there being any certainty that 
the end aimed at would be reached, because owing to the complexity of 
Ae subject and to the number and closeness of its relations to the in- 
tenial legislation of each country, it would not be easy to form off-hand 
an accurate conception of what the common interests demand. Fortu- 
nately, the committee has found ready to its hand as distinguished and 
oomplete a presentation of the subject as could be desired. That pre- 
sentation is embodied in the Treatise of Civil and Commercial Law 
Bttictioned by the South American Congress of Private International 
Law of Montevideo, which opened on the 25th of August, 1888, and 
closed on the 18th of February, 1889. The amplitude of the discus- 
sions in that Congress, the minute and careful study of every point and 
detail involved, the intelligent consultation and laborious study which 
the reports and discussions show to have been bestowed upon the 
works of the most distinguished European and American writers, the 
Joat appreciation with which it has met, and, above all, the circum- 
stance — so clearly entitled to great weight — that it has already secured 
the adhesion of seven of the American nations, have powerfully influ- 
enced the judgment Of the committee in £»vor of embodying the work 
in question as the substance of what is to be recommended. 

Had it not been for the reasons above indicated, in view of the wide 
scope of the said treaties, which the honorable members of the Confer- 
ence already know— comprising, as they do, all matters of civil and 
eommercial law — and had it not been, furthermore, for certain special 
obstacles which would prevent the delegation of the CTnited States of 
Ainerica from adopting the suggestion, the committee would have sim- 
ply suggested a recommendation to be made to the Governments repre- 
sented in this Conference to adopt the treaties in question. But (the 
committee repeats) in view of them, and in view especially of the prob- 
ability that some of the honorable delegates might feel bound, before 
indorsing such a recommendation, to go through a detailed personal 
stady of the said treaties, and, perhaps, an examination and discussion 
of every one of the articles thereof, which would occupy the attention of 
the Conference for many months, it has decided not to go so far in the 
resolution to be submitted. Thut resolution accordingly embodies only 
the suggestion that the Conference recommeud to the various (Govern- 
ments represented therein which have not already adopted the Treaties 
of OivU and Commercial Law formulated by tbe Congress of Private 
International Iaw at Montevideo that they examine the said treaties in 
such manner as they may deem most convenient, and, within one year 
from the closing of this Conference, announce whether they accept the 
same, and if they do, whether such acceptance is absolute or with re- 
strictions or modifications. 

The committee believe that by this plan undue haste is avoided in 
taking final action upon matters so delicate and important; and that, 
while in this way a sufiicient time is affonled to each Government for 
making, in such manner as it shall deem best, an examination of the 
said treaties and for deciding as to the expediency of adopting them, 
or as to the necessity for modifications thereof, there is also presentea 
a safe and definite foundation in a work already accomplisbed, and 
which, to the other sanctions which it presents, joins that of its being 
already the law of a considerable number of American nations. 
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It is possible — nay, probable and almost certain — tbat on a sepantt 
exnuiiuation of uomo of the provisions of those treaties there may tn 
fonod a formula wUich, in respect of expreesiou or evon of sabstant^ 
would constitute an improvement upon those provisioDs ; bat the wtJit 
ought to be considered a« a whole, without losing sight of the fat-t liut 
in these matters what is to be hoped for is not perfection in all the de- 
tails, bat the best result upon which the majority can nnite withocl se- 
rious iuconvcnience toany. In this is fonnd another reatwti for leaving 
to the Governments tho examination of these treaties taken togeifaii, 
inasmuch aa they would feel more at liberty to exercise tlieir tuil m- 
thority iu passing upon this or that point which here might give oa» 
Hion now and then Iu the most seriouB Bcraplen. They alone, faribo- 
more, could, after thorough and adequate stady, accurat^'Iy esiimsla 
the importance, scope, and consequences of the changes which wooIJ 
have to be made in internal legislation and the greater or lesa practi- 
cability of those changes. 

The committee believer thus that the resolution which it sabuitL 
while it may prove productive of very beneficial results, can not he said 
unduly to compromise the responaibdity of the honorable delegates. It 
haK this, furthermore, in its favor, that even in the improbable cootiB- 
gency that one or more of the Governments represented iihall faii U 
adopt the treaties in question, this wunld not prevent their udoptiou bj 
the others: so that though it would not then constitute the private ia- 
teniational luw of all America, it might at leaet constitute that of* 
great many of the American nations. And it has this further advu- 
tage, beside, tbat it doea not leave the aabjecE to await the asaembli^ 
of another conrercnce, but leaves it to each Govemmcut lo announce, in 
llie wav sjiccilicd ;iiiil indepi'iidenilv "1' tho oIIkts, iis own adijptimi of 
till' siiiil treaties. TliiM'Ciiiniitlt'e thinks, too, that it d"Ds not traii-nii'i 
i!s [iroin-L- (iinclloiis in sutijiCistitJg timt the ri'coiiimcndation be Miaiit-to 
t'liihraci,' the inaty riiiicriiiiiip judii-ial procedure, it hoin;,' a ijec<>.-iiry 
(-uiii]ilfiii('iit of the others and the solemn exi)rfs.si«ii of the form in 
wiiiih ;ire to lie maih' available tho.se lawful actions open to each imli- 
viiiiial iti civil and coimiicicijil matters. 

Willi resiH'ct to tlie letiiilization of documents, the commit tee believes 
that the simplest anil most philosophical principle is that adi)j)teil i'.v 
tlit'sai[ii'Cori;;icss — lo leave tho formalities to the law of theciuiiilrv iu 
whii'li tlie thn;fiiiicut urigiiiatcs, and reijuire only aiitheiitication by ilif 
diiiliiiiMitic i>r lOiisTilar a;;<'iit accredited to the c'ltiiitry or place of ft- 
ccniiiiii by the Govf-riimi'iit within whose territory the paper i.s to liin'e 
eflect. 

In view iif all of wliii;h tlic cuiiruitteo submits to the Conference tlie 
liillowiiij,' resiilutioiis : 

TCE KKCOMMKNDATIONS AS ADOPTED. 

ncsoh-cd, That theGovenitiieiita represented ill this Conference, "liiili 
as ,vct liuve not aceeilei! to the treaties of private iiiternatioual Ui«. 
in il law, commercial law, and law of proceedings adopted at the Cun- 
j;ress wliieli met at -Monteviileo on the "5th of August, 1SS8, be, anJ 
tliev are liereby, JveomiLieiiiled to cause said treaties to be studied, so 
as to reiidei' tlieiiiselves able, within the year, to be counted from thr 
date of the tenniiiation of Hie labors tif iliis Conference, to liecLin' 
whether tliey do or do mit aci-ej.i ilir said Ireaties, and whether their 
accciitaiiee of the .satie fs absiiliitc or qiialitied by some amendments oi 
restrictions. 
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Besolved further J That the Governments represented in this Confer- 
ence be, as they are, recommended to adopt in the matter of legalization 
of doeaments the principle that a docament is to be considered dnly 
iMalized when legalized in accordance with the laws of the country 
wherein it was made or executed ; and authenticated by the diplomatic 
or oonsolar agent, accredited in the nation or locality where the docu- 
meut is execated, by the Government of the nation in which the docu- 
ment is to be used. 



Appendix No. 1. 
• treaty on international civil law. 

(As Approred by the South American CongreM At Montevideo on Febraary 1, 1889.] 

TiTLB I. — Of person; 
Article I. 
The logal capacity of persons shall be goyemed by the laws-oftheir domicile. 

ABTnCLB 2. 

CliftDge of domicile shall not distnrb the legal capacity acquired by emancipation, 
nullity, or Judicial authorization. 

Article 3. 

The State as a corporate body is competent to acquire rights a nd to contract obli- 
g»tioD8 within the territory of another State, subject to the laws of the latter. 

Article 4. 

The existence and legal capacity of private corporatious shall be governed by the 
1*W8 of the country granting their charter. 

The powers with which they are invested gives them full authority to exercise, 
oat of their place of incorporation, all such act« and rights as are incidental to them. 

In the exercise of acts incladed in the special purpose of their incorporation, how- 
ever, they shall be subject to the provisions established by the State within whose 
territory they intend to exercise said acts. 

Title II.— 0/ ihe dtmidU. 

Article 5. 

The law of the place of residence of a person shaU determine the requirements 
neoeesary to constitute a domicile of said residence. 

Article 6. 

Parents, guardians, and curators shall be considered as domiciled in the State 
whose laws govern the discharge of their duties. 

Article 7. 

The domicile of persons who labor under legal disabilities shall be that of their 
legal repreaentatives. 

Article 8. 

The domicile of husband and wife shaU be that which the couple have adopted, 
•nd in defanlt of such adoption, their domicile shall be that of the husband. 

The domioile of the wife lawfully separated shall be that of the husband until she 
■hall adopt another. 
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._ _. ^__ mat «te ■>■!■!■■ abBll eaetniie tftb* iBb^BSt la Ih* bv 

Ttnx rv.— Of niTfaji. 



'nwMatn*liiiK8U*c^ko««TiT, dwH Mit bs bwnid tn lacogniae k manine' ft'- I 

(«> r«Bt qf ^* OB lbs part or a* ■OBtnotiM pMtka, U boing raqsire^ (hM ll 
mma be AiDt tDartaoi nanud th> w*tmaa tvemjicanaf v;«k 

(t) Jhlrthiriip in dind line b; noaaBgunttr or by ftOBitj, «itbn !«UBal»« 

niMiiiiiMfii 

{•} JiMCwiiif betvecD iMilittBto »r akcitinmM brollKn M>d autns. 
(4) KOiiBgbj«BjaB«^Mt£erwpclMiparM'aecoiBp]iM^or«aeof the aaanMpi^ 
Uc« lot Uw pHTiMn «( auntac Ibe aBTTiTW. 
(<)FacaeffBwnaceBrtfa«1aU; * 



Tin rigUa aad fa tiw otiaamf4 p«rtlMin eTwrtMng oonce m hig thtir futnd 

rrl,itr"ii5 fhal! be poveTnrf br ihe law* of llie malrimonial domi.ile. 





Articlk la. 


■II.. 


lai'of iLi. patrimonial .liiiiici!.- fl^ali pivvrn : (a. Lt-,il ^e|.ani.-. ■: " 
. h, Di8*]i.tion of the mari-,;i.^^ Ur ; i.ruviJeU tlial (Le {.tolui.I:* ^i.ir;-. 
h( uDilir iIjc Iu«- of iLi> placp "litrv ihe uiiirriag.' topl; [■Inii-. 




TlTLK v.—"/ lAe j<a(rr»u; puJter. 




AJillCLE I J. 




.y 111.. 1,-ilv .,f lt,e place «l;.n- ir is csrrtisra. 




Abticlk 1.^. 


lii;; 


V, as «eU BH the nlifnation th.rei.f ami 'other ails aliecliun il, /hal'l 'w p 
^v lli" l«w oftli.' Statu Kbereiu lU.? saiU property is located. 




TiTLK VI.— 0/ filiation. 




Articlk IC. 


ml iJ 


law j-ovtrniiig the marringi' contract shall iluterniino the Witiciato fihi'- 




AllTlCLE 17. 



Qln^^t i..jiH<oii..,-TniiiK till- l.-j:iliiimcy of tlicfiliatiouwhicl. do not refer lo the vwJ- 
ily or iiiilliiy of the niarrinRo sliall be goviTueU by the law of the conJaKSl (loBicil* 
at tli.i tiinooniiocUild'sbirth. 
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ft 

Abticlb 18. 

The rights and duties incident to illegitimate filiation shall be goyemed by the law 
of the State wherein they must be exercised. 

Title VII. — Of guardianship and ouratankip, 

Abticlb 19. 

The appointment to a guardianship and onratorship shall be governed by the law 
of the place of domicile of the persons who are legally incompetent. 

Article 20. * 

A person appointed as guardian or curator in one of the contracting States shall be 
recognized as such in all the others. 

Abticlb 21. 

Gnardianship and onratorship shall be governed by the law of the place of appoint- 
ment, as regaids the rights and duties incident to the office. 

Abticlb 22. 

The authority of guardians and curators over the property of i>ersons legally in- 
competeut, located elsewhere than their place of domicile, shall be exercised accord- 
ing to the law of the place where said property is located. 

Abticlb 23. 

Legal hypothecation that mav be allowed by law to persons legally incompetent 
shall nave effect only when the law of the State where in the duties of guardian or 
curator are discharged is in accord with the law of that State wherein the property 
affected is located. 

Tttlb yUI,—Frovi9Um$ appliedble to mies IV, V, and VII. 

Abticlb 24. 

Preesinp; measures concerning the personal relations between husband and wife, 
the exercise of paternal powers, and gnardianship and onratorship, shall be governed 
by the law of the place of residence of the married parties, parents, and guardians 
and curators. 

Abticlb 25. 

The remuneration allowed by law to fathers, guardians, and curators, and the 
conditions thereof, shall be governed and determined by the law of the State of ap- 
pointment. 

Titlb DC. — Of property, 

Abticlb 26. 

Property of whatever nature shall be exclusively governed by the law of the place 
of location in so far as regards its nature, possession, absolute or relative alienabil- 
ity, and ^nerally in respect of all the legal incidents of its character as a thing (as 
distinguished firom a person). 

Abticlb 27. 

Vessels in non-territorial waters shall be considered as situated at the place of 
reg inter, 

Abticlb 28. 

The cargo of vessels in non-territorial waters shall be considered as being at the 
port of destination of the goods. 

25 
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ASTIOLK 29. 



Abticlx 30. 

The removal of prnMnal propertjc sball not »Stict tbe rigbta ooqnirml kcooHUsg to 
the litiT of the place where U exlRled M i-be lioie of tbeir acqaUitioo. 

The parlii-ii iDteresteil an obliged, however, to comply with all tbe leqdinBnoU, 
both of subiilHiica anil toito, required by iim law of tbe [ilaoe wbeiic« taken, lo ■«■ 
quire or preservu tbe eaiil rigbta. 

Akticlb 31. 



reqniremeiitB, shall take prccutleoce of tbe rigbie of tbe part; having first tKHjoiiKL 

TnxB X.—0/ktatacU. 

Articlk 32. 



TheBBmelawdiallgoveni: (a) Tbeir durttlion ; (b) tbeir uataie; (a) their T»bil- 
ity; (d) tbeir olO«otti; («) tbeir coutequenceai (/) their perfonnauce ; (g) and H- 
nally everything relating to contraotii in any reapoc;l wbtlttioever. 
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Articlb 39. 

orm of pablio dooaments shall be governed by the law of the place where they 

Dated. 

ite docnmentB shall be governed by the law of the place of performanoe of the 

t in qaestion. ' 

Title XL — Of nunriage settlemenU, 

Articlb 40. 

Lage settlements shall govern the relation between husband and wife respect- 
property they had at the time of making the contract and that which is after- 
acquired in everything that is not prohibited by the law of the place of its 
1. 

Articlb 41. 

3 absence of special stipulations and as to all matters not provided for therein 
here be, and as to everything not prohibited by the law of the place where the 
y is located, the relations of the parties married to said property shall be gov- 
y the law of the conjugal domicile that may have been selected| by mutual 
ent, prior to entering into the marriage. 

Articlb 42. 

conjugal domicile shall have been selected beforehand, the aforesaid relations 
) governed by the law of the husband's domicile at the time the marriage is 
into. 

Articlb 43. 

»nge of domicile does not affect the relations of husband and wife to the prop- 
) it acquired before or after the change. 

TiTLB XU.—Of e8tate$. 

Articlb 44. 

orm of a will shall be governed by the. law of the place of location of the in- 
le property at the time of the death of the decedent. 

-theless, a will registered in due form in any one of the contracting States shall 
led valid in each of the others. 

Articlb 45. 

es looi shall govern : (a) Testamentary capacity ; (h) that of an heir or legatee 
it; (o) thevalidity and effects of the will ; (d) the inheritable titles and rights 
ives and the survivor of the marriage bond ; (0) as to whether any portion of 
te must, under the law, go to the heirs, and if so, the proportion thereof; (/) 
bother any, and if so, what portion, of the estate may be reserved; (g) finally, 
ling relating to legal or testamentary succession. 

Articlb 46. 

) payable in one of the contracting States shall be first liens upon the assets 
situated at the time of the death of the decedent. * 

Articlb 47. 

d said assets be insufficient for the liquidation of the aforesaid debts, the 
"8 shall share pro rata in the assets located in other plaoea, without prejudice 
referred right of local creditors. 

Articlb 48. 

I the debts must be liquidated in any locality where the deoedent has left no as- 
• creditors shall exact pro rata payment from the assets located elsewhere, 
, Ifowever, to the same limitation established in the preceding artioIe« 
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AxnciM*3. 

Boqncata eonehcJ t& genene tena* wid not desigBatiii^ Uw locality of MtiiAr- 
tioBOc pajiDnit iImQ Iw goTwiMdbjr the lmwa<U» place oT dooiiFilr of tbe laulic 
Bt dwliBscf hudeufa; tbey ibatl ba lealuad fron the propert j tlwt he ma; Iwtr 
]efl in Hid dnmlriln. aod !b defraU thenof, or ita bHsffidenc;-, the j abaU be mluM 
or paid pn t*l» ««t of all tbe oiber propettj- irfth* dcMdont. 

Abticu&O. 

Ttw doty or Mjuuuuli^ daU b« ■ahject to the Uw EOiemmg the estate ropeT^ieg 
which it is d«iDMided. 

ehoeltl tbe sccoD]i[ing«aBoeniie«IorpiEaaa«Jpn>|)ertf (otbertliaii iBoiiej]itiluilI 
W limited to tbeestato of wbioh aaid prapart f is« pKt. 

Wheo it i* with regp««t to a aiun of mut^ej tbe •nonnt ahall be apportioned antaot 
ibe saveral eM*t«a in whioh tbe •oconniing heir ia intczeaMd, in ppopmioa loiUa 
■hareine*ch. 

AKncui 51. 



.ii^llit Iwr^r.- tlu- mini.- ..'f til.' .t-f.-n.lnnt'- -' 



ii(iar.'NBiMl ti, the. 
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Abticlb 59. 

AotioDs, founded on the exercise of the paternal authoritX) and on that of gnardiann 
or onrators over minors and persons snffering under disability and of the latter against 
the former, shall be heard m every thing fwecting them personally before the courts 
of the country where the parents, guardians, or curators are dooiiciled. 

Abticle 60. 

Actions touching the property, its alienation or actions affecting the property of 
persons soffering under disabibty, should be heard before the courts of the place 
where the property is located. 

Abticlb 61. 

The courts of the <place of appointment of guardians or curators are competent to 
take cognizance of accountings by said guardians or curators. 

« Abticlb 62. 

Proceedings for nullity of marriage, limited and absolute divorce, and in general 
all questions affecting the personal relations of husband and wife, shall be instituted 
before ^e courts of the martial domicile. 

Abticlb 63. 

All questions arising between husband and wife concerning alienation, or any other 
acts affecting the matrimonial possessions, the courts of the place where the property 
is located shall be competent to determine. 

Abticlb 64. 

The courts of the place of residence of the parties shall be competent to tako cog- 
niisance of the provisions of article 24. 

Abticlb 65. 

Proceedings concerning the existence and dissolution of a partnership should be 
brought before the courts of the place of its domicile. 

Abticlb 66. 

Trials originating in an inheritance consequent upon death shall be brought be- 
fore the courts of the place where the inheritable property is located. 

Abticlb 67. 

Realty actions, and those known as mixed actions, should be instituted before the 
courts of the locality where the thing at issue is situated. 

Should said actions cover things located in different places, the proceedings should 
be brought before the courts of the place where each may be located. 

Titlb XV. — Creneral proviHon$. 

Abticlb 68. 

It is not indispensable to the enforcement of this treaty that it be ratified simulta- 
neously by all the contracting nations. The nations approving it will communicate 
snch approval to the Governments of the Argentine Republic and of the Republic of 
Uruguay, that they may notify the other contracting nations. This procedure shall 
take the place of diplomatic exchange. 

Abticlb 69. 

The exchange once made in the form prescribed in the preceding article, this treaty 
shall remain in force, counting from 8uch ratification, for an indefinite period. 
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Sliould Any oue of the conirsctinf; OAtloiui tee fit To witbdran from Hum Inaty « 
to totrodiiL-e ampodmeDls tbereiii, it aball notifr the others; but sud intbiln*>l 
sball nul tatae effect until tna ;e»r8 attut notice toereof, » period withio vhich ednttt 
thall be made to arriTe at a noir »gre«meDt. 



Tbe proTisioDH of article 68 are extended so as to inclade tboae nations, whicfa. » 

■ . = __ i_ .!.!_ j> g^ may nlsb to aeceptthe present Ireaty. 

iaries of tbe aforesaid bationa sign and seal lii 
- day of tbe montb of , of the je»i oo* 



APPEiroix 2. 

TREATT ON INTERNA TIONAL COMMERCIAL LA W. 
Ai ■TOf'ed by the South Amciiiui Conjcnws ai UnntertdH) od Ftbmuy*. UM. 

Title I. — O/eoMmcroCal ooU ond m«rohmto. 

Abtici-e 1. 

ired as eitbei 
perTornied. 

AiincLE a. 
WliaC KljaH cnn^tjiute parlies uierchaKlH shall bO detenniDcd ai'cordint: tu thrU' 

Mcrcbaiil,-. and , ..intiuTuij! CkTks sliall bo snbjert lo Ihc c 
TITLK W.—Of parintTHhifK. 

Article \. 



ynimtneryliipha. 
li^rl^vro^vlivreiM .1 
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Articls 7. 

The courts of the couDtry wherein the partnership has its legal domicile shall take 
cognisance of litigation ariflung between the partners or that may be brought by third 
parties against the partnership. 

However, if a partnership domiciled in one State carry on operations in another, 
which operations should give rise to litigation, this maybe initiated before the courts 
of the latter State. 

Title III. — Of land^ maritime, and life insurance. 

Insurance contracts on land and on river or inland water transportation shall be 
aabject to the law of the country wherein' the property insured is situated at the 
time of the execution of the contract. 

Article 9. 

Maritime and lif<b insurance shall be subject to the laws of the country where the 
insurance company, its branch offices or agencies are domiciled, as provided in arti- 
cle 6. 

Article 10. 

The courts of the countrv* where the insurance companies have their legal domicile 
shall take cognizance of all causes instituted against said companies. 

If said companies have branch offices in other States the provisions 6f article 6 
shall govern in the premises. 

Titlb lV,—Of9olli$iona, fonlingSf and shipwreoke. 

Article 11. 

Collisions and foulings of vessels shall be subject to the law of the country within 
whose waters they happen, and they shall bo subject to the jurisdiction of the courts 
of the same. 

Article 12. 

In case of collisions or foulings in non-Jurisdictional waters the law of the country 
of register shall govern. 

In case the vessels should be registered in different nations, the law of the country 
most favorable to the respondent shall prevail. 

In the case set forth in the foregoing section the jurisdiction in the premises shall 
belong to the courts of the country first reached. 

Should the vessels arrive at ports situated in different countries, the Jurisdiction of 
the authorities first taking cognizance of the matter shall prevail. 

Article 13. 

In eases of shipwreck the authorities of the territorial waters in which the accident 
takes plaoe shall have jurisdiction. 

Should the shipwreck occur in non-jurisdictional waters, Jurisdiction shall be 
assumed either by the courts of the country whose flag the vessel carries, or those of 
the respondent's domicile at the time of the institution of proceedings, at the election 
of the libe^^ant. 

Title Y.-^Of chartering. 

Article 14. 

Chartering contracts shall be subject to and governed by the laws and courts of the 
countrv where the shipping agency with which the chartering party has con- 
tracied is located. If the object of the chartering contract be the transportation of 
merchandise or passengers between ports of one state it shall be governed by the 
laws of the same. 

Article 15. 

If there be no shipping agency established at the institution of proceedings the 
chartering party shall bring his action before the courts of the domicile of any of the 
parties interested in or representing the said agency. 

If the shipping agency be the plaintiff it may institute proceedings before the 
csoorts of the state where the chartering party is domiciled. 
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Tnix VI.— O/ bollontry b«md». 

ARTtCUt 16. 



TLo ftmoDnlB r&ised on bottnuiif bonds, for the ii«CM«itiH of the laat royki:^. (hail 
hd^o pivferenco in the order of jinymiiiit ovordnl>Mc<intnu«t*di<>r Ibc coiutrvcUaii •' 
niircliaeeof theTemel and monnv Mlioil ou uiltl bottonirT*iii a iirarioiu yonge. 

'•*"•■■'-'- - " te befoW- 



LoaiiB iDBdo liming the voyage sliall tiavo .pnfercuce iivcr thow luade I 
... . ....... . . 1 . . _ . ...._r. . ... |,(im,r„ ofiLp » 

k that nhich folluvr 



eailiugof tbeTesaul; and if thcro gboDld l>u mnny doring tbu cuunu oftLv ruya^aM 
nroferencoHhall beeatabliohQil in tbu tovuno urdpr uf datva. that nhich folluvahai 
loa prefence over that whicfa jiruci-tloB. 

Loaua laadB at ports enturod in dinreoa %nd during the at>7 tli«reui aliaQ b* aAM 
together and paid pr» rata. 

Article 18. 



QneatJons orialng between Ihe ci 



lable to luftke eood the amonnl IoodmI oat ofttt 
he may bring h» ' ' 



property snbjoct to the paymcut, he may bring h's aotiou bofore llii> conna ef tht 
place where the contract waa eZKCuted, or those ^ the debtor'* doolcUa. 

TITLK VII.— 0/ MomM. 

Abticlb 19. 

Shipping art! lea eh all beanbject to the Ian of the c«antry wht-re the rnoinrlli 
execatM. 

AiincLE -20. 
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TiTLB IX.— 0/MU« ofexekange, 

Aehclb 26. 

The form of drawiDg, endorsing, aocepting, and protesting of a bill of exchange 
ahall be governed by the law of the localities where such acts are respeotiyely eze- 
cated. 

Abticlb 27. 

The legal relations between the'drawer and payee of a bill of exchange, resulting 
from the drawing thereof, shall be governed by the law of locality where the bill is 
drawn ; those resalting between the drawer and the drawee shall be sabject to the 
law of the domicile of the latter. 

Articlb 28. 

The obligatioDB of the accepter with respect to the holder, and the pleas which he 
may set ap, shall be regi]Qated by the law of the place of acceptance. 

Abticlb 29. 

The legal effects produced on the endorser and endorsee by the act of endorsement 
are governed by the law of the place of negotiation or endorsement. 

9 Article 30. 

The greater or less extent of the obligations of the respective endorsers shall in no 
wise impair the rights primarily acquired by the drawer and accepter. 

Article 31. 

The warranty bond (aval) shall be subject to the law applicable to the obligation 
guarantied. 

Article ^32. 

The legal effects of accep cance by intervention shall be governed by the law of the 
locality where the third party intervened. 

Article 33. 

The provisions of this title shall govern, in so far as they shall be applicable, com- 
mercial drafts, bills, and notes. 

Article 34. 

Questions arising between parties intervening in the negotiation of a bill of ex- 
change shall be determined before the courts of the respondent's domicile at the date 
of the incurring of the obligation, or at the time of the bringing of the action. 

TnxB X.— 0/ hamkrupteie$. 

Article 35. 

The courts of the domicile of a bankrupt shall take co^pisance of suite in bank- 
ruptcy, even though the part^ adjudged bankrupt shall incidentalljr carry on business 
in another nation, or maintam there agencies or branch offices wmch do business on 
the account and on the responsibility of the principal house. 

Article 36. 

If the bankrupt shall have two or more independent business houses in different 
Jnrisdictions, the courts of the localities where tne said houses are situated shall be 
competent to assume jurisdiction over the bankruptcy of each of them. 

S. Ex, 183 2 
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AnncLE ,17, 

Tbe b»Dkxuptcy having been ndjudgwl in one country, in the event Ktalml in thi 
foregoiDg article, the procantiouuiy nieoBiires taken in tbe cam eball bo nixle rttA- 
ive OD the propertj' of tbe bankrupt in other States, if onj, withont prejndic* (oUt 
rigbU granted to local ciedlt«ia by the following articles. 



Tbo preoautianary moasDToa ouoe taken by tneaonof letters ruestory, thf Jnilgsu 
wbom tliB Irttris are addresse*! ahall piibtieb. for the period of aisty days, silietiiiv- 
mecta in which he shall set forth the adjudication in bankruptcy and the prwu- , 
tionary meaanreg that haTD b«eD taken. 

Article 39. 

Tbe local creditors ma^.iritbin the time de«igDat«il in tbe foregolog article. oooDUd 
from tbe day followiOK the first pnblication ul' tbe advertisement, iunl itote aew pro- 
ceedingH in bankruptcy against tbe baulcmpt in anotber State, or iostitaie ^ud« 
bim Riit'b civil actions asiuay be proper noder tbe law. In sachcasetbeeeteralpni- 
ceedinga in bankruptcy Bball f.rUow iudepeodently, and each case aball be Hib>vl, 
respectively, to tbe laws of Ibe country in wbicb it ie instilnted. 

Article 40. 



e Slntn Ah]ill he plnced at the di^ponal of the croditi 



ix had ncc< tling to the prm. 

t i-liall pri'scnt their clniui^ 
which hun mailc the adjiidir 



bantrnptcy the niort;;nj;i'r 
TlgaKed or pawned is mtnac 



inlry where the bankraptoy occunwi 
licnlion in b.inkriiplcy, ahull t>« ri-pi 
'^nid plfl'eri'nce nUa)l Lie iriiii-ftrri'd !■ 
aguiiist lh<- HAJd bHnkiupl, udimlic:>i 



y llie liiwof th.- ™u 
authority granteil t 
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Articlb 47. 

The diaoharge jof the bankrupt shall take effect only when it shall have been 
£nuited in all the proceedings institnted against hinu 

Abticlb 48. 

The prorisions of this treaty respecting proceedings in bankmptoy shall apply to 
joint stock companies whatever the form for liquidation that may be established for 
said companiee by the contracting States in the case of suspension of payments. 

TmjB XL — General provieUme. 

Article 49. 

It is not indispensable to the enforcement of this treaty that it be simultaneously 
ratified by all the nations signing. The nations approving it will communicate such 
approval to the Goyemments of the Argentine Republic and of UruRuay. that they 
may notify the other contracting nations. This procedure shall take tne place of 
formal diplomatic exchange. 

Abticle 50. 

The exchange once made in the manner provided in the preceding article, this 
treaty shall remain in force, counting from such ratification, for an indefinite period. 

Aeticle 61. 

Should any of the contracting nations see fit to withdraw from the treaty or to in- 
troduce amendments therein, it shall notify the others; but said withdrawal shall 
not take effect until two years after notice thereof, a period within which efforts shall 
be made to arrive at a new agreement. 

Abticls 62. 

The provisions of article 49 are extended so as to indnde those nations which, not 
having representation in this Congress, may wish to accept the present treaty. 



Appendix :No. 3. 
tbbaty of the law of proceedings. 

(As a p p rov e d by the South Amerioen Congrese, at IConterldeo, on Jmanary i, 1S80.] 

Articlb 2. 

Evidence shall be admitted and weighed according to the law governing the subject- 
matter of the legal proceedings, excepting, however, that class of evidence which, 
because of its nature, is inadmissible by the law of the place of triaL 

TrrLB II,— Of legalieatUm. 

Articus 3. 

Judgments or homologated awards rendered in matters eivil and commercial, regis- 
tered instruments, and other authentic documents issued by the officials of one State, 
and letters reqnisiterial and rogatory shall have full effect in the other contracting 
nations, according to the stipulations of this treaty, whenever they shall be duly 
eertifled. 

Articlx 4. 

The certification shall be considered to be in due form whenever it conforms to the 
law of the country of issue, and is authenticated by the diplomatic or consular agent, 
who in said country or locality shall be accredited by the government of the State 
within whose territory it is to be used. 
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TlTLK III.— 0/ tS» txee»tion of rt^uitUm; jadgmmU, and award*. 
AKTtOJt 6. 

Jailgmeots and Ibe ananlfi of arbitratore rendered in mnttera civil mnil ci 
in one of the cotiirociiDg Slalea shall have, witbio the teirilory of Ibe otbpr Siilr^ 
tbe name force ami effect aa io the couDtrj renderiag them, provided tlia; oomplj 
with the folloniu " "~' 



(a) The Judenient or award mnat be proDOansod b; a oompetent tribnoal exeicitllipi 
iDtemaldoDsl mictions. 

(b) It mnfit have the character of a final Jndgment in the Stale wherein It wur^- 

(o] Tfant the party nKainitt whom it is rendered shnll have been legally •nnimi'tr'! 
nnd npiiparcl, ot oil judged in default, according to the law of Iho coontr;' where Ilrr 
ptoci'i'diiigs Mri- ba<l. 

(d) It moat not be in oppoaition to the police regDlations of the counU; wlint 
eseonted. 

A-RTICLS 6, 



(a) AfKllcopyoftheJiidiEi 
(ft) A cvpy of tlie papers bIh 

mtheotic copj of Ihedi 



n of judgmeiita oravard of arhitralonirv 



!ft) A cupv of tlie papers sliowinj- that the parties have been Bn mnmnod. 
c) An s-------^- ' ■' - ' ' ' ■-- '-J 



The mles governing the execiitioa of jndgmentii or award, and the |iroi.'«ei1iii£f 
occaBioDod \>y Buoh execution, shall be those preauribedbf the law of procedore of tiw 
State where it ia (lewanded. 



Froe«e4ln7t not In th« nature of oODtested 1tti|[stIoii, moli a« fnTsoMtriM. tbi 

opfninEofwill*, v.-itiicfiovi'. or ollii-r like lut-, had iii nne Stnl.', Bhnll ti.>ve tln' -»-i- 
«11-.ct ii) ll.<^olli.'rSt;m.'«uyifthfyli,id In ,ii liad in ili,-ir nwii jiiriwli.-iiuii, pruvid.J 
tUej- comply with tho R'quiremeHtB pre»i;iil)til Iti the preCccliTi^ anii'li'S. 



B..niiisitJoEiB niKl Iptli-PB rn-nt-rr ri'i| 
rl,-p.i,-.ilii>ii-, c.rlh.. j>rrf,.r.ni.i;r of any 

conilitioiiB eslaUiisbeil in this ireaty. 



relate to ntla'-hinpntu, apprai- 
VH, thfjii.lf^c iidilrrss,..! Nliai; ,. 
.if .■s]>,rts. apiii-ais.-r-'. rr.-i-iv, 
,11 oxi^utiou of BUL'b l.-lt.r»>.i 

II. 

lied iu accor<i.irico wilb lh,> hi" 

a. 

ilions orh-rtfr-roir;il'>rv i,;nv 
id ull.>iiir\a uiid tbt) uni.i luLi. 
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Abticlb 14. 

The exchange once made in the manner provided in the preceding article, this treaty 
ahall remain in force connting from such ratification for an indefinite time. 

Article 15. 

Should any one of the contracting nations see fit to withdraw from this treaty or to 
iDtroduce amendments therein, it shall notify the others ; but said withdrawal shall 
not take efiTect nntil two years after notice thereof, a period within which efiforts shall 
be made to reach a new agreement. 

Abticlb Id. 

The proYlsions of article 13 are extended so as to those nations which, not having 
representation in this Congress, may wish to ac^pt the present treaty. 

Id witness whereof the plenipotentiaries of the aforesaid nations sign and seal 

copies hereof at Montevideo this day of the month of January of the year one 

thooaand and eight hundred and eighty-nine. 

ADDITIONAL PROTOCOL. 

The plenipotentiaries of the Qovemments of , convinced of the advisability 

of establishing general rules for the enforcement of the laws of any of the coutract- 
ing States in the jnrisdictious of the others, in the cases determined by the treaties 
concluded on the several matters of private international law, have agreed as follows : 

Article 1. 

The laws of the contracting States shall be enforced in the cases that niay arise, be 
the parties interested in the matter under consideration either native or foreign. 

Articlb 2. 

The enforcement thereof shall be made by the judge sitting in the case on his own 
motion, withoat prejudice to the parties alleging and proving the existence and pro* 
visions of the law cited. 

Article 3. 

All remedies allowed by the code of procedure of the place of Judgment for cases 
decided under its own laws shall also be allowed for those cases decided under the 
laws of any of the other States. 

Article 4. 

The laws of the other States shall never be enforced as against the political insti- 
tntions, police regulations, or customs of the place where the case is tned. 

Article 5. 

In conformity with the provisions of this protocol, the Governments bind them- 
selves to transmit to each other two authentic copies of the laws now in force, and 
which may be passed in the future in their respective countries. 

Article 6. 

The Governments of the signing States shall declare, upon approving the treaties 
concluded, whether they accept the adherence of the nations not invited to Con- 
gress, in the same manner as that of those, who having concurred in the purpose of 
the Cfongrees, have not taken part in its deliberations. 

Article 7. 

The provisions of the foreging articles shall be considered as an intcj^ral part of 
the treaties to which they rel^r, and their duration shall be the same as that of said 
treaties. 
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ClAIKS AND DIPLOHATIf: IKTERVERTIOH. 



I 



One of tbe botiorable delegates forthe Republic of Tenczneln ItM pi»' 
Rented two rewlutious setting fortli tliffereDt declarations n-dpcoting 
(tertaiii caries in whi«li elaiuiH acaiust tbe GoverniDeut of a coantry by 
foreigiicrH residing tberein 8bould t>e confiidtTt-d a« iDa4)R)i>1^ible. Id 
cOHeibo aforeiiHiddf.'ularHtioiiHebould b«eon8uli>rediQ tbe formia wbicli 
tbey have been presented, tlie committee cbarged wiili tbe preparaiioo 
of 11 iP|)ort thereon wonid Hubmit to tbe coudideration of their autbor, 
and to tbe devimon of the Conference, some additions and amemliDeDU 
wbieb, to ita mind, it would be ueuessary to itiserL It does not do so, 
bowever, becaiiHu it belleveH tbat ioHtend of entering into special m&I- 
teri) of detail, what should be done ia to discover mid determine tbe tme 
prineijile which should legally govern id tbe premises, aud to reuim- 
mcnd ilH adoption as the only bey to a fnlt and perfect solutiou of all 
tbe questions which may arise in tbiBbehitlf. 

The committee well understundH that in those times, when tbe idea 
was still dominant that tbe foreigner vms an enemy against whom wm 
enforced (at^uording to tbe provisions of tbe Bomau public law) contia- 
uoiis authority, certain do(^t^ines should be ealablisbed to protect him 
from thecousequericesofthatfeetingofinanifeet hostility. Itcaa well 
understaud that whao the exercise of dvil riKhta was limited to nslivn 
it should be necessary to introdnee principles and proeeedings by means 
of wliirlt tho f,.r.-i^'iier tniKbt b-- affonl.-d .syiii<.- .k-h-iist- ti> tin- jn wanmi.- 
position ill wliicli tliu tlit'ii gi'iieraliy prevailing ideas i)lai-ed liini; and 
it cmi iitiili-iMtiiiui, ill liiii\ ili;ii wliriL iiiliTcoursi-bi'twei'ii countries n;is 
l.-.-.s lii'i|ii.-iit, whrii civiiizntioii in AnifiiiM «:ls lint III tie ailvatifcd. and 
a sjiiril of isi.Iiitiijii, ;i Ic.-Jiiitr of disIniNt, and a .scutinient of cgoti-iii 
d(niiiriat(-(i, ;ill nf wiii'-li in coiitiarv to the ei[iLiil eiijo\ nii'iir of ilic piar- 
anlii-H aiiil l.enrlits of tliv law, tlif 1uiti;;ikt .slmuld be liiivi-<l to ivniaiii 
M-illi liis giiKi- tixed npoii the National (jLveriiim-nt so as to ii.-iiKaliw 
llie ctlecslM ol ilie aversion ami iv]iiign;iiiei- willi which lie was r.xei\eii. 
lint il ean not, by any niwiMs. iiTHliTfitand (tlietiries and sent imeiils. lir- 
eunislanres anil ])rijn;i|>k's of legislation resjieeting the rights ol tin' 
f(iii-it;iier having' (tliaii^ied in I'very jiaiticular) tbat principles sUonM 
have any weijilii wliu.-li can only serve to create distrust, to foiueiil 
eslraii;;i*ineL)t, to pieveiit assiniilalioii, and to protect tbe selienics of 
woitlileNS [leojite— a pniticlion \\liic:li is nearly always askt-d with the 
soli' oliji'ct oljuoliting lliereliy— aiid which keeps tbe Governments in a 
CiHislant state of exeiteitient wliii:li may occasion disagreeable lucideDl* 
of even graver conseiiiieiices. 

The eommill.-e glailly reeoj;nizes that tbe Christian, liberal, ami 
liLimiine ]>ritu-i|ilc is, that the toieifrtier should not be inferior to the 
native in the exercise and enjoyment of all and each of the civil rights, 
bill it ean not nDiIiishiiid lli;[l the Ibreifjiiersiiouhl enjoy considei-.it loni', 
pri'io^'a lives, or pi i\ ile;;i's denied to tliL- native. It repels openly any 
lestrii'iiun whieli jilaees the foreigner in a conditiou inferior to that 
voll<^llsafed by tim law to the nalive, lint it lila'\sise rejiels tbe preteii 
sion that the foreigner should W superior to liie native; that he shouUI 
be a jierpeluai mena<'e lo the teirilory w]lo,s(; juatection he seeks auJ 

• Ncni -l;.|".ii ,11 :,,i,l ill wi ir ;i,l,.pt, .1 In :, ii,:ij.,iiij oi llmCunfBrouci', tLeUrle- 
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whose advantages he enjoys ; that recoarse to a foreign sovereignty 
which makes itself felt in an independent coantry shoald serve as a 
means of self-advancement whenever improper demands are not satis- 
lied. 

Nowadays, when onr people receive the foreigner with open arms ; 
to-day, when they deny him no right and recognize that an intelligent, 
hard-working, and honorable immigration is the most potent element of 
civilization and greatness of ])rosperity and advancement ; to-day, when 
we an far removed from barbaroas times, and the foreigner is not tbe 
enemy bnt the brother to whom are opened wide tbe doors of the most 
generous hospitality, those doctrines founded npon bases wholly inad- 
missible are a veritable and shameful anachronism. 

None of the advancements of modem civilization is unknown to the 
republics of America. Granting the foreigner the same rights, neither 
less nor more, that the native enjoys, they do all they can and should 
do. And if these rights are not enough, and if they are not found to be 
sufficiently guarantied and to be j)laced beyond the pale of abuse ; if 
there is danger that abuse will some time be com mi tted, as there is danger 
of earthquakes, of floods, of epidemics^ of revolutions, and of other mis- 
fortunes, the foreigner should have considered it all before deciding to 
live in a country where he may run such risks. And on the other band, 
supposing that some abuse is committed, that abuse is not without pen- 
alty and correction, as that committed against the native is not left 
remediless; and, moreover, it has attached to it other penalties more 
efficacious, that of moral reprobation, the judgement formed by other 
nations, the separation of all those who under other conditions would 
assist in making its elements of production fruitful, and, in consequence, 
isolation, poverty, and universal condemnation. 

A nation does not with impunity deviate from the line of duty marked 
out by ethics, law, and civilization; and between the harm which may 
occasionally result from such de\iation and the greater and innumer- 
able harms caused by the other practice, the committee does not hesi- 
tate to choose. If it is wrong to onoe in awhile commit abuses against 
the native or the foreigner, worse a thousand times is the example of 
scandalous claims concocted and sustained by the malignity and the 
ingratitude of a pernicious man, and, the solution of which is made to 
depend on the judgment or the will of the stronger. For, as a final re- 
suit, there is nothing but the uncalled-for intervention of the stronger, 
which, constituted into an impassioned defender of its citizens, imposes 
its will and ideas as law, and compels the weaker to do Iiis bidding. 
And this unwarranted verging upon the sovereignty of the others, and 
this stimulant to a sentiment of native aversion, undoubtedly produces 
far more lamentable consequences. 

The foreigner, with all the rights of the native, with no right less, 
yet with no right more, is the principle which, to the mind of the com- 
mittee, is the base upon which every theory in the premises should 
rest — the starting point for practical conclusions in so interesting a 
matter. It the Government is responsible to its citizens for infractions 
of the Constitution or the laws, committed by agents of the public au- 
thority in the discharge of their duties, it will be equally responsible to' 
foreigners, and vice versa. 

If the Government is not responsible to its citizens for damages 
caused by insurgents or rebels, neither will it be responsible to foreign- 
ers, and vice versa. If the natives have any protection against the 
decisions and procedure of the courts, the same right shall be granted 
foreigners. In a word, in everything touching the exorcise of civil 
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rightB, Datives and Torei^ere shall be ou li i>erfectly equal foutioj:— 
equal rights, vr)nal obligatioos, equal access to ttiu antljorili««, equal 
l>rocetliire, eqtial appeals ; but in no case shall tbo forui^ner Iw mpe- 
rior — an exasperating eonditioD which may establish nn iitilvrpoxlM* 
and tuexplicablodnulity of sovereignties audaatborities. The ftm-igiKr 
sIiODtd not appear like a spoile<l cbild, atvaysencircleil hy the ann^of 
the Goveroineot of bis nationality to prevent him from stumbling and 
iujuring bimttetC He sbonld himself judge and decide where it is atlru- 
nble fof him to go and where not. and try to live peaceably nnder (be 
shelter of tbe laws of tbe country be ma>' select as a place of residenvr, 
and the protection of civilization and moratily. To eujoy all the pn*- 
ileges and all the considerations of natives, to lie treateti like tbem, ts 
all to which the foreigner can aspire; and this is what is gladly con- 
ceded him. 

As a reHult of these rellectioos, the committee propose the following 
resolutions, to wit: 

EBCOSCttENDATIONB AS ADOPTED.* 

The International American Conference recommends to the Gn'n^- 
nieulK of the countries therein represented the a4loption as priuci]flfii of 
American international law, of the Ibllowing : 

(1) Foreigners are entitled to enjoy all the civil rights enjoyed by 
natives; and they shall be accorded all tbe benefits of said rights in all 
that is essnQtial as well as in the form or prouedure, and the legal mse 
dies incident thereto, absolutely in like manner as said Datives. 

(3) A nation has not, nor recognizes in favor of foreigners, any other 
(ililii;;[tiuiis or rcfliiiiiisibiiiiie.s Ihiiii Miuso wliicli in favor of thi' nnfjves 
iiri! L'Stablislied, iu like cases, by th<^ couslitution and the laws. 



m. 

ON THE NAVIGATION OF RIVERS. 

Bi-iiiic ot till' hnnoniblti iIvle^Mtfs luivo iirojiosod t!i;it tlie ruiiffiviRe 
tiiiiki- ;i i\'i-oiiiHM'tidiitii)ii Ui lln' srvi'i'al ii.ilioiis tln'n-iii ropie.-ciit.'il. w 
;iilii|it the iiriii(;i|.lf lli;Lt tliv iiavii;;Llioii „!' livtr.s bi.- liet' to all lijc n.i- 
lions wln.s,- t.-rnuiries liicJr watws i>atlir, ;iml lliar tlie sovcrvi:;!! Sr.iti-^ 
iM.nl.Tiii;; <-u the liva(i«;it.T-< ..1 such ijv.-rs shall liaw IV,-.- juw.'-' t>' 
III.- M-a hy im-aiis th.-ic.l. 

'i'i.i' III.-.] ii.iiiil thai has pifst'Litwl its.-lf I'lr tlio cxaiiiiuatiiiri ■•( I'w 
t:<,uuu[\U-<- t" whuiu 111.' pni|i..sitii>ii allmk'd \i< was reieiroil. is wliriii.-r 

lik.- Iliat lui-iilioin-d, iH'loatr to public iiileniatioiuil law. Tlir ririuiiiiiir 
lias m> rhiiil)ls upon llie point: it li.'lii.>vvs that !tilhL>ii-li it rn'-ii( hfii- 

ta^^ ol liali.ms, tli,> ri^'lil nl' ; Ul~. fonti-nar.' Inronsi.!,:.' ami ,li.M'it» lii.:.! 
an.j 1.. .i.-ridf iipnii Uir MTouiiiiHidaii"!! whiuh it consiili-is >h.piiM 1'^' 
maiii'. r:>u iioi ]>-■ -aiii^aiil. Wilh^in -uiii- laiisi.lc i.f itu^ t,riii^ ..i ^la- 
acl ,>|-Mir<'.i!ii;ifssnt tin- United 8la .■-. uliirh aiuliiiri/.r.l (ho vj',:!': 
i.,;;,-rh.T.iI ilii.Cniir.TriHT, It Miav h.. phiuilv . ictM,.ti> [ iMl I'd iIm; -;:' 
[.- \>k.- Ih.il ili..hT .■oH.-ii|r,ali.Mi an- la no «is,' l.r\ i.ii.l its ,vi!.i"' 
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etency. The second section of tbe act to wbich the committee has 
iBt made refereuce, provides that the President of the United States, 
\% forwarding the invitations to the several Governrarnts of America, 
hoald set forth that the Conference is called to consider : 

Fini. Measores that shall tend to preserve the peace and promote the prosperity 
f the several Americ»zi States. 

• •••••• 

And— 

Eighth. To consider snoh other snhjects relating to the welfare of the several States 
epreeented as may be presented by any of said States which are hereby invited to 
>&riicipate in said conference. 

Any sabject, then, which by any delegate may b^ snbmitte<l to the 
lecision of the Conference, if it relates to the welfare of the nations 
herein represented, is fnlly within the programme of Hiibjects which is 
he object of its deliberations. And if we consider, moreover, the char- 
icter with which the majority of the delegates to this Conference are 
nvested, there can not be the shadow of a doubt of their ample faculty 
rO bring into the field of discussion subjects ot this nature. 
* After this ez]>1anation it behooves the committee to state that, in its 
odgment, no difficulty presents itself to its making a recommendation 
n tbe sense proposed by the signers of the resolution. 

This free navigation appears, to be a natural right; it is recognized 
>y writers on international law of the highest repute in Euro|>e as well 
18 io the United States and Spanish America; and it acconis with 
B?hat is established in the decisions of noted European cotigresj^es atid 
in the articles of different treaties touching the navigation ol important 
rivers. This is the principle also which the Government of the United 
States has vigorously and victoriously sustained on more than one oc- 
cas on ; and, finally, the prineiple is in keeping with the fnitei nal rela- 
tions which should exist l>etween the seveial Ameriean nations that 
will not deny to their neighbors that which will benefit them and which 
is even indispensable, au<l does not cause any injury or harm. 

For these reasons, which have been full.v set foith in the report of one 
of the delegates who presented the resolution, and which rejisnns the 
committee does not here lejirodnce, because they are so well known to 
alK it proposes the following conclusion: 

Whereas ii is an admitted principle of international law, fontided on 
reasons of justice and equity, and which the general advantnge de- 
mauils, that the navigation of rivers shall be free to all nations whose 
territories lamler on them, and for those nations which have no other 
means of reaching the sea the luternutional American Conlerence 

BEGOMMENDATIONS AS ADOPTED.* 

Resolves to recommend to the several Governments of the nations rep- 
resenteil in this Conference to adopt, declare, and recognize the follow- 
ing principlea: 

(1) That rivers which separate several States, or which bathe their 
territory, shall be open to the tree navigation of the merchant marine 
or ships of war of the riparian nations. 

(2) That this declaration shall not ali'ect the jurisdiction nor the gov 
ereiguty of any of the riparian nations either in time of peace or w«ir. 

* See minority report of delegate firom tUe United Statee, to follow. 
96 
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HinORITT REPORT Off CLAIMS AffD DIPLOMATIC IIITERTEimOH FROI 
THE DELEGATE FROM THE UNITED STATES. 

I ean not ooDcnr in the tDajority report for the follow-ing reaaoDB: 

I object to the term "Americau iDternational Law." Tbere can no more 
be au Amtrioan interoiitional law than there can be an Bngliitb, a Gw- 
maii.ora PniAsian inteniatioiial law. Inteniatiooal law has aooldiuid 
Rettlo<t DieaniDg. It is the comnjoD law of the ciriIU«<l world, and was in 
active recognized and continuous force long before any of the now eeuU 
lished AiiicricaD nations bad an iudepeudent existence. We acoept^lit 
08 oue of the conditions of our recognition, aod we have no right to alter 
it without the conaent of the nations who really founded it and who are 
and must t>e today, not withstanding our [ncreasiug power and otnae- 
qucnce, large and equal factors in it« maintenance. 

I of comae recognize the right of any one nation or combinatioD rf 
nations to sagK^nt Ruch amendmentfi and improTemeoie aa the progn«» 
of ci\ilization renders odviiiable; but to make ^uch changes a part ot 
international law requires the consent of the civilized world. 

Hot do I deny the right of an.v two or more nations to aftJOHt tbnr 
general fiolitical relations acconling to principles of which tbey approrj^ 
but this obligation is simply a treaty obligation, is conflnol in itA imtiuo 
to the contracting partiea, and can not exempt them or either of U»«d 
from the larger and older obligations of international law, should thej 
eviT conflict. 

KvcEi tlic lotir points of the Congress of Paris, which were adopted 
by ;ill tliii gn>;it ]<wvt>i of Earopo, .lo not cliiiiu to in- inlt- riialiimal la* 
iitiil me iiilmitlfii to he MiniinK only upon ami bclwcfii those naUum 
"li.i wvii' si^HKiKTivs of the trcatv. 

Ill the contt'iiliuii ov.t llio Aliibania ■■hiiiiis Ensland and the Tnite-l 
Stat.-s .lid a 
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tween or raoning in different portions of their conrse throiigh different 
territories. 

I shall first consider the subject of reclamation. 

My objection to the very earnest and eloquent report of the majority 
is not to its details, but to the irresistible conclusion of its logic, 
which I can not interpret in any other sense than the entire and abso- 
lute denial of the right of diplomatic reclamation between independent 
governments in vindication or protection of the rights of its citizens re- 
siding in foreign countries. It is possible that cases of direct violence 
or tort by the government itself may be excepted, but not clearly. 

The foreigDer with all the rights of the native [says the reporf], with uo right letis, 
yet with no right more, is the principle which, to the mind of the comDiittce, is the 
base npon which every theory in the premises should rest. The starting point for 
practical conclnsions in so interesting a matter. If the Government is respuusible to 
Its citizens for infraction of the Constitution or the laws, committed by agents of the 
pnblio authority in the discharge of (heir duties, it will be equally responsible to for- 
eigners, and vice versa. If the Government is not responsible to the citizen for dam- 
ages caused by insurgents or rebels, neither will it be responsible to foreigners, and 
vSfe versa. If the natives have any protection against the decision and procedure of 
the coorts, the same right shall be granted foreigners. In a word, in everything 
tonehing the exercises of civil rights natives and foreigners^ all be on a perfect equal 
footing, eqnal rights, equal obligations, equal access to the authorities, equal proced- 
ure, eqaal appeals, but in no case shall the foreigner be superior, an exasperating po- 
sition which may establish an indefensible duality of sovereignties and authorities. 
The foreigner should not appear like a spoiled child, always encircled by the arms of 
the Government of his nationality to prevent him from stumbling and injuring him- 
sel£ 

Patting aside the supposed condition, existing in fact nowhere, in 
which ** foreigners are entitled to enjoy all the civil rights enjoyed by 
natives, ^ the above forcible and plausible statement can not be ac- 
cepted without most important limitations. It may be admitted, but 
with serious reservations, that the resident foreigner in all contracts 
with private natives and in relation to violations of municipal law has 
no right to ask more protection than is given to the native citizen. But 
even here there is the underlying assumption that what is granted by 
native law and procedure, what is given to the native citizen is substan- 
tial justice. If under any peculiar law, under any absolutism of proced- 
ure, under any habit or usage of traditional authority to which natives 
are accustomed and willing to submit, the native processor judgment 
does not afford this substantial justice, the right of the foreigner to such 
substantial justice would be nevertheless complete, and how can it be 
assured to them Y But if this be so even in cases of private contention, 
how is it with the cases where the reclamation of the foreigner is against 
the Government itself t 

Into what court will the Government allow the sovereignty of the na- 
tion to be called to answer its responsibility to the claimant, and how is 
its judgment to be enforced t What, under sucb a theory, becomes of 
a native merchant in a belligerent country t What guaranty has the 
foreigner against the forced loan to which a native citizen may be bound 
patriotically to submit t Take the case of the foreign bondholder fur- 
nishing to the Government invaluable assistance at critical times where 
the debt is neitherdenied nor repudiated, but simply and persistently 
left unpaid. Has any Government hesitated to protect by diplomatic 
reclamation the interests of its subjects, which no foreigner can enforce 
in the courts of his debtor t Take the case where the persons and prop- 
erty of foi'eigners have not received the protection to which their rela- 
tion with the native Government entitles them. Is it conceivable that 
so great a departure from ancient usage and lecognized international 
Jaw woo}^ {^ accepted t 
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It will be recollected that veryrecently the experiment has been tried. 
In i8S*8, only two years ago, the Ecuadoran Congress passed a law tte- 
creolng as follows : 

Article I. 

The nation ii notroBponMblo for lowed luid damagea oaoeeil t>J tbe enemy either !n 
civil or In temationnl war or \>y mobi, riot», mntinieB, nr for thiwe which may be onvd 
by tbe GovrTDmeol io U» military operations or ia the meataie* it may adopt for lit 
rentorfttton of public order, Nei'tber aativefi nor loMignera aliaU hava any tight o( 
iodemnity in aiiob casea. 

AnncLs n. 

Nf;itbar is the nntion mponsible Tor losnea or daTnagM ooniwqneDt upon mramrmi 
adopted liy the Goveniment towards natives or foreiKuera in involving tbtir arreil, 
baiiiabiiii-iit, iDtematioii, or extradition wbanever th» eiigencica of (lablio onltrot 
ft oviniiliuuoe with tieatiea with nei^bboiiog natioug require aaoh action. 



ThepaymeDt uflDdemniCle* not eicladed by tbe foregoing artirlea can not h* mi 
pzoept in uoarormity with the lawol public credit and after a previous Ju'lj^xmni 
a competent Jadloiol offlopr. 



Fontgnen wlio nay ham IBlri poslUoni or eommiMioiu irhlofa raMeeted tbetata 

the laws nnil BTilhnritirN ot Ennnlor ran iiialte no rwlaiiiation for raymeut or iml.-ni 
uity tUruuiih a di|i1uiiiiiiio chatimtl. 

Tlie liiiildniiitii- cinjis at. Quito protcsteil nfiiiiisit tlie act as ccintnirv 
ti> the Luv .'liialiniis. On Octoltrt L':i, ISSS, thf Stali' D.'partui.'ut ;iil 
<lifssi-ii ilif ri>nii"iiij,' iuslnu-tiiins to tln> DiiiiisttT ot tlic I"iiii,'(i St;ius. 
Alter rctiTriiiir to ilie vaiious aiticlvs of what it tt ruis ''tht- i-xtniL>r.li- 
nary law" it nrnfet'iis; 



Ninv, whiU' the coiiclitsioiis and iirtriuiK'ut of the report do not m.iki' 
spi'.'ilir trlrieime t.i tins ley:isLitiiiii, it docs seem to me tliat its lunvi.- 
ioiiN vM.nl,] l»- jrctn-ially siii.|ic,itfd lnnh liy tin- hiiifrnage Jitid rt'.si.liiti,.:.. 
'J'lir M'l^imil r>-Miliitioii reails [hus: 

A iiiilinri li:i-iiot. i.orr.'co2iii7,esin fnvor of fnrci^npr- miv Oth<T ol.li^nri.-M- i.r r- 
H|.nTi>l Inline'^ ili.iii rliii^i whirb, in Uivir »[ iho iiiiiivs, ni.i c^tablL^huil t.y li.,. tvj- 

I will [Hit hut one iiitiT]iretatioTi upon rliis laTti:iin;re, and that i'^ ibur 
ttliativer ho 1 1»' ci.iii).hiiitt of aresicjeiit foreipiier at';iiii.*t the CuMtii- 
inent iiinU'i' wlinse jtiiisdirtion he is resiiling. he has no ritrht in imir-r- 
tiuu of lii:j iuteretits other than such na the Uovenuueiit luaj' have pi" 
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vided in the way of judicial trial or executive appeal to its own citizens, 
and this principle once admitted, of course there follows the absolute 
exclusion of diplomatic reclamation ; for the report says : 

None of the advanoements of modern oivilizatioQ in unkuowu to the Republioa of 
America ; granting the foreigner the same righta, neither less nor more, than the 
native enjoys, they do all they can and should do, and if their rights are not enough, 
and if they are not found to be sufficiently guarantied, and to he placed beyond the 
pale of abuse; if there is danger that abuse will sometimes be committed, as there is 
danger of earthquakes, of floods, of epidemics, of revolutions, and other misfortunes, 
the foreigner should have considered it all before deciding to live in a country where 
be runs snch risks. 

I am willing to admit that there are cases in which this appeal of a 
foreigner to have the protection of his own country has been abused — 
that there may be cases in which the lapse of time, the loss of records, 
the insufi&ciency of evidence, the confused and revolutionary character 
of the circumstances under which the claims may be alleged to have 
arisen, all combine to diminish the equities of a diplomatic reclamation. 
But these are rare and are always subject to the scrutiny of the reclaim- 
ing Government, and if there is a subject upon which nations are pro- 
verbially cautious it is the risk of involving national interests and 
incurring risks of provoking international difficulties in vindication of 
the violation of the rights of private individuals. And I can say con- 
fidently, with no inconsiderable knowledge of the diplomatic reclama- 
tions made by the Government of the United states, that the large 
majority of the claims which it has become the duty of the United States 
Government to press upon foreign nations has been in behalf of such ^ 
claimants as the report describes, well founded in equity, reasonable in 
demand, and of singular temperance in tone. 

Those claims have represented the courage and enterprise and capi- / 
tal of a shrewd, venturesome, but singularly intelligent and broad class 
of men. They have ventured much, not it is true without hope of re- 
ward, but very much that did substantial work in building up large in- 
dastries, in sustaining struggling Governments, and in aiding other na- 
tions in their efforts at independence. And every day, as the world 
comes closer together, this community of enterprise, this transfer of 
labor and capital to do the work of other nations is spreading, and be- 
coming not merely private and inconsiderable contracts, but large trans- 
actions, involving legislative action. Government intervention, and 
national responsibility. 

The narrow technicality and the unavoidable prejudices of municipal 
law are growing too small for affairs of such magnitude. 

And if there is a noticeable fact in the history of international claims, 
it is that the almost certain result of dii)lomatic reclamation is the arbi- 
tration of an impartial tribunal, in which ail the equities are carefully 
scrntinized and by which almost every contention has been solved by 
a compromise which relieves national irritation and satisfies individual 
justice. I am satisfied that within the last fifty years surer foundations 
lor the establishment of a real international law by diplomatic reclama- 
tion, thus terminating in arbitration, have been laid than by any infiu- 
ence at work in the history of the world. 

This system has given us a series of special decisions covering a mul- 
tiplicity of cases arising from the developing necessities of closer na- 
tional relations, which will become, sooner or later, a code of decisions 
to which appeal may safely.be made. The time has not yet come, but 
come it must, when all differences not between government and gov- 
ernment — for that I deem impossible, but between the citizens of one 
country and the government of another — will find a common and legal 
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tribanal to fldtniDister a recognised Jurisdictioa. But until thnt cmnra 
and iu) the unrest and most efficieot means to secure its coming la dip- 
lomatic rocIamatioQ seeking and finding arltitratlon. 

I am otiwtUiug to repeat tlie commonploee declaration, " E&maHiui cJr u 
«um." 

It baa been dtstorted by the political declamatioa of that eortofiMj- 
Bion vhich somutimes mistakea itself for patriotimm; its Crnth bas been 
abused by great and arrogant nations, ami may be again. But biimaD 
nature mn^t be changed, and changed for the worse^ before you oid 
separate loyalty to the Goverument and protection to tbe citizen. And 

1 that flag bad better be furled uuder wliich a citizen does not Icel that lie 

' IB safe aifainHt injustice. 

With these views I can not concur in any opinions which dimiuisli 
the right or rednt'eti the power of a nation by diplomatic reel a mat ion, 
which iH the mauifeatation of its moral Btreugth and %'itality, to proliit 
tbe rights and interests of its citizens. 



With regard to this snbject I have little to eay. Tbe majority report 
states, I think, with snflicieut accuracy the general doctrine, alihoiii!h 
how far these rights of navigation belong to tbe world as against ili'' 
riparian sovereignty has not perhaps been absolutely settled. And 1 
would have to make some reservation as to the first declaration, "tliMl 
rivers which separate several States or wbicb bathe their terrilorii^ 
shall be open to the f^«e navigation of the merchant marine or ships of 
Wiir of the riparian nations." 

The old contention as U> the Ii?nifation of t lie naval power of Kti--^! 
in the ISlauk Hi-a iiiii;ht well hi- reviv.'il on tlir coiirs,- of a xvi-.\t ci.mi 
iic[it;ii riviT «l],-re Ijji- riiiariaii owiiris w.-rc ct* vvry .iill\'i.-iii ,1- -l- 



aruic;ibli' sciili'iiu'iit of iiiLvstions which may arise tiLaii any ajii-.u :> 
gciieial lUJD'apk's. 

I (id nut olijv'cr to thi: cnniTintl^-e oxpressint: its views ni>i.ii llir ].■-.■ 
hitioris wliiciL liave Iii-cii rt't'iTrt'ci to it, but 1 can not. ciiin-iii la i: } 
rcsiiliitiiin declanuy liieir ijrinciples lo be jiriiiciplt^s of Ann-iii an ;n;fi 
national law. 

WlLI-IAM HKMIY T[;KS( ()T, 

JJdegaU from t/tc Unitui iSlatn. 
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MESSAGE 

FROM THB 



PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 



TRANSSOTTINQ 



A report of the International American Conference on the extradition of 

criminals. 



JxxLY 16, 1890. — ^Read, referred to the Committee on Foreign Relationfly and ordered to 

be printed. 



To the Senate and House of Representatives : 

I transmit herewith, for yoar information, certain reports on the sub- 
ject of extradition, adopted by the International American Conference 
at its recent sessions in this city. 



ExECUTiYB Mansion, 

Washington, July 15, 1890. 



Bbnj. Harbison. 



Department op State, 
Washingtonj July 15, 1890. 

The President: 

I have the honor to inform yoa that the International American Oon- 
ference, recently in session in this city, adopted certain reports, con- 
taining recommendations on the subject of the extradition of criminals, 
which are herewith transmitted for the information of Congress. 

Bespectfolly submitted. 

James O. Blaine. 



EEPOBT ON EXTRADITION. 
[As adopted by the Conference April 15, 1800.] 

The International American Conference resolves : 

Ist. To recommend to the Governments of the Latin American na- 
tions the study of the Treaty of Penal International Law made at 
Montevideo by the South American Congress of 1888, in order that 
within a year, to be counted from the date of the final adjournment of 
this Conference, they may express whether they adhere to the said 
treaty, and in case that their adhesion is not complete, which are the re- 
strictions or modifications with which they accept it. 

2d. To recomi )ud at the same time that those Covemments of 
Latin America have not already made special treaties of extra- 

dition with th<i \jruvemment of the United States of North America, 
should make tl 



EXTBADITIOH OF CRIHIKAI.B. 

ApPEMDlI. 

OMAFToy A TRXATS OS IHIBBXATSOSAI. PKSAL LAW. 

(Adopted by the Congnu oT UoaUTideo, I 

Title l.~<M Juritdiiitlon. 



1 



The orimea Mid uffeoees conunitteil wftbin tbe terrilori&l Juriitdicticia of ■ inrjw 
•b&ll be puniahed Booonliug to (he laws of that oalion ; tttid th* ofinadctB. whalM4 
Ul^ onn iMtioaality, or tho nationalil; of the rlctlm, or nronged phiij, naf b«i 
■bftll b« aal^jeot to tnal before the courts of the oouolrj' whoin the oaeiiBB wm com- 
mitted. 

Abtkxb II. 

Saoh TioUtioDtt of oHminal law us are perpetrM«(l in a State, bnt eseloaiTel* at 
(ect the rigbta and intcreBts as gaarauteed b; tbe laws of aootber 8l«le, shaU Iill 
andei the Jtuisdiction of tbe Sl«te affected b; tbem. aod ahull be pnoiaiied inaai^itl 

AxTiOLK m. 

When an oITeaM affeota different States, the Joriadietioa ef the Btate in whoao tar 
ritor; the offender is arrested shall prevail. 

If the offender s bo aid seehaheller in a State different from th«oDoaaffp>ntedb; hb 
aotioti, tbe jntiedictioDof the Stale which asked first for tbe extradition shall prevtil 

Axnctx IV. 

In the aaaw rafsmd to In tbe preoeding article, if there is only one offender Ihete 
■hall be only one trial, aod the penalty to be iinpased shall be the ftavest one e«tab- 

lialjtd b.y tbe jien-il laws of tlio different Slates roncemed. 

If till' iFCliiilty found out to bo tbo gravoi*! hiionid not bo admitted in tbu Su:* 
wlicii tbi' Iriiil liilii's jihiee, tbo uenrist m cnivily Bliall bo impoeed. 



le of tbo coutracling StJlcn iib;ill havi' tliejioivcr tooipel fnini 
onu lane, tbu ofl'uudiTH nbu luvo tulceii sliollur Iberciu, if i 
ko lo tbo dilate af;ui list wliich tlie ri:fii);eo coiniuitteii nu es:traili 
ix talti'u by it. 

Articlb VI, 

DO in tlio territory of a State wbicli i 



Ahticlb VII. 



AuticlkVIII. 
Crimes and ullV-nni's cutiitnitted on tile lii^di Hcan, or on neiilrul walors. either on 
board It niiin-oi'-niir or u iiiiTcliuiit vexni-l, hIi^iII lie in v en ti foaled und [m:.iitbed aconl- 
ing to tbe laws of the State to wliicb tbo iIuk "fibo veitsel belongs. 



Abticlk IX. 



Crimen and offenn' 
eign n«ti..Q slmll liu 
tbe vessi'l l)clongs, n 
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The Mune rale shmll be applicable to offenses committed ontside the veHsels by mem- 
bers of the crew thereof, or by persons employed on board the same, if the said crimes 
or offenses affect only the law or rule of discipline in force at the vessel. Bat when 
the crimes or offenses herein referred to, committed ontside the vessel, were so com- 
mitted by persons not belonging to the ship's company, then the Jarisidiction to try 
the offenderB shall belong to tne State in whose territorial waters the vessel may 
luippeQ to find itselfl 

AbtiolbX. 

Crimes and offenses eommitted on board a man-of-war, or on board a merchant ves- 
mL nnder the oiroamstances of Article 11, shall be investigated and punished as pro- 
Tided by that article. 

Abtiolb XI. 

Crimes and offenses eommitted on board a merchant vessel shall be investigated 
and ponished aooording to the laws of the State in wjiose territorial waters the ves- 
m1 luippens to be fonn<\ 

Abtiglb XII. 

Territorial waters are declared to be, for the purposes of jarisdiction, those which 
are comprised in a belt five miles wide rnnning along the coast, either of the main- 
land or of the islands which form part of the territory of each State. 

Articxe XIII. 

Acts of piracy, as defined by public international law, shall be subject to the Juris- 
diction of the State undei the power of which the offoudera may happen to fall. 

AsncLB XIV. 

Criminal prosecutions shall be barred by the statute of limitations of the country 
having Jarisdiction to punish the offense. The expulsion of offenders shall be also 
governed by the laws of the same country. 

Tmji n.— On Atylum. 

Articub XY. 

Ko offender who has taken refhge in the territory of a State shall be surrendered to 
the authorities of any other State except upon demand of extradition and according 
to the regular course of proceedings established for that purpose. 

Article XVI. 

The asylum is inviolable for political offenders ; but the State has the duty of pre- 
Tentins refugees of this kind from accomplishing within its territory any acts what- 
ever wnioh may endanger the public peace of the nation against which the offense 
was eommitted. 

Articlb XVII. 

Snoh persons as may be charged with offenses of non-political character, and seek 
refuge in a legation, wall be surrendered to the local authorities by the head of the 
said legation, either at the request of the secretary of foreign relatione, or by his own 
movement. But for political offenders seeking for shelter at a lej^ation, the! legation 
shall be an asylum, and shall be respected as such. The bead of the legation, how- 
ever, shall be bound to give immediately, to the Government of the State to which 
he is accredited, information of what has happened ; and the said Government shall 
have the power to demand that the refugee be sent away from the national territory 
in the shortest possible time. 

The head of the legation shall, in his tnm, have the right to require the proper 
gnarmntees to be given for the exit of the offender without any injury to the inviola- 
bility of his person. 

The same rule diall be applicable to the refugees on board a man-of-war in the 
territorial waters of the State. 

Article XVIII. 

The provisions of Article XV shall not be applicable to deserters from vessels of 
war while in the territorial waters of a State^ 
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Said deserterH, wbatuver their nationality any he, Hhotl tie aiimiiiileiiMl by vbrWt' 
aatboritl«B. upou Ihe )'rapei identi Gcaltuu', wlienevec llie Iffcatlon. or UUtan.' 
leKaliun, the cooitular omoei or tbe revpeoLive couuti} lua; wilE tox iU 



e revpeoLive couuti} lua; * 
TiTL* Ul—ExiradiUan, 
Akticlx XIX. 



■1 



Every natton shall be bovod to deliver np to nufa otber *nch nSenden •• ban 
taken refngs withia ita teirilory, wbeneTer Ibe foUoniag circiUDBlaucet aball uMVt. 
ounx^'y -. 

(I) That the nation ivhicli aaka for tbo diilivery Laaeotnii«Ienl jiihadictionla t*l* 
co^izuiiee and puniiih the ofieoae with which the refngre ii charged. 

('J) Thai theoBVtiae, owinjj Ui it* nalDre dt gravlly, snthoricH ihi- uilrndiliao. 

(3) That the nation wliich drmaDda ibe ezlTBaitiou boa presented sncb docunwrt 
aa, iiiid(-r its own Ihwb, aiilborlzes Ibe iDiprlaounu'Jit nod trial of The crffiriidTr. 

(4) That rbe aclion B^aiD«t ib<^ oflt'iKU'r basuol U-en bom'd by the utatuienfUifr 
italioiiN. under tliu laws of the cuuiitrj' which nakee the deniaiid. 

{&} That Ibe oSeader baa Dot been punished for the euue oQcdsc, aodliatart 
•erved bia aenieaoe. 

Abticlb XX. 

The extradition sb»ll heoarriedon in foil, and in cocaMouift behiDderodbrllM 

natiuuBlity ol the ulleuder. 

Ahticlk XXL 

The oSeDM« for which the eitradilion ia wamnlpd are Ibe foUnwIng : 

(1) Aa to DOD-coDvicted offend rra, those offntKCB wbicb under Ibe laws of ihr COUD' 
try which deiunnda the eilraditinu arc iJUuishaMe with a luaxiuinm fieualty unt Im 
than two jeara" impiiaonmeut, or another equivalpni. 

(2) Ab toooQVloIed oSeuders, thorn o&enMa whiub are punlshablo wttli a maiimus 
pODalt; of oae year of inipriBoument. 

AliTICI-K XXII. 
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AUTICLK XXVI. 
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Articlb XXYII. 

When the demands of extradition are several and are made for different offenses, the 
delivery shall be made to the nation against which the gravest offense was com- 
mitted. 

If the offenses are equally grave, then the delivery shall be made to the nation which 
first asked for it. But if alTthe demands are of the same date, the delivery shall be 
made a6cordiilg to the discretion of the Government which grants the extradition. 

Article XXYin. . 

I^ after an offender is delivered np to a State, a new demand is made by another 
State for re-extradition, it shall be optional for the State which first granted the ex- 
tradition to aocede or not to the new demand, except in the case that the prisoner was 
•et at liberty. 

Article XXDL 

When the penalty for the offense with which the offender is charged is the penalty of 
death, the nation which grants the extnldition may demand as a condition for the 
■orrender the commutation of the sentence, and the imposition of the penalty next 
inferior in degree. 

TnuB TV.'-Proce0ding$ ofextradiUon, 

Article XXX. 

The demands of ^tradition shall be presented through the respective legations or 
consolar offices, but if none has been established they shall be presented directly from 
Government to Government, and they shall be necessarily accompanied by tne fol- 
lowing documents : 

(1) In cases of non-convicted offenders, by an authenticated copy of the statute, 
or provision of criminal law applicable to the offense on which the demand is based 
and of the warrant of arrest and other papers referred to in No. 3 of Article 19. 

(2) In cases of convicted criminals, by an authenticated copy of the iinal sentence 
passed against the offender and the proper evidence that the condemned man was 
summoned and was either represented at the trial, or legally adjudged in contuma- 
dam. 

Article XXXL 

If the Government upon which the demand of extradition is made should deem the 
said demand to bp unwarranted, owing to some defects of form, it shall return the 
papers to the Government which made it, with the proper explanation of the d«)fec is. 

Article XXXII. 

,x 

If the demand of extradition is made in due form, the Government upon which it is 
made shi^ transmit all the papers to the Judge or tribunal of competent Jurisdiction 
on the subject; and the said Judge or tribun^ shall order the arrest of the offender, 
if it is deemed proper, under the provisions of this treaty. 

Article XXXUL 

Whenever, under the provisions of the present treaty, the arrest of the refngee is 
to be made, due notice shall be given to him, within the twenty-four hours next fol- 
lowing to his arrest, of the causes and reasons for which he was arrested, and of the 
right which is vested in him under the following article. 

Article XXXIV. 

The prisoner shall be allowed, within the peremptory term of three days, to be 
oonntea from the date of his first examination, to object to his e.ttradition on the 
following grounds : 

(1) That he is not the same man to whom the demand of extradition refers. 

(2) That the documents upon which the demand is based are not in due form. 

(3) That the extradition is not warranted. 



BXTRADinOK OF OBIMDULS. 





day*, KBd vitlwnl maj fnrtiicr atepa, « 

An appeal can be taken i^ >i !■> Uiia decasion to ths oMirt of final Jaiiadietktt M 
Iho aal^eo^ within time days, and that conit ahaD decide witliin fire dafi. 

&KTKXB XXXVIL 

Ifth»ae«MBB HnitheMM»tbattbeeztTaditi0iib(>gTsaC«d, tbetribiiii>l«lii«h 
icndvfcd H ikall girt BStMe thatvof imwudiately to tlw exeeativ^ power, in erim 
that tb« P'wp**' pavrWon be nada hy it tor Ibe delireiy of tlie pciBon^r. 

U thedeawon ieaxnwl* Iha oxlnditioa. tbe jad^ or tribunal Bhall order •! 
mieaaa of tfc» pnantr, and iball give doe informatton to the execalJTt 



Ifexindilias wnenfiHBdMmaM tbadocnmeDtawcm notsnffieient, tbe cMeib^ 
ba To-oprati vbaAa*wc tlu OtfvcraMenl whoae demand was letateA preeenlt new 
docsoMiita, «r >Bppla»eato tkoae whiek bad beeo pnamiod befors. 

Amcu XXXYUI. 
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Arttcub XLUI. 

Whenerer the extradition is granted, and the offender delivered np is not a con- 
Tioted criminal, the Qovemment of the nation to which the said offender was delivered 
Qjp, shall be bound to commnnicate to the Government which granted the extradition 
the decision which may be rendered in the case or trial for which it was granted. 

TiTLB V. — Of ih9 preventive arreei. 

« 

Articlr XLIV. 

In cases of urgency the State npon which the demand of extradition is made, shall 
order the preventive arrest of the offender, if so asked by mail or by telegraph, by 
the State which makes the demand, on condition, however, that a sentence, or a war- 
rant of arrest, against the said offender is positively asserted to have been issaed, and 
the natnre of the offense with which he is charged is clearly stated and de6ned. 

Artiglb XLY. 

The person so arrested shall be set at liberty if within ten days snbseqnent to the 
•rrival of the first mail sent after the date of the petition for the preventive arrest no 
fonnal demand of extradition is made. 

Abtigls XLYL 

In all cases of preventive arrest the respo nsibility thereof belongs to the Govern- 
ment whioh asked for it. 

QeMTol provieiane. 

Articls XLVn. 

Ko simnltaneons ratification of ttiis treaty by all the contracting States shall be 
neoeasary for its validity. The State which approves of the treaty shall commnni- 
cate its approval thereof to the Gover nments of the Argentine Repablic and of the 
OrientiiJ Republic of Uruguay, which shall give notice thereof to tne other contract- 
ing States. This process shidl take the place of an exchange. 

Abtigub XLVIU. 

The exchange having been made in the manner provided for in the preceding arti- 
de, the treaty hIuUI remain in force for an indefinite period of time. 

Articub XLIX. 

If any of the contracting nations shonld deem it advisable to discontinue its ad- 
hesion to the treaty, or should desire to make some modifications of its provisions, 
it shall be in its power to do so: Provided^ That it gives notice of its intention to do 
so to the other parties; but it shall not be released from its obligation nntil after 
two years have elapsed after the notice aforesaid was given by it ; and in these two 
years it shall endeavor to reach some arrangement on the subject. 

Abticub L. 

The stipulations of this treaty shall be applicable only to offenses oommitted dur- 
ing the time in which it has been in operation. 

Artigls LI 

The provisions of Article XLYII are applicable to the nations which have not at-, 
tended this Congress, but wish to adhere to this treaty. 
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MESSAGE 

FROM THB 



PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 



TRANSMITTING 



A letter of the Secretary of State relative to the report of the International 
American Conference in favor of an international American bank. 



Mat 27, 1890. — Bead, referred to the Committee on Foreign Belations, and ordered to 

be printed. 



To the Senate and Bouse of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a letter from the Secretary of State, inclosiug a 
report adopted by the International American Conference, recently in 
session at this capital, recommending the establishment of an interna- 
tional American bank, with its principal offices in the city of New York 
and branches in the commercial centers of the several other American 
Bepablics. 

The advantages of snch an institution to the merchants of the United 
States engaged in trade with Central and Soath America and the pur- 
poses intended to be accomplished are fully set forth in the letter of 
the Secretary of State and the accompanying report. It is not pro- 
posed to involve the United States in any financial responsibility, but 
only to give to the proposed bank a corporate franchise and to promote 
pablio confidence by requiring that its condition and transactions shall 
be sabmitted to a scrutiny similar to that which is now exercised over 
our domestic banking system. 

The subject is submitted for the consideration of Congress in the be- 
lief that it will be found possible to promote the end desired by legisla- 
tion 80 guarded as to avoid all just criticism. 

Benj. Habbison. 

Executive Mansion, 

May 27, 1890. 



Depabtment op State, 
Washington^ May 27, 18W. 
Tlie Pbesident: 

I have the honor to submit herewith the report of the committee on 
banking as unanimously adopted by the International American Con- 
ference recently in session in this city. It was the wish of the Confer- 
ence that this proposition, of such great interest to every American 
Sepablic, should, as promptly as possible, secure the earnest attention 
^f the Congress of the United States. 



I 



IKTEBKATIONAL AMEHICAN BAHIL 

The rorei^D commerce of the nations south of tlie Gulf of MexiM 
andthtiBio&raudeamuuntsaniiiially to moretban $1,100,000,000. Al 
preseut tb© people of tbe United States cDJoy only a meager »bantf 
tbtH markiit, but the action of the recent Conferenoe will rVBolt, I bfr 
lieve, in the removal of certain obstacles wLich now tend to outrHt 
the expansion of oar trade. 

One of the most serioas of these obstacles is the absence of » sy» 
tem of direct exchanges and credits, by reason of which the esponlli{ 
and importing merchants of the United States engaged in eoamiene 
with Central and South America have been compelled to pay the buk- 
era of London a tax upon every trausaction. Last year our comment 
with the coQfitnes south of us amounted to 9382,005,057, of vhich Ibe 
imports of merchandise were valued at$18I,05'S,966 and the imports af 
specie and bullion were 431,2.16,791, while our exports consisted ot 
merchandise valued at $71,938,181 and $8,068.4^70 in specie and huUioa. 
Of the merchandise imported into the United States the greater yon wm 
pajdfortiy remit taucea to London and the cities of tlie continent toeor^ 
drafts atjai list European letturaof credit. For the useof theaenreilitAa 
comntissioQ of three-<iuartera of 1 per ceut. is customarily paid, so ihal 
tbo Euroi>ean t)unk» enjoyed a large profit upon our basines.s with a inia- 
imnm of risk. This oystcm steiuiily riMiuIts in losses to our mercliafiu 
in interest and diSorences in exchange as well as iu commiaufHu. 
These losses would be largely reducvd by the establisbmenl of ao Id- 
teruatioual fiy8t4;m of banking bt^tweeu the American Republics. 

Tbo murchaut« of this country arc as d<>peodeut upon the bankenof 
Europe Id theic fiuttiwial trMisactiou« with tbeir American neiyhbU 
as they are upon the ship-owners of Great Britain for tratLapanation 
finlitL.-8. iiii'i Mill I'MiilmiK' lo liil'>pr utuI.t lli.^s.- .■luharRisameut^ mir,! 
direct baiikiiif; .systeiiis art- csiablishcil. 

Tlie report oi' iho cdiruiiittfe, bcri'to nttacLi-d, ])resents a sini])l>- anil 
easy liictiiiiil nlivlivt', and tliccnac^tmciit of tiit- iiieaBiire recommeudeil 
will, in the jiidKint-iiI ul' ilie Coufen-iice, result in the establisUiufut of 
proiH-r larililifs lur iiiI<.'i-Ariiei'iean bankiiitr. 

HfHiK'cttitlly.subrriillt.>(l. 

James G. Blajxe. 



BKPOItT OF THE COMMITTEE ON BANKING. 

IAi.ii.lui>l.>dL. ltieCi>i>fweDCB April li 18*0.1 

Piir.-^itaiil lo ri'Milniioiis ii^issod iit the meeting of the Coiifen-iK'e on 
Decern In T 7, issi). yixir cuiiiiiiittue was appointed tc consider aiiJ K- 
poll iitJDii llii- iiii'iliiiils III inijiruviii;,' and extending the bunking ani! 
crcdir s\sli'ins ln'twceii I lie several eooiilricM repre.scnted iu this I'linftir- 
Ciiee, ami iiiiw lias I lie hiiinir tn submit as lin' result of its dt'lLbeiatiitii* 

Voiiri'Oiiiiiiirtc,' lieljeveslhal iliiTc isiiolield ul' iiiquiry falling; intliin 
I lie iin.viiire ul i!ms CiKiferelU'e Inr the i-\tfrjsioii ofilR- iiitiT-Aiiiericau 
eiiniiiieice iiiiiii- liniilairii-iii ally iiii|aii taut ihaii that of inleruaiioiw! 
ATiieiJi'aii liarikiiif.'. ami iliai.ni laei. the liitiire of the ciimnnTcial re 
latious l..-l\v,a-i. Nonli. riiiiilli. ami Central Ainurica will dopen.l a> 
largely iii>iiii I lie ei.rii|ilfli> anil ].ronipt dcvelojiment of in teruatioual 
banking racililns as u|>iiii any utlier single condition wbatevvr. 

In titf 0|iiiiiini oT \iiiir enniniilte' liie qiicslion of the mecbauiam of 
excLaiiiXL" is sL'ciindary, il'at all, only to the <jiH'Stion of the niechanisiQ 
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of transportatiou. Even after better means of transportation than 
those which exist shall have been established, it will bo impossible for 
the commerce between American nations to be greatly enlarged anless 
there be supplied to their merchants means for conducting the banking 
business which shall in some measure liberate them from the practicsdli 
monopoly of credit which is now held by the bankers of London and ) 
the Enroi)ean Continent. 

If there be an enlargement of the means of transportation, unaccom- 
panied with an equal extension of financial facilities, only partial bene- 
fits will be derived from the former as compared with the benefits which 
might be derived were the two improvements to progress together. 

Your committee is of the opinion that the commerce between the 
American countries might be greatly extended if proper means could 
be foand for facilitating direct exchanges between the money markets 
of the several countries represented in this Conference, even if there 
were no improvements in transportation. 

The first efifect would be to afibrd a more direct ^^ clearance-in-ac- 
connt " of goods exported against goods imported. 

The large amount of commissions now paid to the European bankers 
coald not only be decreased, but such commissions would be paid to 
American bankers or merchants themselves, and in this way a share of 
the profits which now go almost solidly to the European money mar- 
kets could be kept in the financial centers of this continent 

There does not exist to-day among the countries represented in this 
Conference any organized system of bankers' exchanges or credits ; for 
instance, drafts upon the United States are not obtainable at all in many ^ 
of the markets of South America, and in most of them are only salable 
at a discount below the sterling equivalent. In like manner drafts n]>on 
South and Central America are practically unknown in the money 
markets of New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, Chicago, 
and Boston. 

The point has been made that to extend business between our States - 
long credits mv>st be given. Uow is it possible for manufacturers and 
merchants at distant points to form relations of such a character as to 
justify the granting of long credits t At present such relations are chiefly 
formed through the intervention of European banks and bankers, which 
are not interested in the extension of trade between the different Coun- 
tries represented in this Conference except in a secondary' and subonli- 
nate sense. The extension of trade between Europe and the Americas, 
not between the Americas themselves, is their first care. By the estab- 
lishment of a well-organized system of international American banking 
our merchants and mannfacturers would be able to establish improved 
credit relations, and thost* administering the system in the several money 
markets of the Americas wouhl imme<liately become intereste<l in fos- 
tering such relations and facilitating such business to the utmost extent. 

The merchants of the Unitrd States now iin])orting goods fi'orn the 
countries of South and Central America make such im])ortations, as the . 
investigations of your connnittre show, almost without exception, 
through the use of English bankers' (Tedits. 

The total foreign comnierre of the West IiuIm'S, ^lexico, South and 
Central Anjerica amounted last year to about 8l,-0(),(KMM)(H) United 
States gohl. The connniitee have not l>een abli toiiscertJiin the junonnt 
of the commerce among the Latin America States. The to;:il exchange 
of commodities between the Tnited States and countries to iIjc South 
dnring the yearendiug June 3o, 18SS, ag«iie;;ate(I i?L\SLV)0L\'10S, of which 
the imports into the United States amounted to §lsl,05S,0Gti oi mer- 



^■r imsrcATIOXAI. AHE&ICAS BAVK. 

«teDdte a^ tn,Sli.nM at apeOBmad boUioa. and uports froa Ite < 
Vailed Stan* •: 1.908,181 armvefcUMluw uult&GfiSiiTltnr vpMwtirf 
baOiaB. Of Uw •l8l,OnO,000 of iaa«liaaauK bruagbt tmo tbr marfcMi 
.^ fl( (be Uaiied StMes the icnuer pari was paid fbr by remittaotr to 
iMMtiOB or the centtDeni. to cover draft* dmwa io the rspartiag nar 
kttB ^aitM Bon^MTtta Ictten of *3«dit. 

For Ibe nie of tbwe crgdita on Entppe aeoomiiBBHiB of tfaree-€|Bart«ii 
titoorr pereent. m coatotsarily paid, and tfae rorrign baoks reap thi» 
emi proAt ai a muimam of liak, biaanadi aa tbe drafU dntwu oginHt 
than oedka an «eeaiad not only by the goods KprTsenled by tbesbifK 
pint; doeameBia againat whicA the biOa of ezdiaDge are drawn, bntalia 
by ib« refepmaJbOity of the party (geaerally the eonsigDee) for «hiMei6> 
oiooi tbe leUtxB of credit an iaaoed, and witboat any oat lay of oiA, 
■a tht^ AmerieaD amcehaot platjes the eaafa with the EDrop«!an bookai 
tn nwex saeh dia&s at or b^iore matatiiy. 

This syateai resolta in Ibe lout to America of interest and diffenoMM 
tBexehaage aa well asafeomiBiniuaa, all of wbieh cnald be RiTal Io 
oar cDoatriea if JBtMnadaoal Americati baokiog were ea develcpcd and 
•jBtematized as to afliMd a maikeC fin* dTAfta dtavo against letten of 
credit iaaovd id Auefica, aoch aa oow exifitH for drafts drawn MgsinK 
Bampeaa letters of emlit. 

At preseot, therpfon>, the sitnatioD ta sach that the merchaDts of thil 
ooDtineDl aje virtually depeodent npoo Earopt-an t>aDkeni so lar u 
flnsDcial (.■xchaiif PS ar«> coouerced, aotwiltiHtanding tbe fact that then 
an atopie capital and responsibility in the ooantries here repmeplt^ 
and it ia the opinioa of competent pereoos ibat sncb capital iroBld )» 
ready to arait itself of the opportunity of traiiBaeHng this bnsinM* di- 
rectly Iw-nviwn ;!ii' iii:;ii,i.-i:i; iii.;>Ts.if '"nir r>-s].ix-tivf CQuutrif^ witliuai 
the niit-rviTiiii.ti lit LoTiiioii if tbc- laws wcri:- soeb as to permit tfaecon- 
diKt i)i' tin- (iti^iiii-.-s of JTitiTTiatioiia) hiiiikiiig under as favorable jiro 
vi.-ioij- ;i> ,ir.' now i..iiji,\,>il liy iLe Eurojwan l)aukers. The pritnp dif 
fen-m-i- \\u\i d W- tii;ir ihi'Si' iiansactiuns would be <^arrie<l ou by Amer 
icaii iii.--[i-aii 1)1' Kiiroin-aii capital, and that the profit wonld remaiD liere 
insti'iiii III t-''iiiif.' aliroaii. This, lion ever, i^ impossible of realization al 
presi-iit, III vi<-w 1)1' the I'aft that the hanking houses of the United 
States di)iii;r loreipii biisint-ss are usually coritrolled by Lonilon princi- 
i ( pais, ami that ir is impossible, without si)mi' change in the iegitiotio* 
il of the Cnite'l ."^tattK to necure a nuplcierit aggregation of capital in ivrpo- 
" rate for III. and so free from the luirdeusome ri'straints and taxes do« 
imposed upon moneyed eurporatious as to jH-rmit comi>etilioii on equal 
terms witii (lit- ];iiro]>eaii bankers. 

5Iauy tliff'ereut jilans have been discussed concerning the best means 
of lacilitatiiig direct baiikiiig biisiiiess between our couutrie«. Totu 
conimiitco bas considered, and dismissed, a niiniber of propositions 
relative to the establi.siimfin ol banks liy U)eans of which the national 
povcmnicnts thi'mselves sk.uild aflord financial facilities for inter- 
American liaiikiiic. Suili ariii)]i, in your committee's jndpmeiit.does 
not lall uitl)in the projur ,-iilii-ic uf government. There is no reason, 
lif)wi-ver, why ilie tjoverniiii-uls ie]iri-sci]te(i in this Conference sboald 
nin s<'ver;ill\ rli;irli-r li.inkiti^j eorjioi'ations to carry on btisiness of the 
y class whicli i.s now {■eTieially done by the {;reat banking eorporatioDS 
(if Liiiidoii, rh;it Is, not in Ihc issuing: of circdlating bank notes, but for 
llie imrchasc and sale of hills of exchange, c<iiii, bullion, advanriugon 
commodiiies gcneraliy, and for thi' i.sMiing of liankers' letters of credit 
t<i aid mcrchanls in (iie ininsac-lion of Iheir hnsiness, 

111 the I'niled Hiali-s, where capital exists in particularly large vol- 
ui/j", and would lend iisclf most readily to busiuesa of this class, and 
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conseqaently to the facilitating of iritematumal commerce^ the laws are 
not such as to encourage the aggregation of capital for such purposes. So 
fiEur as yoar conimittco has becD able to discover alter carefal investi- 
gation there is uo general statute of the United States uor of any of 
the States of the United States under which a banking company can be^ 
organized with aa pie capital, which would have the power of issuing 
such letters of credit and transacting such business as is done by the 
leading banking companies of London, which virtually occupy the field. 
In the United States it will be necessary, in order to secure the proper 
fiEUsilities and the proper corporate existence, that there should be legis- 
lation granting a charter, and in most of the States such legislation is 
expressly prohibited by the terms of their constitution. Furthermore, 
the laws of the several States are such as to impose the severest re- 
Btrictions upon moneyed corporations, and to subject them to taxation 
BO heavy that it would render it impossible to carry on the business of 
international banking in successful competition with the English, 
French, and German bankers. 

Your couimittee believes that the best means for facilitating the de- 
velopment of banking business, and generally of financial relations 
between the markets of North, South, and Central America, as well as 
for improving the mechanism of exchange without calling on any Gov- 
ernment whatever to exceed its proper functions, would be the passage 
of a law by the United States incorporating an international American , 
bank, with ample capital, with the privilege on the part of the citizens I 
of the several countries in the conference to take shares in such bank 
pro rata to their foreign commerce; which bank should have no power 
to emit circulating bank notes, but which should have all other powers 
now eigoyed by the national banks of the United States as to deposit 
and discount, as well as all such powers as are now possessed by firms of 
private bankers in the matter of issuing letters of credit and making loans 
upon all classes of commodity, buying and selling bills of exchange, 
ooin, bullion, and with power to indorse or guaranty against proi>er 
aecnrity, and generally to do whatever can already be done by the great 
banking firms who are carrying on their business without the aid of 
corporate charters under the laws of a general partnership. Your com- 
mittee believes, upon well-founded information, that the capital to such 
a bank would be promptly subscribed. 

Hie United States Government might and should reserve the largest 
visitorial iK)wers. The business of such bank could be conducted with 
perfect safety and with profit to its shareholders and the greatest bene- 
fit to our international commerce. Branches or agencies of such a bank 
could be established in all of the principal financial centers of America, 
with the formal recognition of the Governments of the several States 
in which such agencies are established, or arrangements might be 
entered into with existing banking institutions of the other countries 
for transacting the business, thus at once afibnling markets throughout 
the two continents for the purchase and sale of bills of exchange, facil- 
itating and improving credit conditions generally, and at once efiecting 
a complete mechanism of exchange, such as already exists between our 
resftective countries and the European money markets, but which has 
as yet no existence between the money markets of North, South, and 
Oeutral America ibr the reason already stated. 

One of the direct benefits to be derived by all of the Governments rep- 
resented in the International American Conference from the establish- 
ment of such a bank would be that the investors in the several coun- 
tries in difl'erent classes of American securi ties would have better means 
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MESSAGE 

FROM THE 



PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 



TRANSMITTINO 



A resolution of the International American Conference for the erection oj 
a tablet to commemorate the meeting of that body. 



July 16, 1690.— Read, referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, and ordered 

to be printed. 



To the Senate and House of Representatives : 

I trausmit herewith a letter from the Secretary of State, inclosiiig 
a resolution adopted by the Internatioual American Conference, for 
the erection of a memorial tablet in the diplomatic chamber of the De- 
partment of State, to commemorate the meeting of that body. 

Benj. Harrison. 
Executive Mansion, 

Washington, July 15, 1890. 



Department op State, 
Washington, July 16, 1890. 
The President: 

I have the honor to inform you that the International American Con- 
ference, recently in session at this capital, before its final adjoamment, 
adopted the following resolution, proposed by the Hon. Salvador de 
Mendonfa, a delegate from the Republic of Brazil : 

Besolved, That all delegations here present, the United States delegation included, 
Toto and provide the means to place, with the necessary permission, on the walls of 
the room in the Department of State, in which were inanguratcd our sessions, a 
bronze tablet, which shall contain, above the roll of the delegations, the foUowing 
inscription in the four langnages of this Conference: 

The nations of North, South, and Central America resolve that it bo commemorated 
that in this room, on the 2d day of October, of the year ldt<9, James G. Blaine, Secre- 
tary of State of the United States, presiding, were opened the sessions of the Inter- 
national American Conference, which, besides other measures destined to promote the 
union and welfare of the peoples of this continent, recommended to them as a guar- 
anty of peace, the principle of obligatory arbitration. 

Respectfully submitted. 

James G. Blaine. 
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MESSAGE 

FBOM THB 



PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 



TRANSMITTING 



A resoluHan of the International American Conference relative to celebrat- 
ing the discovery of America. 



July 3, 1890. — Read, referred to the Select Committee on the Qoadro-Centennial, and 

ordered to be printed. 



Executive Mansion, 
Washington, July 2, 1890. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith for your information a letter from the Secretary 
of State, inclosing a copy of a resolntion passed by the International 
American Conference, with reference to the celebration of the fourth 
centennial of the discovery of America. 

Benj. Habbison. 



Department of State, 
Washington, May 30, 1890. 
To the President : 

J have the honor to transmit herewith, for yonr information, and that 
of the Congress of the United States, a copy of a resolation adopted by 
the International American Oonference at its session of April 19 last: 

Eewlvtdy That in homase to the memory of the immortal discoverer of America, and 
in gratitude fortbennparalleled service rendered by him to civilization and humanity, 
the International Confereuce hereby offers its hearty co-operation in the manifesta- 
tions to be made in his honor on the occasion of the fourth centennial anniversary of 
the discovery of America. 

Be8i)ectfaUy submitted. 

i^a James G. Blaine. 
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